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THE 


SOUTH     OF    DEVON 

[extracted  from  the  rot;te  BOOK  OF  DEVON.] 


A  TRIP  OX  THE  SOUTH  DEVON  RAILWAY. 

Of  all  the  beautiful  scenery  of  which  this  county 
contains  such  endless  variety,  and  which  the  numerous 
railways  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  opened  to  the 
view  of  the  Tourist,  there  is  none  that  can  outvie  in 
novelty  and  picturesque  effect  that  which  the  present  line 
developes  throughout  its  whole  length.  The  South  Devon 
Railway  commences  at  the  Exeter  (St.  David's)  Station 
and  Terminus  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway,  and 
terminates  at  Plymouth,  after  a  course  of  53  miles.  It 
was  originally  laid  down  with  a  single  line  of  rails ;  but  a 
second  line  has  since  been  laid  over  the  greater  part  of  its 
length.  The  late  I.  K.  Brunei,  Esq.,  the  constructor  of 
the  Great  "Western  Railway,  was  also  the  Engineer  of  this 
line,  and,  in  carrying  out  the  work,  availed  himself  of  the 
abilities  of  our  scientific  townsman,  Robert  Dymond,  Esq. 
The  bill  for  its  construction  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1844;  and  it  was  commenced  in  the 
same  year.  The  first  portion,  as  far  as  Teignmouth,  was 
opened  on  the  31st  of  May,  1846 ;  and  the  whole  com- 
pleted and  opened  into  Plymouth  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
1849.  This  line,  originally  constructed  for  the  application 
of  the  atmospheric  mode  of  traction,  was  for  some  months 
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worked  upon  that  principle  between  Exeter  and  Newton  ; 
but  being  found  to  be  more  expensive  than  locomotive 
power,  it  was  abandoned. 

We  leave  the  Exeter  Station  at  the  Terminus  of  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway,  crossing  the  River  Exe  in  a 
skew  direction,  by  a  wrought-iron  bridge.  We  then  con- 
tinue on  a  gradually  rising  embankment  to  the  old  Oke- 
hampton  road,  which  is  crossed  by  another  bridge.  On 
our  left  is  the  City  of  Exeter,  with  the  River  Exe 
sweeping  under  its  ancient  walls.  On  the  right  we 
observe  the  St.  Thomas  Union  Workhouse, — the  hills  of 
Cleeve,  and  the  grounds  of  Haccombe  and  Barley  House, 
rising  immediately  behind  it.  From  the  bridge  over  the 
old  Okehampton-road,  across  Cowick-street,  and  on  to  the 
Alphington  road,  the  line  is  carried  on  a  viaduct,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  consisting  of  sixty-two  arches,  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  level  of  the  ground.  In  Cowick- 
street  is  the 

ST.  THOMAS  PASSENGER  STATION. 

This  station  affords  accommodation  to  persons  on  the 
western  and  southern  side  of  Exeter,  and  is  much  used, 
although  every  train  does  not  stop  here.  Passengers  can 
now  take  tickets  at  this  station  to  proceed  upward  on  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  and  Great  Western  Lines. 

We  cross  the  Alphington  turnpike  road  by  a  skew  bridge, 
of  stone  and  brick,  and  proceed  on  an  embankment 
gradually  diminishing  in  height  till  it  approaches  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  ground.  We  here  have  a  fine 
view  of  the  south  and  western  sides  of  the  city,  with  the 
noble  cathedral  standing  out  boldly  and  above  all  the  sur- 
rounding buildings,  the  vessels  at  the  quay,  and  the  cliff 
on  which  Colleton  Crescent  stands,  are  all  prominent 
objects.  The  country  on  our  right  becomes  more  open : 
Haldon  is  seen  in  the  distance ;  whilst,  nearer  still,  are 
the  church  and  village  of  Alphington.  We  are  now 
making  our  way  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Exeter  canal, 
which  runs  parallel  with,  and  a  short  distance  from,  the 
river.  The  precincts  of  Mount  Radford,  and  the  scattered 
houses  and  villas  in  the  southern  vicinity  of  the  city, 
extending  to  the  hamlet  of  Wear,  are  also  seen  to  great 
advantage  from  this  point.  Soon  after  passing  Countess 
Wear  Bridge,  the  town  of  Topsham  opens  to  the  view  on 
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the  left,  whilst  on  the  right  the  wooded  hills  and  mounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alphington,  and  the  picturesque 
stone  quarries  of  Exminster,  with  a  few  of  the  houses  of 
the  village,  make  their  appearance.  Here  we  catch  a 
momentary  glimpse  on  the  right  of  a  large  brick  building. 
Tbis  is 

THE  DEVON  COUNTY  PAUPER  LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 

The  first  stone  of  this  extensive  building  was  laid  with 
masonic  honours  by  Earl  Fortescue,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  County,  June  27,  1842,  and  completed  in  1845.  It 
is  from  the  design  of  Cbarles  Fowler,  Esq.,  architect,  and 
was  built  by  Messrs.  Harvey,  of  Torquay.  The  plan 
combines  great  simplicity  with  the  most  perfect  efficiency 
and  convenience  for  the  purposes  required.  The  whole 
ground  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  centre 
building  comprises  the  dispensary,  residences  for  the 
medical  superintendent,  matron,  and  other  officers.  Around 
these  are  encircled  and  connected  by  corridors  the  sick  and 
day  rooms  of  the  patients,  and  other  necessary  apartments 
for  attendants.  From  this  circle  radiate  to  the  extent  of 
the  circumference  of  the  ground,  at  equal  distances,  the 
wards  or  sleeping  apartments  for  the  different  inmates. 
These  wards  are  nearly  the  same  on  each  story,  and  afford 
ample  room  for  classification,  and  the  making  up  of  several 
hundred  beds.  A  neat  chapel  is  conveniently  placed  on 
the  first  floor.  The  open  spaces  between  the  wards  are 
appropriated  as  airing  grounds  for  the  patients.  The 
expense  of  building  and  furnishing  this  philanthropic 
institution  was  about  £50,000,  and  was  borne  by  the 
ratepayers  of  the  county  of  Devon. 

"We  traverse  the  Exminster  marshes,  passing  the 
Exminster  Station,  the  line  preserving  the  same  level, 
which  is  continued  till  it  approaches  Powderham  Church, 
where  it  makes  an  ascent.  "We  pass  in  review,  rising  from 
the  side  of  the  river  on  the  left,  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
the  Retreat,  the  property  of  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq. ; 
also  the  town  of  Topsham,  and  begin  to  make  the  opening 
of  the  Clyst  river  (which  here  falls  into  the  Exe),  crossed 
by  the  viaduct  of  the  Exeter  and  Exmouth  Eailway ;  and 
a  pretty  peep  is  obtained  up  the  valley  through  which  it 
descends.     "We  pass  Turf,  the  name  of  the  place  where 
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the  Exeter  canal  joins  the  river.  This  is  the  Black  wall  of 
the  Exeter  citizens,  who  resort  here  to  eat  white  hair, 
which  are  caught  hetween  the  locks  in  considerable  quan- 
tity during  the  season.  There  is  a  small  inn  at  this  place, 
plaasantly  situated.  Here,  and  for  the  next  three  or  four 
miles,  the  stranger  will  he  charmed  with  the  heauty  of  the 
scenery.  The  railway  enters  the  shores  of  the  wide 
estuary  of  the  Exe.  The  view  over  this  extensive  sheet 
of  water,  especially  if  filled  by  the  tide,  when  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  lake,  is  peculiarly  charming,  enlivened  as 
it  often  is  with  the  flowing  sails  of  a  goodly  number  of 
vessels  making  to  and  from  the  port  of  Exeter.  The  land 
view  on  each  side  is  equally  striking.  On  the  left  are  the 
elevated  hills  of  Woodbury  and  Withycornbe, — the  richly 
cultivated  country  covered  with  villas,  farms,  and  pleasure 
grounds  from  Topsham  along  the  whole  side  of  the  river, 
with  the  Exmouth  railway,  the  lime  white  houses  of 
Lympstone,  and  the  more  bold  and  elevated  town  and 
prominent  tower  of  Exmouth,  at  the  furthest  point  of 
view,  where  the  Exe  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  On  our 
right  the  most  striking  objects  are,  the  high  and  densely 
wooded  heights  of  Powderham  Park,  with  the  Belvidere 
rising  out  of  the  midst,  the  church  and  rectory  house  of 
Powderham,  and  the  little  hamlet  of  South  Town,  encircled 
with  foliage.  "We  now  pass  Powderham  Castle,  and 
traverse  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  Park.  The 
recently-erected  residence  of  Sir  John  Duntze,  Bart.,  is 
next  seen  close  to  the  line.  As  we  are  now  nearing  the 
Station  at  Starcross,  and  the  steam  is  shut  off  for  a 
stoppage,  there  will  be  time  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  very  ancient  domain  of  Powderham. 

POWDERHAM  CASTLE. 

Camden  states  that  the  Castle  was  built  by  Isabella  de 
Fortibus,  but  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  and  P.  Jones,  Esq., 
affirm  that  "  It  never  belonged  to  Isabella  de  Fortibus, 
who  died  in  1293,  but  to  the  Bohuns,  Earls  of  Hereford 
and  Essex,  and  was  held  under  them  by  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Powderham.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  it  passed,  either  by  forfeiture  or  default  of 
issue,  to  Margaret  Bohun  the  wife  of  Hugh  Courtenay, 
second  Earl  of  Devon.  On  her  death,  16th  December, 
1391,    it  was   settled   on  her  youngest   son,    Sir   Philip 
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Courtenay,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  hody."  It  still 
belongs  to  that  noble  family,  and  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  William  Eeginald  Courtenay,  the  present  Earl  of  Devon. 
Powderham  was  anciently  described  as  a  strong  castle, 
having  a  barbican  or  bulwark  for  the  protection  of  the 
haven.  It  was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  in  the  struggle 
between  Charles  and  his  Parliament.  The  Castle  was  an 
object  of  contention  between  the  parties,  and  it  changed 
hands  once  or  twice  during  the  continuance  of  this  war. 
"When  last  in  possession  of  the  Royalists  it  was  more 
strongly  fortified  than  before,  having  at  that  time  eighteen 
pieces  of  ordnance  mounted  on  its  walls.  Since  then  the 
ancient  fortress  has  undergone  great  changes  and  altera- 
tions, in  order  to  adapt  it  to  a  modern  residence.  It  has 
still  somewhat  of  a  castellated,  but  nothing  of  an  imposing, 
appearance  in  its  present  modern  exterior.  The  parks, 
grounds,  and  gardens  are  most  beautiful,  and  very  exten- 
sive, covering  an  area  of  more  than  ten  miles  round. 
The  late  Earl  of  Devon  spent  several  thousand  pounds  in 
improvements  on  the  house  and  grounds.  The  public  are 
admitted  to  view  the  Castle,  and  into  the  parks  and  gardens, 
by  cards,  during  three  days  in  the  week,  viz.,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  from  eleven  to  eight  in  summer, 
and  eleven  to  four  in  winter.  Cards  may  be  obtained  by 
respectable  parties  at  the  Courtenay  Arms  Inn,  Starcross, 
or  by  writing  to  Mr.  John  Drew,  junr.,  at  the  Steward's 
office  in  the  Castle,  a  day  or  two  before  required. 

STARCROSS   STATION 

Is  eight  miles  and  a  half  from  Exeter.  Here,  persons 
travelling  by  the  South  Devon  Railway  avail  themselves 
of  boat  accommodation  to  cross  the  estuary  to  Exmouth. 
A  very  pleasant  trip  in  fine  weather,  and  by  no  means  an 
expensive  one,  at  the  usual  charge  of  6d.  each  for  two 
persons.  Boats  are  always  kept  in  readiness  for  the  pur- 
pose at  all  seasons. 

.  Leaving  Starcross,  the  railway  still  proceeds  along  the 
shores  of  the  river,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  station 
crosses  the  Cockwood  lake  by  a  wooden  viaduct.  This  is 
the  place  over  which  it  was  confidently  asserted  by  many 
that  it  was  impossible  to  form  the  railway.  The  engineer 
was  denounced  in  rather  strong  terms  for  presumptuously 
attempting  to  find  a  foundation  for  his  bridge  in  a  place 

b3 
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that  Lad  "no  bottom"  ;  but  Mr.  Brunei  persevered  in  his 
attempt,  and  overcame  most  completely  the  difficulty, 
after  having  driven  some  of  the  piles  to  the  depth  of 
thirty  feet.  From  this  viaduct  we  pass  on  towards  the 
"Warren,  a  large  bank  of  sand  so  called,  thrown  up  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Exe.  Exmouth — the  high  land  of  Orcombe 
beyond — and  the  winding  course  the  river  pursues  imme- 
diately before  its  exit  to  the  sea,  is  well  seen  from  this 
point.  On  the  right,  we  are  close  to  CocJcivood  Park, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and  we  pass  before  Easton, 
the  property  of  Richard  Eales,  Esq.  Before  we  double 
Langstone  Cliff,  the  picturesque  little  inn  at  Mount 
Pleasant  is  seen,  perched  up  aloft,  overlooking  the  sea  and 
land  around.  From  Cockwood  to  Teignmouth  the  railway 
is  protected  from  the  wash  of  the  tide  by  a  sea-wall, 
which,  although  light  in  appearance,  is  formed  on  an 
excellent  plan,  and  of  good  materials.  "We  leave  the 
"Warren  by  a  short  cutting  through  Langstone  Cliff,  and 
emerge  on  the  sea  beach,  keeping  close  under  the  head- 
lands, which  in  many  places  have  been  cut  back  to  a 
considerable  extent.  We  are  now  above  high  water  mark, 
looking  out  on  "  the  ocean  wide  "  and  "  shingly  shore." 
We  immediately  pass  Sea  Lawn  House,  the  residence  of 
William  Fripp,  Esq.,  and  in  a  few  seconds  arrive  at  the 
Station  on  the  Strand  of  Dawlish. 

DAWLISH   STATION 

Is  three  miles  and  half  from  Starcross,  and  twelve  miles 
from  Exeter.  Much  was  said  during  the  progress  of  the 
railway  of  the  great  injury  likely  to  be  sustained  by  this 
delightful  watering  place,  in  consequence  of  its  passing 
between  the  beach  and  the  town.  Mr.  Brunei's  bold  and 
daring  undertaking  received  anything  but  benedictions. 
A  moment's  thought  ought  to  have  convinced  any  unpre- 
judiced person  that  as  the  object  of  the  Railway  Company 
is  to  obtain  as  much  traffic  as  possible,  it  was  clearly  their 
interest  to  render  Dawlish  as  attractive  as  they  could,  and 
to  preserve  rather  than  injure  its  character  as  a  watering 
place.  This  has  been  proved  both  at  Dawlish  and  Teign- 
mouth, by  the  beautiful  terraces  that  have  been  formed,  of 
ample  width,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  line  in  their 
vicinity,  between  the  railway  and  the  sea ;  giving  to  each 
a  marine  walk   of  great  beauty,  which,  if  equalled,  is 
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certainly  not  surpassed  in  any  other  watering  place  in  the 
kingdom. 

Ve  proceed  from  Dawlish  towards  the  Parson  and  Clerk 
rocks,  distant  about  a  mile  and  half,  entering  immediately 
the  first  of  the  five  short  tunnels  between  this  and  Teign- 
mouth.  They  are  of  various  lengths,  being  cut  through 
the  projecting  headlands,  and  the  first  three  are  named 
after  the  proprietors  of  the  land  above  them. 

The  Kennaway  tunnel  is  in  length  200  yards. 

The  Coryton  ditto 207      „ 

The  Phillott  ditto         48      „ 

The  Clerk  ditto 52      „ 

The  Parson  ditto 363      ,, 

These  are  all  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  which  is  pre- 
vented from  falling  by  arching  overhead  ;  the  sides  require 
no  support.  The  entrance  to  each  is  built  in  an  imposing 
style,  and  appropriate  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
line  is  earned  close  to  the  cliffs ;  immense  quantities  of 
which  have  been  blown  down  to  make  way  for  it.  About 
three  miles  beyond  Dawlish,  and  a  short  distance  from 
East  Teignmouth  Church,  the  line  curves  in  towards  the 
land,  and  passing  under  the  grounds  of  East  Cliff,  the 
residence  of  E.  Gulson,  Esq.,  and  the  Dawlish  road,  by  a 
short  tunnel,  opens  upon  the 

TEIGNMOUTH    STATION, 

Immediately  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  close  to  Regent 
Place.  The  central  situation  of  the  Station,  and  the  rail- 
way passing  through  Teignmouth  by  a  deep  cutting,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  is  arched,  and  passed  over 
by  means  of  bridges,  afford  the  greatest  convenience  to 
the  inhabitants  and  visitors,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
injuring  the  town  as  a  watering  place.  The  Teignmouth 
Station  is  nearly  three  miles  from  Dawlish,  and  fifteen 
miles  from  Exeter. 

Immediately  on  leaving  the  Teignmouth  Station,  we 
pass  through  several  tunnels,  or  rather  covered  ways,  by 
which  numerous  streets  are  carried  over  the  railway. 
Suddenly  we  emerge  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake-like 
estuary  of  the  Teign,  which  in  this  part  is  generally 
crowded  with  shipping  of  almost  all  sizes,  from  the  trim 
built  yacht  of  the  aristocratic  sailor,  to  the  deeply  laden 
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bark  of  the  merchant.  On  the  right  is  Bitton  House,  the 
property  of  J.  Parsons,  Esq.,  the  lawn  and  pleasure 
grounds  attached  to  which  are  only  separated  from  the 
river  hy  the  railway  on  which  we  are  travelling,  "We 
now  shoot  under  the  approach  to  the  Teignmouth  and 
Sbaldon  Bridge,  which  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from 
the  windows  of  our  carriage.  This  bridge,  one  of  the 
longest  in  England,  is  built  on  timber  piles.  Following 
the  northern  bank  of  this  noble  river  for  four  or  five  miles, 
in  the  course  of  which  we  have  a  pleasing  view  of  the 
villages  of  Shaldon  and  Eingmore,  and  the  houses  at 
Coombeinteignhead  Cellars,  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Teign,  we  at  length  make  a  curve  towards  the  south, 
which  affords,  on  the  left,  a  full  view  down  the  river ; 
whilst  on  the  rigbt  we  observe  in  the  distance  the  rocky 
summit  of  Hay  tor,  and  the  south-eastern  borders  of  Dart- 
moor. Here,  crossing  the  Teign,  at  a  narrow  part,  we 
slacken  speed,  and  soon  enter  the 

NEWTON  STATION, 

Situated  at  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  which  is 
reached  by  a  wide  and  level  road  formed  by  the  Company. 
At  this  station  passengers  going  to  Torquay,  Paignton,  or 
Brixham,  change  carriages.  A  branch  line  to  Moreton- 
hampstead  passing  by  South  Bovey  and  near  Lustleigh  is 
now  forming,  and  will  soon  be  completed.  Here,  also, 
passengers  for  Ashburton  quit  the  train,  it  being  the 
nearest  point,  about  seven  miles,  from  that  place. 

Soon  after  quitting  the  Newton  Station,  we  pass  under 
a  bridge  carrying  the  turnpike  road  from  Newton  to 
Torquay  and  Brixham,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  railway 
for  about  a  mile,  when  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  junction 
of  the  Torquay  and  Dartmouth  branch.  The  less  rapid 
puffing  of  the  locomotive  reminds  us  that  we  are  ascending 
the  steep  incline  leading  to  the  Dainton  Tunnel.  "We  now 
ascend,  by  sharp  curves,  through  a  picturesque  and  rocky 
pass,  called  Stony  Coombe,  formerly  tenanted,  if  we  may 
believe  the  local  traditions,  by  an  "  uncanny  sprite,"  whose 
history  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  Legendary  Tale  in  the 
pages  of  a  local  magazine,  called  "  The  Western  Mis- 
cellany." But  matter-of-fact  Science  has  probably  now 
dislodged  the  ghost,  and  we  look  for  him  in  vain  from  the 
windows  of  our  carriage.     The  incline  we  are  now  ascend- 
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ing  is  one  of  the  steepest  in  the  kingdom,  the  rise  varying 
from  1  in  40  to  1  in  50  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent  is 
increased  hy  the  sharpness  of  the  curves,  many  of  which 
are  of  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  radius.  But  our  engine, 
nothing  daunted,  strives  and  tugs  most  hravely,  and  soon 
hrings  us  to  the  summit,  in  the  Dainton  Tunnel.  The 
steam  heing  shut  off  and  the  hreaks  applied,  we  now 
rapidly  descend  an  equally  steep  declivity,  through  a 
richly  cultivated  country.  At  about  half-way  between 
Newton  and  Totnes,  we  pass  under  the  turnpike  road  con- 
necting these  two  towns,  and  formerly  one  of  the  main 
roads  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth  and  Devonport.  A  few 
miles  further  on  we  pass  on  a  high  embankment  through 
the  small  village  of  Littlehempston,  the  tower  of  its 
prettily  situated  church  rising  high  above  on  our  right. 
And  now  the  warning  notes  of  the  whistle  announce  our 
approach  to  the  Totnes  Station,  immediately  before  entering 
which  we  pass  by  a  timber  bridge  over  the  river  Dart,  so 
justly  dear  to  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  for  the  romantic 
scenery  on  its  banks,  and  to  the  epicure  and  sportsman  for 
the  excellent  salmon  it  affords.  Totnes  Bridge,  with  the 
town  rising  up  on  one  side,  and  Bridgetown,  with  its  chapel 
on  the  other,  are  well  seen  before  entering  the  Station. 

TOTNES  STATION 

Is  eight  miles  and  three  quarters  from  Newton,  and  twenty- 
nine  from  Exeter.  Here  passengers,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  a  steamer  on  the  Dart,  leave  the  train  for  Dart- 
mouth ;  availing  themselves  of  this  cheap  accommodation 
for  a  trip  of  ten  miles  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers 
of  the  county.  The  steamer  generally  plies  twice  every 
day,  Sundays  excepted. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  Station,  we  pass  close  under  the 
remains  of  Totnes  Castle,  which  stand,  clothed  with  ivy, 
on  the  high  ground  among  the  houses  on  our  left.  At  the 
season  of  the  "  sear  and  yellow  leaf,"  when  the  luxuriance 
of  the  foliage  is  somewhat  thinned,  the  time-worm  battle- 
ments on  its  walls  are  plainly  seen.  "We  now  pass  up  the 
Follaton  valley,  under  the  Plymouth  road,  and  through 
part  of  the  grounds  of  Edward  Stanley  Cary,  Esq.,  and 
rise  by  steep  gradients  to  the  Battery  Viaduct,  so  called 
from  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated.  We  are  not  able 
to  observe  the  structure  of  this  viaduct  from  the  carriage 
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in  -which  we  sit,  but  its  height  is  about  fifty  feet  above 
the  meadow  below,  and  it  consists  of  six  stone  arches, 
each  about  thirty  feet  in  span.  From  Newton  to  this 
point  the  line  is  laid  double.  Having  cleared  the  viaduct, 
we  enter  Marley  Park,  the  seat  of  Lady  Carew,  whose 
mansion  is  just  visible  on  our  right,  for  an  instant  only, 
as  we  now  suddenly  plunge  into  darkness  and  the  Marley 
Tunnel.  This  is  by  far  the  longest  tunnel  on  the  railway, 
being  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  arched  with 
masonry  throughout,  as  the  soil  and  slaty  rock  through 
which  it  passes  are  of  a  wet  and  yielding  nature,  but  its 
greatest  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  not  more 
than  eighty  feet.  On  emerging  from  the  tunnel  and  the 
deep  cutting  at  its  termination  we  find  on  our  right  the 
bleak  heights  of  Dartmoor,  crowned  by  their  rocky  tors. 
Another  mile  and  we  are  at  the  Station  of  South  Brext. 
The  village  lies  close  to  the  Station,  on  the  left,  and 
its  weather-beaten  houses,  whose  walls  are  covered 
with  slaty  coats  of  mail,  look  as  though  they  were  ac- 
customed to  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of  rough  usage 
from  the  storms  which  keep  their  revels  on  the  Moor  hard 
by.  Immediately  after  passing  Brent  Station  we  cross, 
by  a  plain  but  substantial  granite  bridge  of  three  arches, 
the  infant  river  Avon,  which  in  summer  time  wanders 
peaceably  enough  amongst  the  rounded  masses  of  granite 
in  its  picturesque  course  ;  but  when  November  rains,  or 
the  thawing  snows  on  Dartmoor  have  given  it  growth  and 
strength,  it  rushes  uproariously  over  its  rocky  bed,  a  way- 
ward brawling  torrent,  bearing  down  all  weak  obstacles, 
and  chafing  itself  into  foam  and  fury  against  those  it 
cannot  conquer.  ~NVe  now  sweep  rapidly  round  towards 
the  south,  and  after  travelling  about  two  miles  further,  in 
the  course  of  which  we  pass  over  the  Glazebrook  Viaduct, 
we  reach  the 

KINGSBRIDGE  EOAD   STATION, 

On  the  summit  or  highest  level  of  the  railway.  Here  the 
line  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  450  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  long  bridge,  or  covered  way,  under  which  we  passed 
on  entering  the  Station,  carries  the  turnpike  road  from 
Totnes  to  Plymouth,  on  which  the  stage  coaches  travelled 
in  the  olden  time.  As  the  name  indicates,  this  Station 
accommodates   the   traffic  from   Kingsbridge,   which  lies 
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about  ten  miles  to  the  southward.  There  is  no  village 
near  ;  but  there  is  a  good  railway  inn.  A  coach  runs 
from  this  Station  to  Kingsbridge  twice  daily. 

After  the  thirsty  engine  has  received  a  supply  of  water 
we  move  forward  again,  and  have  scarcely  attained  full 
speed  ere  the  train  passes  over  the  Totnes  and  Plymouth 
road  by  a  skew  timber  bridge  of  nearly  80  feet  span,  with 
trusses  of  a  triangular  form,  conuected  overhead  by  a 
single  beam,  which  keeps  them  in  their  proper  position 
and  prevents  vibration.  Presently  we  enter  a  deep  cutting 
in  shale  rock  ;  but  there  is  no  time  for  geological  observa- 
tions, for  we  again  emerge  into  open  air,  and  rumble  over 
the  Bittaford  Viaduct,  which  carries  the  railway  across  a 
short  valley.  The  turnpike  and  the  iron  road  here  hold 
parallel  courses  for  a  mile  or  two.  The  right  hand  window 
of  the  carriage  affords  a  view  of  Canter  Hill,  along  whose 
mighty  base  we  are  travelling  ;  whilst  on  the  left  the  eye 
ranges  over  a  vast  expanse  of  the  cultivated  country  of  the 
South  Hams,  with  the  spire  of  Modbury  in  the  midst,  and 
glimpses  of  the  sea  in  the  distance.  The  whistle  screams 
again,  and  now,  while  we  slacken  speed  to  stop  at  the 

IVYBRIDGE   STATION, 

Look  out  at  both  windows  at  once — if  you  can  ;  for  never 
in  the  whole  course  of  your  railway  rambles  will  you  find 
a  spot  so  lovely  beheld  to  such  excellent  advantage.  The 
Ivybridge  Viaduct,  which  we  now  cross,  traverses  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  valleys  of  Devon.  A  hundred  feet 
below,  the  little  river  Erme  does  its  best  to  find  a  way 
amongst  the  granite  rocks  that  lie  strewn  in  picturesque 
disorder  in  its  course.  On  either  side  of  the  valley,  the 
steep  slopes  are  clothed  with  wood  ;  and  a  short  way 
down  the  river  we  see  the  tall  chimney  and  extensive 
works  of  the  Ivybridge  paper  mill  ;  only  a  few  cottages 
of  the  village  being  visible  amongst  the  trees.  The 
Tourist  who  may  desire  to  preserve  some  memento  of  his 
trip,  will  find  many  illustrations  of  the  South  Devon  Rail- 
way in  most  of  the  Printsellers'  shops  in  the  neighbouring 
towns.  Before  we  go  further  we  may  be  allowed  to  advert 
for  a  moment  to 

THE  FIVE  VIADUCTS 

Over  which  the  Railway  Traveller  passes,  and  which  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them.     In 
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their  construction  they  combine  in  a  remarkable  degree 
lightness  with  symmetry — elegance  with  strength  ;  but 
their  picturesque  effect  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  formal 
appearance  of  the  telegraph  posts.  The  design  is  precisely 
similar  in  the  Glazebrook,  Bittaford,  Ivybridge,  Blatch- 
ford, and  Slade  Viaducts,  the  only  difference  being  in  their 
heights  and  lengths.  The  openings  in  each  are  60  feet  in 
span  ;  and  the  railway  is  supported  between  the  piers  by 
wrought  iron  girders.  The  piers  are  of  large  blocks  of 
granite  from  the  neighbouring  moor,  and  are  raised  in  a 
solid  mass  for  about  20  feet  from  the  foundations,  where 
they  are  only  9  feet  in  width.  From  this  base  they  rise 
in  two  parts,  each  8  feet  by  8  feet  at  the  base,  tapering  to 
6  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet  6  inches  at  the  level  of  the  rails, 
and  having  spaces  of  7  feet  9  inches  between  each  at  the 
base,  and  8  feet  6  inches  immediately  under  the  railway. 
The  capitals  of  each  pier  are  of  simple  chaste  design,  in 
harmony  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  whole.  The 
Glazebrook  Viaduct  has  7  openings,  and  its  greatest  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  rails  is  about  72  feet  ;  Bittaford 
Viaduct,  5  openings,  height  62  feet ;  Ivybridge  Viaduct, 
11  openings,  height  113  feet ;  Blatchford  Viaduct,  13 
openings,  height  105  feet ;  Slade  Viaduct,  12  openings, 
height  103  feet. 

Forward  again. — The  line  still  runs  along  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  high  above  the  wide  spread  valleys  on  our  left. 
At  about  two  miles  from  Ivybridge  we  pass  over  the  river 
Yealm  by  the  Blatchford  Viaduct,  so  called  from  the  seat 
of  Sir  Frederick  Rogers,  Bart.,  a  short  distance  to  the 
right.  Here,  as  at  Ivybridge,  we  look  down  on  either 
side  on  scenes  of  surpassing  beauty  ;  but  the  rapidity  of 
our  course  allows  too  little  time  to  observe  them,  unless 
we  happen  to  be  in  one  of  the  few  trains  that  stop  at  the 
little  Station  at  Cornwood  Road,  near  at  hand,  when,  by 
its  slackening  speed,  we  may  have  a  longer  look,  and  a 
pretty  peep  at  the  viaduct  we  have  just  passed  over  and 
the  one  we  are  now  approaching,  called  the  Slade  Viaduct, 
in  the  pleasant  neighbourhood  of  Slade  House,  the  residence 
of  Capt.  Pode.  We  are  now  getting  near  Hemerdon,  the 
seat  of  G.  Woollcombe,  Esq.,  and  from  this  point  descend 
the  Hemerdon  Incline,  with  an  average  fall  of  about  1  in 
45.  The  remainder  of  the  line  into  Plymouth  is  laid 
double  to  allow  trains  to  pass  each  other.  At  the  foot  of 
the  incline,  we  reach  the  pretty  Station  of  Plympton  St. 
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Mary  ;  but  that  village,  though  close  by,  is  hidden  from 
our  sight. 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  Plympton  Station  we 
pass  under  the  Exeter  and  Plymouth  road  by  the  most 
oblique  bridge  on  this  railway.  The  abutments  are  of 
stone,  but  the  arch  is  of  bricks,  moulded  to  their  proper 
form,  and  laid  in  winding  courses.  The  angle  of  obliquity 
is  63  degrees,  the  square  span  28  feet,  the  skew  span  62 
feet ;  and  the  work  is  one  among  the  many  examples  of 
the  scientific  skill  of  the  engineer,  and  of  the  creditable 
workmanship  of  Messrs  Carpenter  &  Co.,  the  contractors. 
We  soon  enter  upon  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  called 
"The  Laira,"  which  forms  the  estuary  of  the  river  Plym  ; 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  which  is  seen  the  wooded  domain 
of  Saltram  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  Morley.  A  good  view  is 
obtained  of  the  Laira  Iron  Bridge,  which  spans  the  estuary 
at  Oreston.  Here,  on  the  right,  the  Tavistock  Branch 
joins  the  main  line.  At  Laira  Green  (which  was  for  some 
time  the  terminus  of  the  South  Devon  Railway)  we  again 
pass  under  the  Exeter  road,  and  immediately  afterwards, 
crossing  the  Dartmoor  Railway  on  the  level,  we  proceed 
up  the  valley  by  Lipson  House,  till  we  enter  a  short 
tunnel,  which  passes  under  the  Tavistock  road  at  Mutley 
Plain.  On  emerging  from  this  tunnel,  we  descend  by  an 
incline  to  the  northern  suburbs  of  Plymouth.  The  rail- 
way here  curves  quickly  round  towards  the  south,  and 
passing  over  King-street,  crosses  Union-street  by  a  hand- 
some iron  bridge  supported  on  pillars.  This  brings  us  to 
the  end  of  our  journey  at  the  central  and  eligible  part 
of  Plymouth,  only  three  minutes'  walk  from  the  Roval 
Hotel. 


Having  taken  the  Stranger  over  the  South  Devon  Rail- 
way, and  endeavoured  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  which  present  themselves  whilst  tra- 
versing this  highly  picturesque  line,  we  shall  now  proceed 
towards  the  South  of  Devon  by  turnpike  road  from  Exeter. 

Passing  over  Exe  Bridge  and  through  Alphington- street 
on  the  left,  we  arrive  by  the  Plymouth  road  at  the  village 
of  Alphington,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Exeter, 
where  our  road,  to  Starcross  turns  off  from  the  Plymouth 
branch  to  the  left,  close  by  the  Church.  We  pursue  our 
journey  along  the  valley  of  the  Exe,  a  short  distance  from 
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its  western  bank  ;  and  as  the  road  undulates  and  occasion- 
ally approaches  and  recedes  from  the  river,  some  very 
charming  prospects  open  to  the  traveller. 

STAECEOSS. 
[Inn  ;  The  Courtenay  Arms.) 

This  little  place,  like  its  opposite  neighbour — Lympstone 
— only  known  a  few  years  since  for  the  celebrity  of  its 
cockles  and  oysters,  is  now  assuming  a  very  genteel 
appearance,  and  aspiring  to  the  title  of  a  watering  place. 
The  improvements  and  increase  of  buildings  here,  with 
that  view,  have  been  many  and  striking.  The  gravel 
walk  by  the  side  of  the  railway,  close  to  the  river,  is  a 
pleasant  promenade.  Many  persons  resort  to  this  little 
place  in  the  summer  season  for  change  of  air,  who  cannot 
Dear  the  stronger  sea  air  of  the  coast.  Starcross  is  in  the 
parish  of  Kenton,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  cross  that. 
formerly  stood  near  the  landing  place  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  A  District  Chapel,  of  small  dimensions,  was  built 
here  in  1826  ;  besides  which  there  is  a  place  of  worship 
for  the  "Wesleyans.  The  Courtenay  Arms,  pleasantly 
situated  close  to  the  railway  station,  affords  excellent 
accommodation  as  an  hotel,  having  a  large  room  where 
balls  and  assemblies  are  held  at  the  time  of  the  Eegatta, 
in  the  summer  season.  The  principal  lodging-houses  are 
those  facing  the  river  at  the  north-western  end  of  the 
town. 

On  leaving  Starcross,  the  road  takes  a  short  turn  inland, 
but  soon  returns  to  the  banks  of  the  Exe,  when  the  tower 
and  town  of  Exmouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Exe  to  the  sea.  with  the  shipping  in 
the  Bight,  become  prominent  and  striking  objects  in  the 
view.  The  sand,  called  the  Y>rarren,  stretching  out  and 
almost  closing  the  channel,  extends  nearly  two  miles, 
along  which  is  the  road  to  the  ferry  boat  at  Exmouth,  the 
property  of  the  Eailway  Company.  On  the  cliff  at  the 
western  end  of  the  "Warren,  is  a  small  inn,  called  Mount 
Pleasant,  from  whence  a  charming  view  of  sea  and  river 
scenery  is  obtained. 

Our  road  now  leaves  the  banks  of  the  river  and  turns 
sharply  round  to  the  west,  having  before  us  the  conspicuous 
Ashcombe  tower,  standing  on  the  woody  heights,  within 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  Mamhead,  the  residence  of  Sir 
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Lidstone  Newrnan,  Bart.,  the  late  proprietor,  Sir  Robert 
jNTewman,  having  been  slain  at  the  battle  of  Inkcrmann. 
The  noble  mansion  is  seen  on  our  right.  On  ascending 
the  hill  towards  Dawlish,  a  view  of  the  sea  opens  upon  us, 
and  passing  by  the  newly  erected  villas  we  soon  enter  this 
favourite  watering  place. 

DAWLISH 

(Inns  :    London   Hotel, — York   Hotel, — Station  Hotel, — 
Railway  Inn.) 

Owes  its  rise  from  a  mere  village  of  fishermen's  huts 
occupying  this  site  about  fifty  years  since,  to  that  of  a 
place  of  resort  for  invalids,  chiefly  to  its  favourable  position 
and  aspect.  It  lies  in  a  valley,  running  from  east  to  west, 
somewbat  about  midway  between  the  rivers  Exe  and 
Teign.  Its  beach  or  sea  front  is  comprised  within  a  cove 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  formed  by  the  pro- 
jecting cliffs  of  Langstone  on  the  east,  and  the  Parson  and 
Clerk  rocks  on  the  west.  The  town  itself  extends  up  the 
valley  a  considerable  distance,  much  farther  than  the 
visitor,  arriving  by  either  of  the  turnpike  roads  from  the 
east  or  west,  would  at  first  suppose.  A  small  rivulet  runs 
through  the  middle,  and  is  crossed  at  two  or  three  places 
by  bridges  of  stone  or  iron.  From  the  mouth  or  opening 
of  the  vailey  the  houses  are  built  along  on  each  side,  the 
space  between  being  appropriated  to  a  lawn  and  shrubbery, 
which  are  intersected  and  surrounded  by  a  wide  gravelled 
path,  forming  an  agreeable  walk,  open  at  all  times  both  to 
inhabitants  and  visitors.  The  principal  residences  are,  the 
new  Villas  on  the  East  Cliff,  the  beautiful  Terraces  on  the 
Teignmouth  Hill,  the  Beach,  and  the  Strand.  The  ter- 
races fronting  the  sea  embrace  a  most  extensive  and 
delightful  prospect,  much  enhanced  by  looking  over  the 
high  cliffs  on  which  they  stand  upon  the  winding  beach 
and  railway  beneath,  ever  alive  with  moving  objects  of 
interest.  Barton  and  Plantation  Terraces  have  a  more 
sheltered  aspect,  but  commanding  beautiful  and  diversified 
sea  and  land  views. 

The  manor  of  Dawlish,  known  by  the  name  of  Douelis, 
at  the  period  of  the  Doomsday  survey  belonged  to  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  ;  but  about  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter, 
and  was  sold  by  them  some  years  since  under  the  powers 
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of  an  act  for  the  redemption  of  the  land  tax.  The  present 
possessor  is  Peter  Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 

The  climate  of  Dawlish  seems  on  all  hands  to  be  consi- 
dered of  a  more  warm  and  genial  nature  than  those  places 
surrounding  it,  even  that  of  Torquay  itself, — at  least  the 
doctors  think  so.  Dr.  Shapter  observes,*  "  The  climate  of 
Dawlish  is  considerably  warmer  than  that  of  Exeter,  and 
I  should  even  think  than  that  of  Torquay."  And  the 
author  of  "  The  Spas  of  England,"  on  this  subject  gives 
the  following  results  : — "  From  1835  to  1839,  both  inclu- 
sive, and  for  the  five  cold  montbs  of  the  year,  January, 
February,  March,  November,  and  December,  the  mean 
temperature  of  each  of  which  montbs  (taking  all  the  years 
together)  has  been  at  43°,  45°,  49°,  and  45°  by  day  ;  and 
35°,  36°,  37°,  41°,  and  38°,  by  night.  Now  the  mean 
temperature  of  three  similar  months,  January,  February, 
and  March,  taken  for  five  years,  (namely  1830-1-2-3  and  8), 
at  Torquay,  according  to  Dr.  De  Barry's  tables,  has  been 
at  39°,  43°,  45°,  showing  an  inferiority  of  temperature  as 
compared  with  Dawlish,  in  two  out  of  the  three  worst 
months  of  the  year. 

The  sea-bathing,  from  the  slight  inclination  of  the 
beach  and  the  firmness  of  the  sands,  is  of  the  best  de- 
scription ;  and  the  bathing  machines  are  correspondingly 
numerous.  The  Public  Baths  are  on  the  Marine  Parade. 
The  front  of  the  building  is  in  the  Doric  style,  and  claims 
some  pretension  to  taste  as  an  erection  after  that  order  of 
architecture.  The  internal  arrangements  are  good.  There 
are  two  bath  rooms,  with  a  tile-cased  bath  to  each,  which 
is  supplied  with  water  from  the  sea,  raised  by  an  hydraulic 
engine,  and  heated  by  a  steam  apparatus.  The  shower 
baths,  and  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  baths,  are  constructed 
on  modern  and  approved  principles. 

The  Public  Eooms,  which  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
place,  comprise  ball,  billiard,  and  refreshment  rooms.  The 
reading  and  news  room  is  at  Piermont  Place,  adjoining, 
where  a  good  supply  of  the  London  and  provincial  papers 
are  taken  in.  Circulating  Libraries  are  kept  by  the  several 
booksellers  in  the  town. 

The  Town  Hall,  a  new  btiilding  erected  in  King-street, 
1854,  gives  accommodation  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business,  meetings  of  magistrates,  &c.     It  also  furnishes 

*  Climate  of  Devon,  page  150. 
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space  for  the  reading  room  of  the  Library  and  General 
Knowledge  Society. 

Dawlish  is  not  a  market  town,  but  from  its  locality  in 
and  adjoining  a  rich  agricultural  district,  the  supply  of 
butcher's  meat  and  general  provisions  is  ample,  and  at 
reasonable  prices.  The  town  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
have  recently  placed  themselves  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Act.  The  lighting  of  the  town  has 
been  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  gas,  and  the 
formation  of  a  gas  light  and  coke  company.  The  present 
population  is  about  4,014. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Dawlish  is  situated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town,  a  very  pleasant  walk,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  beach.  The  old  structure  was 
very  ancient,  and  in  the  year  1824,  all  but  the  tower  was 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Mr.  Andrew  Patey,  architect.  The  exterior  of  the  new 
church,  with  its  pinnacles,  battlements,  and  buttresses, 
presents  a  veiy  good  specimen  of  what  is  known  as  the 
English  gothic  style,  and  affords  a  lasting  memento  of  the 
taste  and  talent  of  the  lamented  architect.  The  interior, 
consisting  of  a  nave,  transept,  two  aisles,  and  a  chancel, 
extends  in  length  about  120  feet,  and  will  contain  nearly 
2,000  persons.  The  large  eastern  window,  with  its  well 
wrought  tracery  and  mosaic  stained  glass,  produces  a  good 
effect.  An  excellent  organ  is  erected  in  this  Church. 
There  are  two  monuments,  by  Flaxman  :  one  to  the 
memory  of  Lady  Pennyman,  ob.  1801,  representing  four 
females  kneeling  around  an  urn  ;  another  to  the  memory 
of  the  wife  of  William  Hunter,  Esq.,  representing  an  urn 
with  a  single  female  figure  mourning  over  it ;  and  other 
plain  marble  tablets. 

A  Chapel  of  Ease  stands  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Strand,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mark.  This  Chapel  was 
built  by  private  subscription,  from  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  J.  Hay  ward,  Esq.,  of  Exeter.  It  con- 
tains two  rich  and  handsome  stained  glass  windows,  which 
were  put  in  by  some  of  the  parishioners,  in  memory  of  the 
charities  of  the  late  Charles  Hoare,  Esq.,  and  of  his  wife, 
who  also  contributed  largely  towards  the  building  and 
endowment  of  this  Chapel.  The  windows  are  by  Messrs. 
O'Connor,  of  Bernard- street,  London.  A  small  ancient 
Episcopal  Chapel  at  Cofton,  about  two  miles  from  the 
town,  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  parish,  which  for 
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a  long  time  lay  in  a  dilapidated  state,  was  some  years 
since  repaired  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Devon,  and  opened  as  a  Chapel  of  Ease  for  the  neighbour- 
hood. A  Chapel  supported  by  the  Independent  Dissenters, 
in  Chapel-street ;  and  a  new  "Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been 
lately  built  in  Brunswick  Place.  A  small  place  of  worship 
for  the  use  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  is  in  New  Cut. 

"WALKS   AND  RIDES. 

These  are  many  and  varied.  The  first,  of  course,  to  the 
visitant  of  a  watering  place,  is  the  Beach.  Here,  as  before 
alluded  to,  the  sands  will  be  found  firm  and  hard ;  and  the 
extensive  terrace  walk  on  the  line  of  the  railway,  between 
it  and  the  sea,  is  of  matchless  beauty.  There  is  an 
agreeable  little  promenade,  called  The  Parade,  overlooking 
the  railway  and  the  beach,  in  front  of  the  Baths.  The 
lawn  and  public  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  from 
their  sheltered  position,  offer  in  all  seasons  a  desirable 
retreat  for  invalids,  and  are  much  frequented  by  strangers 
and  inhabitants  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  of  a  summer's 
day.  The  shady  lanes  of  the  vale  of  Dawlish  have  always 
given  a  charm  to  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  before  we 
proceed  to  point  them  out,  we  shall  take  the  Visitor  up 
the  town  by  the  Strand,  turning  on  the  right  up  Queen- 
street,  into  Park  Lane,  passing  the  Town  Hall  on  our 
right,  and  the  Church  on  the  left,  and  thence  by  a  road  in 
a  line  with  the  Church,  to  the  beaiitiful  grounds  of 

LUSCOMBE, 

The  seat  of  P.  P.  Hoare,  Esq.  The  plantations  belonging 
to  this  domain  running  up  the  hill  side  to  the  summit  of 
Haldon,  afford  most  delightful,  varied,  and  extensive 
walks  and  views ;  the  whole  of  the  beauties  of  which  the 
stranger  will  scarcely  discover  in  one  visit.  The  house, 
is  situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  woods  and  planta- 
tions. The  towers,  battlements,  arches,  pinnacles,  and 
mullioned  windows  of  the  mansion,  with  the  surrounding 
scenery,  unite  in  producing  an  appearance  of  great  pictu- 
resque beauty.  The  grounds  and  gardens  are  extensive, 
and  laid  out  with  much  taste  and  effect,  particularly  the 
American  garden.  An  excellent  carriage  road  is  made 
through  the  principal  parts  of  the  plantations ;  and  in 
various  situations  a  judicious  thinning  of  the  trees  allows 
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a  series  of  most  enchanting  prospects.  The  grounds,  from 
their  nature  and  position,  are  admirably  suited  for  scenic 
effect,  and  extend  from  the  lovely  valley  of  Dawlish,  to 
the  steep  summits  of  Haldon,  abounding  in  hollows  or 
coombcs,  and  broken  surfaces.  At  one  part,  like  a  Tyrol 
pass,  the  road  winds  in  a  zig-zag  direction  through  the 
plantations,  and  then  descends  into  a  woody  glen.  Seats 
and  rustic  buildings  are  placed  about  in  convenient  and 
picturesque  situations.  These  justly- admired  grounds  are 
much  visited  by  strangers,  who  are  admitted  readily  at 
certain  hours. 

Having  taken  the  stranger  to  Luscombe  by  the  carriage 
way,  we  shall  now  return  towards  the  Church  to  the  end 
of  the  Luscombe  Road,  opposite  Newhay  "Walk.  The 
road  on  our  right,  passing  along  the  south  side  of  Lus- 
combe, leads  to  Aller  Yale,  a  sheltered  and  retired  walk 
which  may  be  continued  to  Haldon ;  or  by  lanes  on  the 
left  round  to  Oaklands,  Holcombe,  &c. 

In  our  way  to  Luscombe,  through  Old  Town-street,  the 
road  to  the  right  turning  off  by  the  Swan  Inn  leads  to 
Mamhead,  &c,  A  little  further  on,  before  turning  down 
to  Stonelands,  belonging  to  Peter  Richard  Hoare  Esq., 
the  road  on  the  northern  side  of  this  residence  leads  along 
the  vale  to  Dawlish  "Water,  Ashcombe,  &c.  From  these 
points  the  summit  of  Haldon  may  be  attained,  which  gives 
ever  varying  and  most  extensive  prospects.  The  roads 
and  lanes  diverging  in  a  north-eastern  direction  from 
Dawlish  Water,  Ashcombe,  &c,  will  conduct  the  stranger 
to  the  beautiful  grounds  and  woods  of  Mamhead.  The 
"Walks  and  Rides  in  this  direction  may  also  be  reached  by 
the  lane  turning  off  from  Park-lane  at  the  head  of  Park- 
street,  passing  on  the  right  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
East  Cliff  Villas. 

In  our  return  from  Luscombe,  we  shall  pass  through 
the  pleasant  walk  of  Newhay  by  the  side  of  the  millstream, 
visit  the  Church  and  Churchyard,  and  thence  into  Church- 
street.  The  road  in  continuation  of  this  street  leads  to 
Oaklands,  the  residence  of  A.  E.  Strickland,  Esq.,  and  over 
the  high  and  open  ground  of  Holcombe  Down,  which  for 
fine  and  extensive  views  is  not  to  be  surpassed,  especially 
at  the  point  where  the  rivers  Teign  and  Exe  are  both  seen 
right  and  left.  From  Church-street,  near  the  Church,  a 
path  on  the  left  conducts  over  the  western  side  of  Dawlish 
into  the  Teignmouth  Road,  from  which  the  pedestrian  will 
get  some  pleasing  peeps  over  the  town. 
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"We  must  not  omit  the  Marine  Walk  along  the  sands  to 
the  east,  when  the  tide  is  low,  as  far  as  Langstone  Cliff, 
and  returning  hy  a  good  path  over  the  fields  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  lulls.  From  the  Beach  there  is  a  path  close  to 
the  Preventive  Station  which  leads  up  into  the  Starcross 
Road,  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the  East  Cliff  Villas. 
The  great  improvement  of  the  turnpike  roads  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  town,  within  these  few  years,  has  rendered 
all  of  them  pleasant  walks,  affording  occasional  snatches 
of  sea  scenery,  remarkably  pretty  and  interesting. 

About  three  miles  from  Dawlish  by  railway,  and  three 
and  a  half  by  turnpike  road,  is  Teignmouth. 

TEIGNMOUTH 

(Inns  :  Eoyal  Hotel, — Queen's  Hotel, — London  Hotel, — 
Devon  Arms, — Railway  Hotel.) 

Consists  of  two  manors  or  parishes,  and  generally  termed 
two  towns,  East  and  "West,  but  now  joined  ;  and  in  our 
short  description  we  shall  consider  them,  as  they  appear, 
but  one  town.  This  is  the  largest  watering  place  on  the 
Devonshire  coast,  with  the  exception  of  Torquay.  Its 
peculiarly  pleasant  situation,  at  the  mouth  of  a  wide 
navigable  river,  which  here  in  its  course  makes  a  sudden 
sweep  round,  and  falling  into  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel, 
forms  a  tongue  or  neck  of  land  whereon  a  portion  of  the 
town  is  built,  having  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the  river  on 
the  other  ;  whilst  the  principal  part  is  formed  around  the 
bottom  and  over  the  face  and  two  sides  of  a  hill  or  ridge, 
which  rises  gradually  from  the  tongue  of  land  before 
mentioned,  running  towards  the  north,  one  side  having  a 
river  or  western  aspect,  and  the  other  that  of  the  sea  or 
eastern.  Of  the  town  or  streets  of  Teignmouth,  not  much 
can  be  said  in  praise  of  their  width  or  regularity  ;  but 
with  the  fine  and  extensive  Esplanade  or  Den,  and  beauti- 
ful open  beach,  no  watering  place  in  the  West  can  vie. 

By  a  passage  in  "  Leland's  Itinerary,"  as  quoted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  East  Teignmouth  is  termed  "  the  elder 
town,"  and  described  as  having  "  at  the  west  side  a  peace 
of  the  sanddy  ground  called  the  Dene,  whereon  hath  beene 
not  many  yeres  syns  diverse  howses  and  wine  cellers." 
"West  Teignmouth  at  an  early  period  was  a  celebrated 
haven.  The  river  at  that  time  is  supposed  to  have  been 
navigable  for  ships  of  large  size,  and  no  shifting  bar  then 
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existed  at  the  entrance.  Both  Camden  and  Risdon  state 
that  at  this  place  the  Danes  first  landed  in  England  ;  but 
it  is  thought  they  must  have  mistaken  it  for  Tynemouth, 
in  Northumberland,  as  the  latter  place  is  the  Tynemouth 
alluded  to  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  "West  Teignmouth  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  sent  members  to  a  council,  held  at 
"Westminster.  The  port  furnished  seven  ships  and  120 
mariners  to  the  Calais  expedition  of  Edward  III.  It  was 
burned  by  a  French  pirate  in  the  year  1347,  and  again 
experienced  a  similar  misfortune  in  1690,  from  several 
ships  that  were  detached  for  that  purpose  from  the  French 
fleet,  then  drawn  up  in  Torbay.  To  repair  the  injury 
sustained  by  this  attack,  the  inhabitants  procured  a  brief, 
which  enabled  them  to  raise  upwards  of  £11,000,  which 
was  appropriated  to  the  restoration  of  the  town.  The 
manor  of  "West  Teignmouth  belonged  to  the  see  of  Exeter 
till  the  year  1549,  when  it  was  alienated  by  requisition  of 
the  Crown  to  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  Knt.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Eight  Honourable  Lord  Clifford,  of  TJg- 
brooke.  The  manor  of  East  Teignmouth,  with  that  of 
Dawlish,  was  held  for  many  centuries  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter  till  the  year  1802,  when  it  was  sold 
under  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  redemption 
of  the  land  tax.  The  present  possessor  of  the  former  is 
the  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Devon.  The  lord  of 
each  manor  respectively  holds  a  court-leet  and  court- 
baron  annually,  when  a  portreeve  and  other  officers  are 
chosen. 

The  climate  of  Teignmouth  partakes  pretty  much  of 
that  of  the  district — mild  and  equable.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  the  west  and  south-west,  which  are  generally 
wami  and  genial.  It  is  protected  from  the  north-east — 
the  coldest  wind  that  blows — by  the  hill  or  ridge  already 
spoken  of,  but  open  towards  the  sea  on  the  east.  The 
infrequency  of  the  wind  from  the  latter  quarter  is  shown 
by  the  circumstance,  that  in  exposed  situations,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  trees  and  plants  yield  to  the  opposite  cur- 
rent, and  incline  towards  this  point.  As  a  proof  of  the 
general  mildness  of  the  cliinate,  the  delicate  myrtle, 
fuschia,  and  other  choice  plants  of  much  warmer  countries 
are  reared,  and  flourish  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air  all  the 
year  round.  It  might  be  presumed  of  Teignmouth,  from 
its  situation  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  that  the  characteristic 
of  its  air  would  be  great  humidity  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
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to  posse  ss  it  more  than  many  other  towns  in  this  county 
whose  situations  are  remote  from  such  a  locality.  Showers 
are  frequent ;  hut  such  is  the  gravelly  natiue  of  the  soil, 
that  the  water  percolates  through,  and  within  half  an  hour 
after  their  fall  the  ground  hecomes  dry,  so  that  unwhole- 
some exhalations  are  prevented.  The  general  healthiness 
of  this  place  may  be  noticed  by  the  fact  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  longevity  which  occur  among  its  inhabitants. 

The  excellencies  and  capabilities  of  the  Beach  of  Teign- 
mouth  of  affording  good  sea-bathing  are  proverbial ;  and 
perhaps  with  few  or  any  exceptions,  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  any  watering  place  in  the  kingdom.  The  Beach  is 
composed  of  fine  sand,  one  of  the  best  materials  for  the 
pm-pose,  which  is  firm  to  the  feet,  and  can  be  used  at  any 
state  of  tide.  The  inclination  of  the  shore  is  somewhat 
more  than  that  of  Dawlish,  but  not  so  much  as  Sidmouth 
or  Budleigh  Salterton ;  and  the  bather  can  choose  either 
deep  or  shallow  water,  according  to  his  fancy  or  expe- 
diency. The  bathing  machines  are  numerous,  and  the 
prices  exceedingly  moderate. 

Towards  the  latter  portion  of  the  last  century  Teign- 
mouth  began  to  be  known  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  persons 
seeking  health  or  pleasure ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  new  buildings  and  houses  have  successively  arisen 
to  supply  the  wants  and  accommodations  of  sojourners  for 
this  purpose.  So  great  has  been  the  increase  of  lodging 
accommodation  within  the  last  few  years,  that  sufficient 
for  three  hundred  families  have  been  added.  The  places 
where  the  principal  houses  and  lodgings  are  now  situated 
are — the  Crescent,  the  Terrace,  Courtenay  Bow,  and 
Spring  Gardens  on  the  Den,  facing  the  sea  ;  the  Dawlish 
Boad  on  the  hill,  as  you  enter  from  Dawlish ;  on  the 
north-western  side  of  the  town  leading  to  the  Bridge 
over  the  Teign  ;  Begent  Place,  Victoria  Terrace,  "Welling- 
ton Bow,  Xorthxunberland  place,  and  some  others  in  the 
town,  conveniently  situated  from  their  vicinity  to  the 
promenade,  public  rooms,  &c.  Besides  these  enumerated, 
there  are  the  new  residences  built  by  the  BxiBding  Com- 
pany, called  Landscore  Villas,  in  the  Coombe  Boad  ;  the 
Beed  Villas,  in  Beed  Vale  ;  the  Brimley  Villas,  in  Brimley 
Vale ;  and  various  other  detached  houses  sprinkled  about 
in  the  vicinity,  and  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  town.  In 
addition  to  which  some  large  mansions  have  been  erected, 
by   Messi  .    Harvey,    of   Torquay,   on  the  beautiful  site 
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between  Teignmouth  and  Dawlish,  overlooking  the  Parson 
and  Clerk  cliffs. 

We  must  not  omit  the  hamlet  of  Siialdox,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and  the  retired  village  of 
Bishopsteignton,  a  short  distance  up  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Teign,  as  possessing  houses  appropriated  to  this  purpose. 
A  visitant  retiring  to  Teignmouth  can  choose  a  locality 
embracing  scenery  the  most  adapted  to  his  taste.  On  the 
Den  or  Beach  he  -will  hare  the  "  ocean  wide,  the  broad 
expanse,  with  towering  cliff  and  shelving  shore,'' — always 
grand  and  beautiful  to  contemplate :  on  tl  ime, 

with  the  addition  of  the  town  as  a  foreground.  But  should 
his  taste  incline  inland,  the  north-western  end  of  the  town 
will  afford  him  a  magnificent  prospect  up  the  Teign,  and 
over  the  country  as  far  as  the  high  and  bold  hills  of 
Haytor  and  Kippon  Tor  on  Dartmoor,  with  the  long  and 
picturesque  bridge  across  the  river,  alway 
object  in  this  direction. 

From  the  size  and  population  of  Teignmouth  and 
neighbourhood,  good  and  genteel  society  are  generally 
found  here.  The  inhabitants  of  late  years  have  done  and 
continue  to  do  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  town. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  the  year  183G  for 
this  purpose.  The  gas  was  introduced  ;  and  a  supply  of 
spring  water  from  Haldon  was  conveyed  to  a  reservoir- 
near  the  village  of  Coombe,  and  from  thence  to  another 
reservoir  close  to  Teignmouth,  and  passed  by  means  of 
iron  pipes  to  every  part  of  the  town.  By  an  ingenious 
contrivance  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  arising  from  the 
height  of  the  reservoirs  above  the  town,  a  hose  can  be 
attached  to  some  of  the  fire -plugs  and  made  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  fire-engine,  by  throwing  water  to  a  consider- 
able height.  The  West  of  England  Insm'ance  Company 
have,  however,  a  powerful  engine  and  an  efficient  brigade 
located  here.  The  erection  of  hot,  cold,  and  medicated 
Baths,  upon  a  more  extended  scale  than  at  present  exists, 
is  a  pnbHc  work  much  called  for,  and  which  we  have  no 
doubt  will  sooner  or  later  be  accomplished. 

Teignmouth  up  to  the  6th  of  January,  1853,  belonged 
to  the  port  of  Exeter,  but  at  that  time  arrangements  were 
made  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which,  a  free  port 
was  established.  The  limits  of  the  new  port  of  Teign- 
mouth now  extend  from  Langstone  Point  on  the  east,  to 
G-ahnpton  Point  in  Torbay  on  the  west.     Teignmouth  has 
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for  many  years  earned  on  a  considerable  trade  -with  New- 
foundland. A  large  export  trade  is  also  done  from  this 
place,  consisting  of  fine  pipe  and  potter's  clay,  dug  up  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Kingsteignton ;  and  granite 
brought  down  the  Teign  from  the  Hay  tor  granite  works. 
A  commodious  quay  on  the  river  was  constructed  in  the 
year  1820,  by  the  late  Geo.  Templer,  Esq.,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveniently  shipping  these  arricles,  and  which  is  now 
connected  by  a  line  of  rails  with  the  South  Devon  Railway. 

Teignmouth  is  in  the  hunched  of  Exminster,  and  con- 
tains a  population  by  the  last  census,  of  6,092  persons. 
Three  chartered  fairs  are  held  during  the  year,  in  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  September.  An  an- 
mial  Eegatta  takes  place  in  the  season,  which  is  always 
fully  and  fashionably  attended. 

The  situation  of  the  principal  Inns : — The  London 
Hotel,  in  Bank-street ;  the  Royal  Hotel,  Den  Terrace ; 
the  Queen's  Hotel,  "Wellington-row ;  the  Devon  Arms, 
Northumberland-place  ;  and  the  Railway  Hotel,  Station 
road. 

The  Post  Office  and  Stamp  Office  are  in  Somerset  Place. 
Besides  the  Billiard  and  News  Rooms  at  the  Public  Rooms 
on  the  Den,  there  are  News  Rooms  in  Regent-place  ;  and 
Circulating  Libraries  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  A  Bil- 
liard Room  is  also  established  at  the  New  Quay  Inn.  The 
Depository  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge is  in  Fore7street. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

East  Teigxmouth  Church  stands  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Den,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Norman  Church,  which 
was  removed  in  1821,  and  the  present  Church  erected. 
The  architect,  the  late  Mr.  Patey,  has  endeavoured  to 
preserve  the  character  of  the  old  structure  by  adhering  to 
the  Norman  style.  It  presents  the  form  of  a  cross,  exten- 
ding from  east  to  west,  about  ninety  feet,  and  from  north 
to  south,  seventy  feet,  and  will  contain  about  eighteen 
hundred  persons.  The  interior  is  well  arranged.  The 
carved  stone  altar-piece  is  the  work  of  the  late  John 
Kendall,  of  Exeter,  and  presented  to  this  Church  by  his 
brother,  the  late  William  Kendall,  Esq.  A  picture,  by 
King,  of  our  Saviour  crowned  with  thorns,  surmounts  the 
altar-piece.  The  Church  of  East  Teignmouth  was  originally 
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a  Chapel  to  Dawlish,  and  is  now  termed  a  daughter  church, 
the  Vicar  of  Dawlish  having  the  right  of  appointing  a 
perpetual  curate. 

"West  Teigkaiouth  Church. — This  Church  stands  at 
the  north-west  of  the  town,  and  was  built  about  the  same 
time  as  the  former  Church.  It  is  a  large  octagonal 
building  possessing  in  its  outward  character  very  little 
attraction.  The  interior,  although  of  a  novel  and  singular 
appearance,  has  some  pretensions  to  architectural  taste  : 
the  slender  gothic  pillars  supporting  a  richly  vaulted 
ceiling,  from  the  middle  of  which  rises  an  octagon  dome 
lantern,  produce  a  good  effect.  The  carved  altar-piece  is 
of  excellent  workmanship,  and  much  admired.  The 
Church  is  large,  holding  about  2,000  persons.  It  is  an 
appendage  to  the  vicarage  of  Bishopsteignton. 

Dissexting  Chapels. — The  only  Dissenting  Cbapel 
possessing  any  character  for  design  or  architecture  i3  the 
Wesley  an  Chapel,  in  Somerset-place,  erected  in  1845-6, 
by  R.  B.  Best,  Esq.,  architect.  The  old  building  was 
taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  railway.  The  present 
building  will  give  accommodation  for  about  500  sittings. 
Zion  Chapel,  belonging  to  the  Independents,  is  in  Dawlish - 
street.  The  Baptist  Chapel,  now  occupied  by  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren,  in  Bitton-street.  The  Boman  Catholic- 
Chapel  is  on  Myrtle  Hill. 

The  Public  Rooms. — This  building  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  Crescent,  on  the  Den,  facing  the  sea.  It  is  a  truly 
elegant  and  classical  structure,  and  was  erected  by  the 
late  Andrew  Patey,  Esq.,  in  1826,  from  funds  derived  by 
subscription.  It  contains  a  handsome  ball-room,  seventy 
feet  long,  having  three  chaste  glass  chandeliers  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  ;  with  large  tea  and  card  rooms.  There 
are  subscription,  reading,  billiard,  and  news  rooms  ;  also 
stewards'  apartments  and  dressing  rooms.  A  lodge  of 
Freemasons  assemble  at  these  rooms  on  the  first  Monday 
in  each  month. 

The  Public  Baths. — These  are  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Beach,  and  consist  of  two  baths. 

The  Athenaeum. — This  building  is  situated  at  the  end 
of  Globe-lane,  its  principal  entrance  being  from  Northum- 
berland-street. It  was  erected  in  the  spring  of  1848,  by 
six  shareholders.  It  is  a  well-constructed  building  in  the 
Grecian  style,  and  is  capable  of  containing  about  500 
persons.     It  is  held  by  the  Teignmouth  Useful  Knowledge 
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Society,  though  originally  intended  and  used  as  a  Theatre, 
and  occasionally  used  for  meetings  of  various  kinds. 

The  Market. — A  convenient  market-place  was  erected 
at  the  western  end  of  the  town,  about  the  year  1820. 
There  are  two  principal  entrances,  one  from  Xorthumber- 
land-place,  and  the  other  from  Brunswick-place.  The 
market  clay  is  on  Saturday,  when  it  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  meat,  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  necessaries. 
A  plentiful  supply  of  fish  can  be  obtained  here  at  any 
time,  an  excellent  fishery  having  existed  for  many  years 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Teign,  and  up  the  river,  where  whiting, 
soles,  turbot,  mackerel,  mullett,  salmon,  and  other  fish  are 
caught  daily,  when  in  season. 

The  Bridge  across  the  Teign  is  said  to  be  longer  than 
any  other  in  England.  It  was  erected  in  1826-7,  by  Mr. 
Roger  Hopkins,  engineer,  at  a  cost  of  £19,000,  and  is 
1,671  feet  in  length.  There  are  thirty-four  arches,  and  a 
drawbridge  over  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel  to  allow 
vessels  to  pass  Tip  and  down  the  river.  The  arches  are 
made  of  iron  and  wood,  and  chiefly  supported  by  the  same 
materials.  From  the  action  of  the  salt  water  on  these 
substances,  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  principal  arches, 
in  the  year  1838,  gave  way,  and  a  portion  of  the  Bridge 
fell  down.  Since  that  time  the  whole  has  been  repaired 
in  a  more  durable  manner,  and  the  Bridge  was  re-opened 
in  1840. 

The  Lighthouse. — A  small  lighthouse  stands  on  the 
Den,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Teign.  It  was  erected 
by  order  of  the  Teignmouth  Harbom  Commissioners  in 
1844-5.  It  shows  a  red  light,  and  is  intended  as  a  beacon 
for  vessels  coming  round  the  Xose  to  keep  off.  It  is  also 
meant  to  direct  vessels  coming  into  the  Teign ;  for  this 
purpose  the  red  flame  of  the  lighthouse  must  be  kept  in  a 
line  with  another  light  at  the  corner  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Watch  House  a  short  distance  behind  it.  Xear  the  light- 
house is  the  Life  Boat  House,  established  and  maintained 
by  the  Royal  National  Life  Boat  Institution  ;  and  here  is 
fixed,  in  siich  a  manner  as  to  be  visible  day  or  night,  one 
of  those  beautiful  barometers  supplied  by  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

The  Cemetery  for  East  and  "West  Teignmouth,  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  the  Burial  Board,  and 
opened  in  1855,  is  in  a  convenient  and  beautiful  situation, 
on  the  rising  ground  leading  to  Haldon,  about  half  a  mile 
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from  both  churches.  The  space  is  about  two  acres,  and 
from  its  elevated  position  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
town,  the  estuary  of  the  river  Teign,  and  the  broad 
expansive  sea.  The  whole  is  well  laid  out  and  planted 
with  shrubs  and  evergreens.  The  consecrated  portion  is 
divided  from  the  unconsecrated  by  a  dwarf  wall  and  iron 
railing  ;  and  a  neat  Chapel  is  erected  on  each  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  burial  service.  A  lodge,  with  waiting 
room,  is  also  built,  and  a  porter  stationed  to  look  after  the 
place  and  keep  the  grounds  in  order.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  enclosure  is  a  good  carriage  road,  made  especially  by 
order  of  the  Board,  which,  being  within  the  limits  of  the 
turnpike  gate,  affords  a  great  convenience  to  the  public  for 
a  carriage  chive  or  walk  through  Brimley  and  Buckeridge 
round  the  grounds  of  the  Cemetery,  and  retiirning  down 
the  Exeter  Road.  The  whole  together  forms  an  additional 
attraction  to  this  beautiful  watering  place. 

The  IxriRMAHY. — This  benevolent  institution,  estab- 
lished in  1848,  is  situated  on  Myrtle  Hill,  and  admits  both 
in-patients  and  out-patients,  by  letters  of  recommendation 
from  Subscribers.  It  admits  and  relieves  some  600 
patients  annually  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  has 
a  house  surgeon,  matron,  nurses,  and  six  medical  officers. 

Public  Schools. — The  East  and  West  Teignmouth 
Parochial.  Schools  are  situated  in  Exeter  Boad.  The 
building  is  a  lofty  one  of  brick  with  free-stone  facings, 
and  was  erected  in  the  year  1859,  the  buildings  originally 
erected  for  the  purpose,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Schools  in  1815,  having  become  inadequate  to  the  growing 
requirements  of  the  town.  The  present  building  contains 
rooms  for  boys,  girls,  and  infant  classes,  and  at  the  top 
storey  are  the  residences  of  the  master  and  mistresses  of 
the  schools. 

The  Bkitish  Schools,  established  1858,  are  held  in  a 
building  adjoining  Zion  Chapel  on  Myrtle  Hill. 

In  Dawlish  Boad,  a  short  distance  before  arriving  at  the 
tumpike-gate,  stands  the  Convent,  built  in  1863,  for  the 
Benedictine  mms  of  Hammersmith.  It  is  an  elegant 
building,  and  occupies  a  commanding  site. 

On  a  convenient  site  in  West  Teignmouth,  are  eighteen 
Model  Cottages,  built  in  1855,  by  the  late  George 
Hennett,  Esq.  By  their  excellent  plan  and  arrangement 
many  additional  comforts  and  conveniences  are  afforded  to 
the  labouring  families  inhabiting  them. 
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WALKS  AXD  PJDES. 

Of  all  the  numerous  and  beautiful  sea  side  walks  in  this 
county,  the  noble  Den  of  Teignmouth  seems  by  general 
accord  to  take  the  precedence. 

THE  DEX. 

This  promenade  commences  at  the  extremity  of  East 
Teignmouth,  and  extends  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length, 
running  parallel  to  the  sea,  having  seats  at  convenient 
distances.  The  carnage  road,  formed  a  little  inside  the 
■walk,  extends  round  the  whole  extremity  of  the  Den, 
making  a  circular  ride  or  drive  of  great  beauty  and^con- 
siderable  extent. 

The  terrace  made  between  the  line  of  the  South  Devon 
Railway  and  the  Beach  is  a  great  addition  to  the  other 
beautiful  walks  of  this  place.  This  walk,  by  alterations 
near  the  Baths,  is  rendered  much  more  accessible  to 
invalids  and  strangers.  But  we  should  have  been  better 
pleased  to  see  the  Baths  removed,  and  this  fine  esplanade 
laid  open,  and  in  an  uninterrupted  Hue  with  the  Den, 
however,  as  it  is,  it  forms  a  promenade,  perhaps  un- 
equalled in  any  other  watering  place  in  the  kingdom,  and 
extends  from  the  Public  Baths  to  Holcombe  Lane,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Parson  Tunnel,  the  distance  of  a  mile. 

The  visitor,  after  admiring  the  extensive  marine  view 
before  him,  the  bold  points  of  the  Xess  and  the  cliffs  on 
the  western  side,  and  the  Parson  and  Clerk  rocks  on  the 
eastern,  will  perhaps  stroll  on  the  sands  close  to  the  water, 
commencing  from  the  western  point,  opposite  Shaldon 
Ferry,  where  the  Teign  enters  the  sea.  Here,  if  he  be  an 
early  riser,  he  will  be  much  amused  in  watching  the 
fishermen  cast  out  and  pull  in  then*  seines  for  a  draught  of 
fishes.  He  may  continue  along  the  sands  to  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Beach  as  far  as  the  Parson  and  Clerk,  and  if  he 
does  not  prefer  to  return  the  same  way,  a  romantic  lane, 
called  Holcombe,  or  Smuggler's  Lane,  will  bring  him  from 
the  Beach  into  the  turnpike  road,  about  half  way  between 
Dawlish  and  Teignmouth,  by  which  he  can  return. 

A  very  pleasant  walk  rises  from  the  Baths,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Den,  over  tbe  Cliff,  which  commands  a 
most  delightful  and  extensive  sea  view,  from  Berryhead  to 
the  chalky  cliffs  of  East  Devon  ;  whilst  inland,  the  town 
and  river,  with  the  hue  of  hills  beyond,   extending  from 
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Dartmoor  to  the  west.  Proceeding  across  the  fields  the 
town  of  Exmouth  and  the  "Woodbury  and  West  Down 
Hills,  more  to  the  east,  open  upon  the  spectator.  From 
these  fields  a  path  leads  into  the  Dawlish  Road,  a  little 
beyond  the  turnpike. 

Several  delightful  walks,  one  of  which,  the  walk  round 
the  Cemetery  already  spoken  of,  are  obtained  over  and 
upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  that  rises  immediately  from  the 
town,  by  taking  "Woodway  Lane,  situated  on  the  leit, 
about  half  way  iip  the  Dawlish  Eoad ;  or  the  lane  that 
leads  through  Brimley  Tale  ;  or  by  going  through  Fore- 
street,  up  the  Exeter  Road,  and  taking  any  of  the  lanes 
on  the  right :  either  of  these  will  give  some  charming 
prospects,  and  as  they  communicate  with  each  other,  can 
be  taken  right  or  left  at  pleasure. 

The  Xew  Road,  which  has  recently  been  cut,  connects 
all  the  roads  which  lead  out  of  the  town  towards  Haldon, 
and  a  most  pleasant  walk  or  drive  can  be  commenced  at 
Coombe  Lane,  thence  through  Rocky  Lane,  and  continued 
across  Exeter  Road,  Buekeridge  Road,  Woodway  Lane,  and 
Dawlish  Road,  or  shortened  at  pleasure  by  either  of  these 
approaches  to  the  town. 

Another  beautiful  walk  is  that  by  Fore-street,  to  Bilton 
Hill,  and  thence  across  the  Bridge  to  Sbaldon.  The 
splendid  view  from  this  Bridge  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
Looking  down  the  river,  the  broad  expanse  of  water 
covered  with  boats  and  shipping,  with  the  busy  quay  and 
town  beyond,  the  picturesque  village  of  Shaldon  on  the 
right,  and  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Bitton  House,  the 
property  of  J.  Parsons,  Esq.,  on  the  left.  On  looking  up 
the  river  a  long  vista  is  obtained  of  the  wide  rolling 
stream,  and  the  overhanging  woods  on  its  banks,  the  pro- 
jecting points  of  Coombeinteignhead  Cellars,  the  verdant 
hills  about  Xewton,  and  in  the  distance,  the  majestic  tors 
of  Dartmoor. 

SHALDOX  AXD   RIXGMORE 

Are  two  small  villages  adjoining  each  other,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Teign,  now  become  the  residence  of  many 
respectable  merchants  and  private  families,  whose  tasteful 
mansions  scattered  around  on  beautiful  sites  embellish  the 
vicinage. 

On  arriving  at  the  Shaldon  side  of  the  Bridge  by  taking 
the  right,  a  very  pleasant   walk  may   be   had  through 
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Ringniore  to  the  little  Chapel  erected  by  the  Carews  of 
Haceoinbe,  charmingly  located  a  little  above  the  Teign, 
not  far  from  the  village,  and  from  thence  to  Coombein- 
teignhead.  By  taking  the  Torquay  Road,  -which  turns  a 
little  to  the  right,  and  ascending  the  hill  after  passing  the 
Bridge,  the  stranger  will  command  the  finest  and  most 
interesting  view  of  Teignmouth  to  he  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  following  the  road  to  the  left,  after 
passing  the  Bridge,  through  Shaldon,  the  summit  of  the 
Ness  Point  gives  another  diversified  prospect  of  the  sea, 
the  river,  and  the  land.  At  low  water  the  walk  on  the 
beach  under  the  Ness  may  be  continued  a  considerable 
distance. 

THE  NESS 

Now  forms  a  pleasant  little  lawn  to  the  marine  cottage 
built  by  Lord  Clifford,  situated  just  under  it.  His  lord- 
ship has  had  a  tunnel  cut  210  feet  long  through  the  base 
of  the  cliff,  large  enough  for  a  carnage  drive,  communi- 
cating with  the  beach  o\itside.  The  stranger  after  visiting 
these  localities,  for  which  he  will  readily  obtain  permission 
by  applying  at  the  house,  can  return  to  Teignmouth  by 
the  ferry,  or  bridge. 

The  Newton  Road  will  bring  you  by  a  tm-n  to  the  right, 
two  miles  from  Teignmouth,  to  the  village  of 

BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 

Picturesquely  situated,  and  commanding  pretty  views  of 
the  river.  This  village  is  the  residence  of  a  good  many 
genteel  families.  The  walks  in  and  around  it  are  nu- 
merous and  pleasant,  and  the  scenery  from  the  bills  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.  The  Church,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  A-illage — a  remarkable  structure — deserves  a 
visit. 

The  charming  walk  through  Reed  Yale,  and  from 
thence  to  the  pretty  little  village  of  Coombe,  noted  for 
entertaining  tea  and  jimketing  parties,  may  be  taken  by 
tiuning  off  from  Bitton-street.  And  another  very  pleasant 
walk  is  obtained  by  turning  into  Mill-lane,  at  the  bottom 
of  Bitton-hill,  which  will  conduct  the  stranger,  by  keeping 
to  the  road  on  the  left,  to  Bishopsteignton  ;  or  by  these  on 
the  right  he  may  return  again  to  Teignmouth.  If  he 
wishes  a  longer  walk  or  drive  he  may  continue  forward  as 
far  as  Haldon. 
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EXCURSIONS. 

At  Teignmouth,  -with  so  many  towns  within  a  short 
distance,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  country 
abounding  with  ohjects  either  of  nature  or  art  worthy  of 
inspection,  the  stranger  need  never  he  at  a  loss  for  excur- 
sions. "We  shall  briefly  allude  to  a  few  of  the  most 
attractive,  merely  giving  the  distance  to  the  extreme  point 
from  Teignmouth ;  their  description,  of  course,  appearing 
in  the  account  of  the  places  to  which  they  adjoin. 

To  the  East  from  Teignmouth,  to  Dawlish  and  Starcross 
by  Mount  Pleasant,  distant  about  seven  miles. 

To  the  Xorth  to  TJgbroohe  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Eight 
Honourable  Lord  Clifford,  and  Chudleigh  Rocks,  near 
Chudleigh,  by  little  Haldon,  through  Ideford  ;  and  re- 
turning by  Bellamarsh  and  Kingsteignton,  distant  about 
eight  miles. 

To  the  Xorth-avest  to  Haytor  Rocks  and  Granite  works, 
Becky  Falls,  and  Lustleigh,  by  Kingsteignton  and  Teign- 
grace  ;  and  returning  by  Bovey  Tracey  and  Preston,  dis- 
tant about  twelve  miles. 

To  the  West  to  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  Totnes,  and 
down  the  Dart,  to  be  taken  through  Newton,  turning  off 
the  turnpike  road  to  the  left,  about  three  miles  this  side  of 
Totnes,  for  the  Castle, — thence  to  Totnes,  sailing  down  the 
Dart ;  and  returning  by  Brixham,  Paignton,  Torquay, 
Babbicombe,  Mary  Church,  and  Shaldon.  As  this  Excur- 
sion, by  road,  would  be  too  long  for  one  day,  it  may  be 
broken  into  two  or  three,  thus  : — To  Berry  Castle,  by 
Newton,  and  returning  by  Marldon,  Kingskerswell,  and 
Haccombe,  distant  about  fourteen  miles  ;  or  to  Babbi- 
combe, Kent's  Cavern,  Torquay,  and  Tor  Abbey,  by  the 
Torquay  Road  to  Mary  Church,  thence  to  Babbicombe, 
&c.,  by  a  road  on  the  left,  distant  about  seven  miles.  The 
Dartmouth  Railway  now  affords  facility  to  the  Excursionist 
at  Teignmouth,  of  reaching  that  place,  by  Torquay  and 
Kingswcar,  in  little  more  than  an  hour.  By  the  Dart- 
mouth Steamer  he  can  then  sail  up  the  Dart  to  Totnes, 
and  return  by  rail,  thus  accomplishing  a  very  pleasant 
excursion  in  one  day. 

AQUATIC  EXCURSIONS. 

Teignmouth  is  so  well  situated  for  this  kind  of  amuse- 
ment, and  so  well  provided  with  yachts  and  pleasure  boat- 
for  the  purpose,  that  we  shall  point  out  a  few  places  which 
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the  stranger  can  visit  in  fine  -weather  by  this  pleasant 
mode.  Taking  the  river  as  his  highway,  the  town  of 
Newton,  distant  about  six  miles ;  or  Coomhe  Cellars, 
about  half  the  distance  ;  either  -will  be  found  a  delightful 
trip.  This  latter  place  is  famous  for  its  fine  large  cockles, 
to  enjoy  -which,  pilgrimages  and  aquatic  excursions  are 
made  to  the  spot  by  the  lovers  of  shell  fish,  as  often  as  the 
civic  dignitaries  of  the  Metropolis  repair  to  Black-wall  to 
eat  white  bait.  Going  out  to  sea,  on  the  -western  side  is 
the  romantic  little  Cove  of  Babbicombe,  distant  about  four 
miles  ;  about  three  miles  and  a  half  beyond,  in  Torbay,  is 
Torquay,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay,  distant 
from  Teignmouth  ten  miles,  is  Brixham.  Going  east  from 
Teignmouth  is  Dawlish,  three  miles  ;  Exmouth,  seven  ; 
and  Sidmouth,  fourteen  miles. 

THE  RIVER  TEIGX. 

This  river  rises  from  two  sources,  some  distance  apart, 
on  the  north-eastern  pari  of  Dartmoor  ;  and  after  taking 
a  winding  course,  receiving  several  tributary  streams  en 
its  way,  becomes  a  wide  and  navigable  estuary  a  little 
below  Xewton,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Teignmouth, 
making  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  its  source. 
Although  the  banks  of  this  river,  near  its  mouth,  do  not 
assume  so  majestic  an  appearance  as  the  Dart  or  the 
Tamar,  yet  the  scenery  from  Gidleigh,  near  its  source,  by 
the  well  known  Holly  Street  Mills  and  Chagford,  Fingle, 
Clifford,  Dunsford,  and  Chudleigh  Bridges,  to  Kingsteign- 
ton,  where  it  begins  to  expand,  comprises  a  succession  of 
views  as  romantic,  wild,  and  beautiful  as  any  in  the  county. 
To  the  lover  of  the  pictiuesque  we  can  scarcely  offer  a 
greater  treat  than  to  trace  its  banks  from  bridge  to  bridge. 
We  are  quite  unable  to  describe  the  many  romantic  scenes 
which  will  constantly  present  themselves,  and  the  in- 
teresting situations  in  which  a  visitant  will  be  placed  on 
threading  the  course  of  this  impetuous  and  beautiful 
stream. 

We  shall  now  quit  Teignmouth  and  make  for  Torquay. 
This  town  lies  about  eight  miles  distant  by  turnpike  road, 
bxit  the  railway  will  afford  us  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
mode  of  reaching  it,  although  a  little  further  round.  The 
trains  ran  constantly,  and  will  take  us  to  the  Xewton 
Station,  where  we  change  carriages,  and  then  proceed  by 
the  Torquay  branch. 
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TORQUAY. 

(Luis  :  Royal  Hotel, — Queen's  Hotel, — Torbay  Hotel, — 
Commercial  Hotel, — London  Inn, — Union  Hotel.) 

This  fashionable  place,  the  Montpelier  of  England,  owes 
but  little  to  ancient  days,  either  in  historical  recollections, 
or  antiquity  of  buildings,  for  its  present  fame.  Torwood 
Manor  House,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  London- 
derry, is  now  pulled  down.  Parts  of  the  chapels  of  Ilsham, 
Tor  Abbey,  and  Chapel-hill,  are  the  only  remnants  of 
bygone  days  :  the  living  generation  has  seen  the  site 
where  now  stands  stately  buildings,  handsome  shops,  and 
a  noble  pier,  with  a  busy  population  of  upwards  of  17,000 
souls,  occupied  by  a  few  miserable  looking  fishing  huts, 
and  some  loose  stones  jetting  out  from  the  shore  as  a  sort 
of  anchorage  or  protection  for  the  wretched  craft  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  first  buildings  in  Torquay  were  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  families  of  officers  and  in- 
valids belonging  to  the  Channel  Fleet,  which  used,  during 
the  last  French  war,  to  make  Torbay  a  place  of  anchorage 
for  some  days  together.  A  description  by  one  Avho  knew 
it  then,  says — "  About  this  time  Torquay  consisted  of  a 
row  of  small  houses  with  green  blinds,  principally  inhabi- 
ted by  naval  officers'  wives."  After  this,  its  reputation 
for  the  restoration  of  invalids  began  to  spread  abroad, 
numbers  of  whom,  instead  of  undertaking  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  long  voyage,  and  the  discomfort  of  a 
foreign  clime,  came  here  to  seek  the  invaluable  blessing 
of  health  in  this  sheltered  retreat.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  its  progress  has  been  remarkably  rapid.  The 
increase  of  buildings  and  houses  has  been,  perhaps,  greater 
than  any  other  fashionable  town  in  the  kingdom.  This  in 
a  great  measure  may  be  attributed — in  addition  to  its 
beauty  of  situation  and  salubrity  of  climate — to  the  natural 
advantages  it  possesses  for  building  ;  the  wholej  district 
being  nearly  one  large  marble  quarry  : — the  renter  or 
possessor  of  a  few  feet  square  has  only  to  dig  for  his  base- 
ment stoiy,  and  the  material  is  found  for  the  completion 
of  his  superstructure,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  timber, 
which  is  landed  before  his  door. 

Torquay  is  situated  in  a  small  bay,  at  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  larger  one — Torbay — about  two  miles  from 
the  point — Hope's  Xose — which  forms  the  most  eastern 
boundary  of  the  latter.     Three  steep  eminences — "Waldon, 
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Braddons,  and  Park  Hills — rise  and  surround  this  small 
bay,  something  like  the  audience  part  of  a  theatre,  the  sea 
or  pier-head  being  the  stage  ;  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  ridges  on  which  the  houses  are  built  one  row 
above  another,  instead  of,  like  the  boxes,  preserving  a  per- 
pendicular front,  recede  or  fall  back,  so  as  to  have  sufficient 
space  before  each  tier  for  a  wide  carnage  drive  and  foot- 
path. The  middle  of  the  circle  formed  by  these  hills  faces 
the^south-west  ;  between  them  run  two  valleys,  dividing 
the  east  range  from  the  north  and  south  ;  but  such  is  the 
winding  course  with  which  they  make  their  entrance  to 
the  site,  that  on  looking  towards  the  town  from  the  sea, 
there  appears  no  break  in  the  chain,  but  the  space  which 
they  encircle  seems  perfectly  land-locked.  To  add  further 
to  its  protection,  the  summits  and  crests  of  the  hills  are 
richly  clad  in  verdure  and  planted,  and  in  some  places 
thickly  wooded. 

The  town  then,  beginning  with  the  lower  tier,  is  built 
round  the  three  sides  of  tbe  Strand  or  Quay,  formed  by  the 
pier,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  shops  of  the  tradesmen, 
having  a  row  of  trees  in  front,  planted  between  the  flag 
pavement  and  the  carriage  way.  The  next  tier,  which  is 
approached  by  a  winding  road  at  each  end,  and  steps  at 
other  places,  comprises  handsome  terraces,  respectively 
called  Lower  and  Higher  Terrace,  Montpelier,  and  Park 
Terrace.  The  next  or  highest  tier  comprises  a  series  of 
beautiful  villas,  called  the  Braddons  and  YVarberry  Villas, 
and  on  the  detached  hills  right  and  left,  having  nearly  the 
>ame  elevation,  are  the  Bock  "Walk  houses  on  one  side,  and 
Park  and  Meadfoot  Place  on  the  other,  with  plantations 
behind  them.  The  views  from  either  of  these  levels  are 
most  enchanting,  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  fine  expansive 
roadstead  of  Torbay,  within  whose  circumference  numerous 
fleets  can  ride  in  safety,  and  where  is  always  to  be  seen 
the  trim  yacht  and  pleasure  boat,  the  dusky  sail  of  the 
Brixham  trawler,  or  coasting  merchantman ;  and  frequently 
the  more  proud  and  spirit-stirring  leviathan  of  the  deep— 
"  one  of  Britain's  best  bulwarks'' — a  man-of-war.  To 
this  also  may  be  added  the  beautiful  country  suiTOunding, 
commencing  by  Berryhcad  to  the  south,  until  your  eye 
rests  on  nearly  the  opposite  extremity,  encircling  within 
Its  scope  the  town  of  Brixham,  the  richly  cultivated 
neighbourhood  of  Goodrington  and  Paignton,  with  the 
picturesque  church  of  the  latter,  and  the  sands  rounding 
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from  it  to  the  fine  woods  of  Cockington,  and  the  town  and 
pier  immediately  below. 

But  it  is  not  within  the  circle  of  what  is  called  the  town 
of  Torquay,  such  as  we  have  described,  that  residences  for 
strangers  and  invalids  are  exclusively  to  be  found  ;  the 
sides  and  summits  of  the  hills  in  every  direction  are  dotted 
over  with  cottages,  pavilions,  and  detached  villas,  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  miles.  The  once  secluded  Cove 
of  Meadfoot,  about  half  a  mile  from  Torquay,  has  now 
been  converted  into  a  second  town.  A  magnificent  range 
of  buildings,  called  Hesketh  Crescent,  surpassing  those  in 
Torquay,  has  arisen,  and  a  "  forest  of  villas  "  connects  the 
two.  In  1859  part  of  the  Tor  Abbey  estate,  between  Tor 
Church  and  the  Paignton  road,  was  let  on  building  leases, 
and  many  handsome  villas,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
bay,  are  now  erected. 

The  position  and  local  protection  from  cold  winds  must 
naturally  greatly  influence  the  climate  of  Torquay.  In 
the  few  remarks  relating  to  this  important  point,  we  shall 
quote  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Clark,  "  On  Climate,  in 
Reference  to  Torquay "  ;  from  "  The  Results  of  some 
Meterological  Tables  communicated  by  E.  Vivian,  Esq., 
to  The  Torquay  Directory"  ;  and  from  the  excellent  work 
on  "  The  Climate  of  Devon,"  by  Dr.  Shapter.  "  The 
general  character  of  the  climate  of  this  coast,"  says  Dr. 
Clark,  "  is  soft  and  humid.  Torquay  is  certainly  drier 
than  the  other  places,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  fogs. 
This  drier  state  of  the  atmosphere  probably  arises  in  part 
from  the  limestone  rocks,  which  are  confined  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  place,  and  partly  from  its  position 
between  the  two  streams  of  the  Dart  and  the  Teign,  by 
which  the  rain  is  in  some  degree  attracted.  Torquay  is 
also  remarkably  protected  from  the  north-east  winds — the 
great  evil  of  our  spring  climate.  It  is  likewise  well  shel- 
tered from  the  north-west.  This  protection  from  winds 
extends  also  over  a  very  considerable  tract  of  beautiful 
country,  abounding  in  every  variety  of  landscape,  so  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  wind  that  blows  from  which  the  invalid 
will  not  be  able  to  find  a  shelter  for  exercise  either  on  foot 
or  horseback.  In  this  respect  Torquay  is  much  superior 
to  any  other  place  we  have  noticed.  It  possesses  all  the 
advantages  of  the  south-western  climate  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  with  the  exception  of  its  exposure  to  the 
south-west  gales,  partakes  less  of  the  disadvantages  of  it 
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than  any  other  place  having  accommodation  for  invalids. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  always  shewn,  and  as  a  reference  to  the 
tables  on  climate  "will  further  prove,  there  exists  as  much 
difference  between  the  temperature  and  its  distribution 
in  the  South  of  Scotland  and  the  South  of  England,  as 
between  the  latter  and  the  South  of  Europe.  The  selec- 
tion will,  I  believe,  lie  among  the  following  places  as 
winter  and  spring  residences  :  Torquay,  Undereliff,  Hast- 
ings, and  Clifton  ;  and  perhaps  in  the  generality  of  eases 
will  deserve  the  preference  in  the  order  stated.'' 

Dr.  Shapter  remarks,  "  Many  observations  on  its  tem- 
perature,  &c,  have  certainly  been  registered,  more  especi- 
ally by  Mr.  Blewitt,  Drs.  Coldstream  and  Barry,  but  at 
such  irregular  times  and  for  so  short  a  period  at  each  time, 
that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  deducing  from  them 
anything  like  satisfactory  averages."  Since  this  was 
written,  E.  Vivian,  Esq.,  has  published  a  Series  of  Obser- 
vations, taken  by  him  at  TToodfield,  together  with  the 
temperature  at  Park  Place  and  on  the  Strand,  from  which 
it  appears  that  its  mean  annual  temperature  is  rather  more 
than  52"2°,  and  the  mean  winter  temperature  above  44"lg 
at  "Woodfield,  and  about  46°  in  the  most  sheltered  parts  of 
the  town,  being  5°  warmer  than  Exeter  during  the  month- 
of  December,  January,  and  February.  In  the  summer 
the  cool  sea  breezes  give  a  similar  advantage.  On  com- 
paring it  with  all  the  places  quoted  by  Sir  James  Clark, 
it  appears  to  be  the  coolest  of  them  all,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Sidmouth,  where  the  observations  were  taken 
during  only  two  sunmiers,  and  not  by  a  self-registering 
thermometer. 

Torquay  is  in  the  parish  of  Tormoham  and  hundred  of 
Haytor ;  the  principal  part  belonging  to  Sir  Lawrence 
Pafk,  Bart.,  and  the  other  to  Robert  S.  S.  Gary,  Esq. 
The  population  of  the  parish  by  the  last  census  wa.- 
16,419,  but  it  now  exceeds  18,000.  The  town  is  supplied 
with  water  froin  Hennock,  fifteen  miles  distant,  on  the 
river  Teign. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  this  gay  and  flourishing 
place,  and  before  we  proceed  to  take  the  stranger  with  us 
through  the  leading  thoroughfares  and  over  the  beautiful 
walks  and  drives  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  shall  put  him 
in  the  way  of  finding  good  and  comfortable  quarters,  by 
stating  the  principal  Inns  and  Boarding  Houses  in  the 
town, — the  Koyal  Hotel  is  on  the  Strand,  which  con' 
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a  spacious  ball-room ;  the  Queen's  Family  Hotel,  opposite; 
Apsley  Boarding  and  Lodging  House  adjoins  the  Public 
Gardens,  Meadfoot-road ;  Love's  Commercial  Hotel,  corner 
of  Park-lane  ;  the  London  Inn,  Fleet-street ;  and  Union 
Hotel,  Lower  Union-street ;  Cumper's  Private  Hotel  is  at 
Sulyarde-terrace ;  Lauriston  Hall  is  a  boarding  house, 
near  Tor  Church  ;  while  the  Torbay  Hotel  in  Tor  Abbey 
Park,  and  Osborne  House,  Meadfoot,  afford  first-rate 
accommodation  as  boarding  houses.  Boarding  and  Lodg- 
ing Houses,  and  separate  Apartments  are  to  be  found 
everywhere,  embracing  accommodation  from  a  single  room 
to  a  spacious  and  princely  mansion. 

Accommodation  for  riding  is  afforded  by  an  endless 
variety  of  carriages,  drawn  by  horses,  mules,  or  donkeys, 
and  which  are  to  be  found  on  tbe  stands  in  various  parts 
of  the  town.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fares : — 
Fares,  by  Time.  If  drawn  by  a  horse  and  licensed  to 
carry  more  than  two  passengers — For  the  first  hour  com- 
menced, 2s.  6d. ;  every  succeeding  half-hour  ditto,  Is. 
If  drawn  by  a  horse  and  licensed  to  cany  two  passengers 
only — For  the  first  hour  commenced,  Is.  6d.  ;  every  suc- 
ceeding half-hour  ditto,  9d.  If  drawn  by  a  man,  or  by  a 
donkey,  mule,  or  other  animal — For  the  first  hour  com- 
menced,  Is. ;    every  succeeding  half-hour  ditto,   6d. ■ 

By  Distance.  If  drawn  by  a  horse  and  licensed  to  carry 
more  than  two  passengers — Not  exceeding  half  a  mile,  Is. ; 
ditto  one  mile,  Is.  4d.  ;  ditto  two  miles,  2s. ;  every  suc- 
ceeding half-mile,  6d.  If  drawn  by  a  horse  and  licensed 
to  cany  two  passengers  only — Not  exceeding  half  a  mile, 
6d.  ;  ditto  one  mile,  Is.  ditto  two  miles,  Is.  6d.  ;  every 
succeeding  half  mile,  4d.  If  drawn  by  a  man,  or  by  any 
donkey,  mule,  or  other  animal — Xot  exceeding  half  a  mile, 
6d.  ;  ditto  one  mile,  9d. ;  ditto  two  miles,  Is.  3d. ;  even- 
succeeding  half-mile,  3d. Abstract  prom  Bye-laws. 

The  fares  for  every  hackney  carriage  shall  commence 
when  the  carriage  shall  leave  the  stand  for  the  purpose  of 
such  fare,  and  be  charged  either  by  time  or  distance  at  the 
option  of  the  hirer,  provided  it  be  expressed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hiring  ;  if  not  otherwise  expressed,  the 
fare  shall  be  paid  according  to  distance,  but  if  the  hirer 
shall  proceed  beyond  a  radius  of  four  miles  from  the  Town 
Hall,  or  shall  dismiss  the  driver  beyond  the  distance  of 
one  and  a  half  mile  therefrorn,  the  driver  shall  then  have 
the  option  of  charging  by  time  or  distance  for  the  whole 
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of  the  hiring.  If  the  fare  do  not  return  with  the  carriage, 
no  charge  shall  he  made  for  returning.  From  one  hour 
after  sunset  to  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  no  fare  shall  be 
less  than  2s.  if  drawn  by  any  horse  ;  or  Is.  6d.  if  drawn 
by  any  man,  or  by  any  donkey,  mule,  or  other  animal. 
No  driver  shall  refuse  to  take  any  luggage  of  or  belonging 
to  his  fare,  not  being  more  than  112  lbs.  in  all  for  the 
whole  of  his  passengers,  but  for  every  quantity  of  28  lbs. 
or  portion  of  28  lbs.  beyond  112  lbs.  he  may  agree  to  take, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  6d.  Every  driver  i> 
bound  to  produce  to  the  hirer  a  copy  of  the  Bye-Law- 
containing  the  list  of  fares  when  demanded. 

We  now  purpose  to  start  from  one  or  other  of  the  prin- 
cipal inns  near  the  Strand,  in  a  series  of  short  Walks 
through  the  business  part  of  the  town,  which  will  enable 
us  to  point  out  some  of  the  Public  Institutions  and  Build- 
ings, and  such  other  objects  as  may  occur  to  us,  as  worthy 
of  notice  by  the  Stranger.  We  shall  afterwards  endeavour 
to  conduct  him  to  some  of  the  more  extended  Walks  and 
Excursions  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Let  us  begin  by  taking  a  stroll  round  the  margin  of  the 
Quay,  embracing  what  is  called 

THE  STKAXD. 

This  is  the  promenade  of  the  town ;  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east,  and  lined  with  Metropolitan  shops.  The 
visitors  enjoy  many  sunny  days  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  find  in  the  various  establishments  every  elegance 
which  may  be  expected  in  the  Begent-street  of  the  great 
Metropolis.  At  No.  10,  is  Cockrem's  Directory  Office, 
and  the  Library  of  the  Torquay  Beading  Society.  The 
Torquay  Directory,  published  every  Wednesday,  is  a 
newspaper,  containing  not  only  its  usual  lists  of  visitor- 
and  residents,  but  reports  of  all  the  important  public  busi- 
ness and  news  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Here  is 
the  Boyal  Hotel,  handsomely  fitted  up,  affording  first-class 
accommodation. 

VICTORIA  PARADE 

Is  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Harbour.  Here  art- 
Cash's  Queen's  Hotel,  Croydon's  Circulating  Library,  and 
the  Victoria  Racquet  Court  and  Club. 
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THE  PIER. 

The  eastern  pier  was  built  under  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1803,  by  tbe  grandfather  of  the  present  Sir  Lawrence 
Palk.  The  western  pier  was  not  completed  till  many 
years  after.  The  whole  forms  a  basin  500  feet  in  breadth 
by  300  in  width,  giving  protection  to  vessels  of  consider- 
able burden  which  now  trade  to  the  port.  Here  boats  and 
yachts  are  to  be  hired  for  Excursions.  The  usual  charge 
for  a  small  boat  with  one  man,  is  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
hour.  From  the  western  end  of  Victoria  Parade  rises 
Beacon-terrace,  in  which  is  the  Torquay  Club  Hou^e. 
It  contains  a  luxuriously  furnished  reading  room,  supplied 
with  newspapers  and  periodicals  ;  and  also  billiard,  dining, 
refreshment,  and  smoking  apartments.  The  road  in  front 
of  this  terrace  leads  to  the  Park  Hill  Eoad,  the  Bathing 
Cove,  and  the  Beacon  Hill,  now  the  site  of  a  splendid 
edifice, 

THE  PUBLIC  BATHS  AND  ASSEMBLY  ROOMS. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  town.  The 
building  is  Italian  in  character,  and  from  its  close  prox- 
imity to  the  sea,  is  well  adapted  to  its  pmpose.  Facing 
the  water  is  a  beautiful  promenade  over  part  of  the  swim- 
ming bath.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  large  assembly  room; 
on  each  side  are  wings  attached,  containing  in  each  wing 
live  hot,  cold,  tepid,  and  shower  baths  ;  one  private  plunge 
bath,  waiting  room,  &c.  Under  the  assembly  room  is  a 
large  swimming  bath,  with  twenty  dressing  rooms ;  steps 
from  this  bath  towards  the  sea  are  fixed  for  open  sea  bath- 
ing. Dining  winter  months  this  bath  is  heated.  The 
remains  of  Beacon  Hill,  above  the  baths,  is  laid  out  as  a 
pleasure  and  promenade  ground.  A  breakwater  to  the 
Millstone  Rock  has  been  constructed  to  increase  the  bath- 
ing accommodation  by  further  extension  of  the  beach  in 
the  Bathing  Cove ;  and  eight  additional  machines  now  find 
room  here  for  bathers.  The  cost  of  this  undertaking  has 
been  borne  by  a  Joint  Stock  Company  ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  works  carried  out  from  the  design  and  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  E.  B.  Julian,  Esq.,  architect,  of  Torquay, 
by  Messrs.  J.  T.  and  TV.  Harvey,  the  contractors. 

We  now  cross  the  Strand,  and  are  at  the  open  space  by 
the  large  tree  on  Lawrence  Place,  where  are  the  Bank  of 
Messrs.  Vivian,  Kitson  and  Kitson,  the  Devon  and  Corn- 
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wall  Bank,  and  Seeley's  Circulating  Library.  On  the  left 
is  an  opening  leading  down  to  the  wharves  on  the  Pier. 
On  the  right  is  Abbey  Place,  and  beyond  on  the  same  side 
is  Cary  Parade  and  Cary  Green,  forming — with  its  bit  of 
green  sward,  trim  flagstaff,  gravel  walk,  and  sea  beach — a 
very  pleasing  improvement  to  this  part  of  Torquay.  The 
gun  in  the  middle  of  the  Green  is  one  of  the  trophies 
taken  at  Sebastopol.  The  road  leading  in  front  of  Cary 
Parade  conducts  the  stranger  by  a  beaiitiful  route  on  the 
margin  of  the  Bay  to  the  Torquay  Railway  Station,  and 
Paignton,  passing  Tor  Abbey.  In  Abbey  Place  are  a 
flight  of  steps  which  lead  to  the  romantic  walk  on  the  side 
of  the  cliff  called  the  Bock  Walk  ;  but  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  in  our  future  rambles  again  to  advert  to  it,  Ave 
shall  now  return  to  the  Strand,  and  continue  our  progress 
through 

FLEET  STREET  AND  LOWER  TJXIOX  STREET. 

In  traversing  Fleet-street  towards  Lower  Union-street 
we  pass  several  flights  of  steps  and  roads  on  our  right, 
leading  to  the  Lower  and  Higher  Terraces,  the  Braddons, 
and  Warberry  Villas,  which  occupy  the  site  above  the 
Strand,  facing  the  sea.  Above  the  Higher  Terrace  is  St. 
John's  Church. 

A  portion  of  Fleet-street  is  very  narrow,  and  the  small 
mean  houses  which  lie  below  the  level  on  one  side  seem 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  other  principal  thoroughfares 
of  the  town,  and  offer  great  room  for  improvement.  At 
the  commencement  of  Lower  Union -street,  a  road  called 
the  Abbey  Road  diverges  to  the  left  by  "Waldon  and 
Orchard  Terraces.  From  this  road  others  branch  off  on 
the  left,  leading  to  the  Rock  Walk,  Waldon  Hill,  &c.  In 
one  of  these  roads  is  the  Rom  ax  Catholic  Church  of 
the  Assumption*.  At  the  junction  of  the  Abbey  Road 
with  Lower  Union-street  stands  the  Town  Hall,  with  its 
Italian  tower,  built  in  1852.  Opposite,  in  the  Abbey 
Road,  are  the  Independent  Chapel  and  School  Rooms. 
A  short  distance  from  these,  on  the  side  of  Waldon  Hill, 
in  an  elevated  position,  is  the  Wesleyan  Chapel.  We 
now  continue  our  way  through  Lower  Union-street,  which 
being  the  principal  thoroughfare  to  the  Tor  Station  of  the 
Railway,  contains  many  handsome  shops.  The  view  up 
this  street,  with  the  beautiful  spire  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
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Church  towering  above  the  whole,  is  very  pleasing.  On 
the  right  is  the  Union  Hall,  used  for  concerts,  lectures, 
fee.  On  the  same  side  an  opening  leads  to  Ellacombe, 
Warberry  Hill,  &c.     In  this  road  stands 

THE  MARKET, 

A  very  convenient  and  substantial  building  of  stone  and 
iron,  erected  by  a  Company,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  1852.  The  market  days  are  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays, 
when  it  is  well  supplied  with  produce  of  all  kinds. 

At  the  top  of  Union-street,  a  road  on  the  left  leads  to 
Tor  Church,  Tor  Abbey,  &c.  The  one  on  the  right  to 
Furzewell  Hill,  Upton,  St.  Mary  Church,  &c.  At  the 
corner  of  this  latter  road  is  Morgan's  Horticultural 
Establishment,  the  gardens  of  which  are  worthy  a  visit. 
Close  above  the  Nvu-sery  stands 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  MAGDALEXE, 

Whose  elegant  spire  we  noticed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
street,  and  which  adds  such  a  pleasing  feature  to  the  view 
of  this  part  of  the  town,  as  seen  from  many  points  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  building  is  in  the  early  English 
style,  and  formed  of  Devonshire  limestone,  faced  with 
Caen-stone.  The  church  was  built  and  consecrated  in 
1849  ;  but  the  tower,  with  its  spire,  was  completed  a  few 
years  later.  A  very  harmonious  peal  of  bells  has  since 
been  added.  The  groimd  on  which  the  whole  stands  was 
i;-iven  by  the  late  Sir  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Talk,  and  is  con- 
stituted a  district  church,  forming  a  new  parish,  under  the 
name  of  the  Parish  of  Upton.  The  funds  for  the  erection 
of  the  building  were  furnished  by  liberal  private  subscrip- 
tions, assisted  by  a  handsome  donation  from  the  late  Chas. 
Dawson,  Esq.     On  the  same  side  near  Upton  Chxu-ch  is 

THE  LXFIRMARY, 

A  new  building  in  the  Tudor  style,  erected  in  1850,  for 
the  reception  of  in-door  patients.  It  is  supported  by  an- 
nual subscriptions  and  voluntary  contributions. 

A  little  above  the  Infirmary  commence  the  houses  of 
Tor ;  and  here  roads  right  and  left  intersect  the  main 
thoroughfare,  the  one  on  the  right  taking  the  direction  of 
Sbaldon,  Teigmnouth,  &c.  ;  those  on  the  left  through  the 
suburb  of  Tor  and  Tor  Abbev ;  whilst  the  one  we  have 
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been  traversing  leads,  as  before  mentioned,  to  tbe  Tor 
Station,  Xewton,  kc.  "We  have  now  been  far  enough  in 
this  direction  for  the  present,  and  shall  return  to  our  inn 
or  starting  point  near  the  Strand. 

Having  traversed  the  main  business  streets,  ve  shall 
now  turn  towards  the  more  retired  and  more  recently 
erected  poition  of  the  town.  For  this  purpose  we  leave 
the  Strand,  having  the  Royal  Hotel  on  the  left.  Proceed- 
ing up  Torwood  Row  we  pass  the  Post  Office  and  Stamp 
Office,  and  crossing  the  lower  end  of  Park-street,  into  the 
avenue  that  is  parallel  with  the  Babbicombe  Road,  we 
enter 

THE  PUBLIC  GARDENS, 

A  spot  of  ground  abont  four  acres,  surrounded  with  some 
fine  old  trees,  and  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks,  shrubberies, 
and  flower  beds,  forming  a  beautiful  sheltered  promenade. 
The  site  was  given  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  construction  defrayed  by  subscription.  Here  the 
Horticultural  Society  hold  their  meetings  twice  a  year. 
Adjoining,  is  Apsley  House,  the  gardens  of  which,  although 
private,  are  open  in  immediate  continuity  with  those  de- 
voted to  the  public,  and  add  much  in  extent  and  beauty  to 
the  whole.  This  part  is  the  shooting  ground  of  the 
Torquay  Archery  Society  ;  and  where  on  meeting  days, 
amid  a  fashionable  assembly,  the  fair  competitors  in  this 
healthful  sport  frequently  hit  the  target,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  hearts  of  some  of  their  surrounding  admirers. 
Before  leaving  the  Gardens,  to  continue  our  stroll,  we 
shall  direct  the  Stranger  how  he  may  take  a  walk  in 
another  direction  from  this  point.  He  can  make  his  exit 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  Gardens  into  the  Babbicombe 
Road,  and  from  thence  go  round  the  Braddons  by  the 
Braddon  Hill  Road  on  his  left,  and  return  into  the  town 
by  Lower  Terrace  and  Fleet-street ;  or  by  taking  the 
Stitchill  Road  immediately  opposite  the  higher  entrance  to 
the  Gardens,  ascend  by  the  Villas  over  the  "Warberry 
Hill,  and  after  enjoying  the  unrivalled  prospect  on  the 
summit,  keep  the  roads  bending  to  the  right,  reach  round 
by  Wellswood  Park  and  gain  the  Babbicombe  Road  again ; 
or  from  Higher  Warberry,  he  can,  by  the  Middle  or  Lower 
Warberry  Roads,  passing  by  the  Western  Hospital  for 
CoNSUMPnosr,  return  by  the  Ellacombe  Road  in  front  of 
the  Market,  to  Lower  Union-street. 
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"We  shall  now  walk  down  through  both  the  Gardens 
and  pass  out  at  the  lower  entrance  into  Park  Crescent. 
Turning  on  the  left  we  pass  the  opening  of  the  Meadfoot 
Eoad,  in  which  is  situated  Trinity  Chapel,  and  continue 
up  Park-street.  In  Park  Place  is  the  Freemasons'  Hall, 
erected  in  1858,  an  apartment  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Natural  History  Society.  Its  museum  is  open  to  the 
public  on  payment  of  Is.  each,  daily.  This  Society  pos- 
sesses a  Museum  containing  a  valuable  collection,  chiefly 
illustrative  of  local  geology,  and  an  excellent  Library  of 
works  of  reference,  bearing  for  the  most  part  on  the 
objects  of  the  Institution.  Public  lectures  are  delivered 
on  Mondays  during  the  winter  season  at  two  o'clock. 
Opposite  the  upper  end  of  Park  Place,  a  pathway  on  the 
left  leads  through  the  wood  to 

PARK  HILL. 

By  ascending  the  hill  after  leaving  the  wood,  a  beautiful 
panoramic  view  of  Torquay  and  the  surrounding  scenery 
is  obtained.  From  Park  Hill,  by  a  path,  we  may  reach 
Park  Hill  Road,  nearly  opposite  the  way  leading  to  Daddy 
Hole  Plain.  Here  we  shall  halt  for  a  moment,  in  order  to 
inform  the  Stranger  that  from  this  point  he  may  descend 
the  Park  Hill  Road  a  short  distance,  where  on  the  left  a 
road  will  be  found  leading  towards  the  sea  to  a  spot  called 
"  The  Land's  End,"  from  whence  he  will  obtain  a  de- 
lightful view  of  the  Bay,  and  be  able  to  reach  "London 
Bridge,"  a  natural  arch,  formed  by  the  cliffs,  and  abutting 
on  the  water.  We  shall  now  pursue  the  carriage  drive 
opposite  which  we  stopped  in  the  Park  Hill  Road,  to 

DADDY  HOLE  PLAIN, 

A  most  delightful  spot  from  whence  to  inhale  the  soft  sea 
breeze  and  take  exercise  over  the  downy  turf  of  its  elevated 
surface.  The  views  here  again  are  most  charming  and 
varied  :  on  one  side  taking  in  the  magnificent  circuit  of 
the  Bay,  and  on  the  other  the  cliffs  towards  Hope's  Nose, 
and  the  Cove  of  Meadfoot  with  its  Villas  and  fine  Crescent, 
whose  walks  and  shrubberies  extend  to  the  beach  below. 
This  place  takes  its  name  from  a  perpendicular  chasm  in 
the  rocks,  down  which  the  spectator  can  look  over  a 
frightful  precipice  to  the  beach.  The  fissure  is  covered 
in  some  parts  with  ivy,  and  a  number  of  ash  trees  have 
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taken  root  and  seem  to  be  growing  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
From  the  Plain  there  is  a  narrow  road  leading  down  to 
Hesketh  Crescent ;  hut  we  shall  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
Park  Hill  Road,  and  turning  to  the  right,  a  few  yards 
will  bring  us  to  four  cross  roads.  The  one  we  shall 
pursue,  by  turning  again  to  the  right,  is  the  direct  Mead- 
foot  Road  from  Torquay  to  Hesketh  Crescent.  Descending 
the  hill,  a  new  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mark  has  been 
built,  on  the  right.     We  enter  the  grounds  of 

HESKETH  CRESCENT 

By  a  handsome  iron  gateway.  Tbis  row  of  splendid  resi- 
dences is  built  facing  the  south,  in  a  most  delightful 
situation  overlooking  the  sea,  giving  a  fine  prospect 
towards  the  island  rocks  of  the  Thatcher  and  Oarstone. 
A  broad  esplanade  and  carriage  drive  is  continued  imme- 
diately in  front ;  whilst  an  extensive  garden  well  arranged 
with  flower  beds,  walks,  and  shrubberies,  bounded  by  a 
sea  wall,  separate  it  from  the  road  and  beach  below. 
Access  from  the  Crescent  and  grounds  is  bad  by  conve- 
nient paths  as  well  as  by  road  to  the  beach,  where  several 
bathing  machines  are  placed,  on  one  side  near  the  sea  is 
a  covered  promenade,  under  shelter  of  which,  invalids  can 
take  exercise  in  any  state  of  weather.  The  beautiful 
walks  on  the  cliffs  are  also  attainable  from  the  grounds. 
From  the  beach  at  Hesketh  a  fine  carriage  drive  extended 
by  the  side  of  the  water  to  Kihnorie,  the  residence  of  R. 
Dykes,  Esq.,  near  the  Thatcher  Rock;  but  the  high  tide  of 
1859  broke  up  the  road  and  made  it  impassable.  The  road 
to  Kilmorie  now  runs  from  "Wellswood  Park.  Beyond 
this,  the  road  is  only  available  for  pedestrians,  who  may 
continue  as  far  as  the  point  named  Hope's  Xose,  and  from 
thence  return  through  Hope  Farm  and  Ilsham  to  Torquay 
by  the  Babbicombe  Road. 

From  Hesketh  Crescent  we  return  to  the  four  cross 
roads  from  whence  we  descended,  and  continue  our  walk 
in  a  line  with  the  Park  Hill  Road,  up  that  called  Middle 
"Woodfield.  Here  the  sides  of  the  roads  in  every  direction 
are  dotted  over  with  mansions  and  villas,  each  artistically 
placed  in  its  own  pleasure  ground,  and  surrounded  with 
flowers  and  shrubs  of  the  rarest  kinds.  This  is  one 
of  the  striking  features  of  Torquay,  giving  it  that  pecu- 
lar  charm  so  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the  visitant. 
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Froin  Middle  Woodfield  Road,  three  others  branch  off 
on  the  right  at  different  levels,  named  respectively, 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Lincombe.  Having  arrived 
at  the  middle  one  of  the  three,  and  before  we  turn  off 
to  go  further,  we  shall  direct  the  Tourist — if  a  pedes- 
trian, and  feeling  tired  after  walking  up  and  down 
these  hills — how  he  may  find  his  way  back  to  the  Strand 
from  this  point.  Instead  of  returning  by  the  direct 
Meadfoot  Road  from  the  four  cross  ways  before  men- 
tioned, he  can  continue  onwards  through  Middle  "Wood- 
field  to  the  Babbicombe  Road,  or  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Lower  "Woodfield  Road ;  by  descending  either,  he 
will  soon  find  himself  again  close  to  the  Public  Gardens, 
or  Apsley  House. 

From  Meadfoot  many  beautiful  walks  have  been  cut 
at  different  levels  on  the  sides  of  the  headlands  leading 
in  the  direction  of  Hope's  Nose  and  Ilsham.  "We  shall 
accompany  the  stranger  in  a  further  ramble  in  the 
direction  of  Babbicombe,  by  the  carriage  way,  over  what 
is  called 

THE  NEW  DRIVE, 

Which  is  attainable  from  the  Middle  Lincombe  Road. 
This  drive  has  been  made  along  the  sides  of  the  cliffs,  at 
about  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  continues 
some  distance  in  front  of  it,  giving  many  very  fine 
marine  views.  Following  the  slopes  of  the  hills  it  then 
turns  inland,  offering  equally  picturesque  prospects  over 
the  adjacent  grounds,  till  it  gains  the  Babbicombe  Road. 
The  whole  length  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half.  On 
reaching  the  Babbicombe  Road,  from  the  New  Drive, 
we  turn  to  the  right,  and  a  short  distance  further  a  lane 
on  the  same  side  leads  to  Ilsham.  Close  on  the  right 
of  this  lane  is  the  celebrated. 

KENT'S  HOLE   OR  CAVERN, 

Where,  by  the  former  researches  of  Mr.  Northmore,  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  M'Enery  and  others, 
considerable  quantities  of  bones  of  the  hyaena,  bear, 
elephant,  &c,  have  at  different  times  been  found.  The 
cavern  consists  of  a  large  natural  excavation,  with  cham- 
bers extending  from  the  entrance  to  that  part  of  the 
interior,  where  the  water  prevents  any  further  progress, 
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more  than  600  feet.  To  explore  it,  guides  and  lights  are 
necessary,  and  permission  must  be  obtained  either  from 
the  agents  of  Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  or  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society.  A  visit  to  this 
gloomy  excavation,  except  by  an  ardent  lover  of  science  or 
a  geologist,  will  scarcely  repay  the  trouble  of  pacing  over 
its  rugged,  wet,  and  slippery  floor.  To  tbe  body  before 
mentioned  is  given  the  sole  authority  of  making  any 
further  researches  in  the  cave.  The  lane  we  are  now  in 
will  bring  us  to  the  romantic  farm  of. 

ILSHAM, 

Formerly  a  grange  belonging  to  Tor  Abbey  ;  and  according 
to  the  excellent  authority  of  Dr.  Oliver,  was  purchased 
from  the  Pomeroy  family  by  the  Breweres,  in  1180,  and 
bestowed  upon  Tor  Abbey  by  "William  de  Briwere,  the 
son  of  the  founder  of  the  monastery.  A  tower,  together 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  old  farm  house,  are  still 
standing.  It  was  probably  used,  when  attached  to  the 
Abbey,  as  a  place  of  seclusion  by  the  monks.  From  here 
several  pleasant  walks  are  open  to  the  pedestrian  by  tbe 
kind  permission  of  the  tenants  of  the  farm,  one  of  which 
we  have  before  mentioned,  as  going  round  the  cliffs  to 
Hope's  Xose,  Kilmorie,  Hesketh  Crescent,  &c.  We  must 
not  omit  the  one  following  the  headlands  in  an  opposite 
direction  towards  Anstey's  Cove.  From  Ilsham  we  shall 
pursue  our  walk  by  turning  to  the  left  by  the  limekilns 
towards  Bishopstowe.  Ilsham  Down,  which  lies  on  our 
right,  gives  many  delightful  prospects,  and  offers  some 
attraction  to  the  antiquary,  from  traces  of  old  fortifications 
having  been  found  there.  About  half  a  mile  from  Ilsham 
we  reach  the  footway  leading  down  on  the  rigbt  to 
Anstey's  Cove.  Here  we  are  close  to  Bishopstowe,  a 
handsome  Italian  villa,  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Exeter ;  and  as  we  go  down  to  the  cliffs  shall  obtain  a 
good  view  of  it. 

ANSTEY'S   COVE 

Is  a  veiy  romantic  spot,  similar  in  loftiness  of  character 
to  the  bold  rocky  scenery  of  the  north  coast  of  Devon. 
Its  beautiful  white  pebbly  beach,  with  the  deep  tinge  of 
colour  given  out  by  the  fine  limestone  rocks  of  the  cliffs, 
and  the  rich  blue-green  of  the  surrounding  sea  form  a 


.; 
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picture  most  charming  to  behold.  From  the  Cove  we 
can  reach  Bahbicombe  Down,  either  by  a  path  which 
will  be  found  on  the  right  near  the  commencement  of 
the  footway  by  which  we  descended,  or  by  a  steeper 
one  over  the  cliffs.  Should  the  stranger  prefer  the 
latter,  on  the  summit  he  will  find  a  seat,  where  whilst 
taking  a  little  rest  he  can  enjoy  a  most  delightful  and 
extensive  prospect.  We  shall  cross  the  Down  towards 
Babbicombe,  and  when  about  half  way,  another  look  at 
Bishopstowe  may  be  had  on  the  left.  As  we  proceed,  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  coast  is  obtained,  including  the 
towns  of  Teignmouth  and  Exmouth,  and  stretching  far 
away  towards  the  white  cliffs  beyond  Sidmouth,  and  em- 
bracing also — if  the  day  be  clear  and  the  spectator's  sight 
good — the  faint  low  Hue  of  the  Bill  and  Isle  of  Portland, 
in  Dorsetshire.  There  are  numerous  deep  fissures  or 
openings  in  the  sxu-face  of  the  Down,  which  the  Stranger 
whilst  walking  about  will  take  care  to  avoid.  Here  also 
hava  been  found,  in  that  part  nearest  Babbicombe,  many 
remains  of  ancient  fortifications.  We  now  reach  the 
village  of 

BABBICOMBE. 

From  the  Roughwood  Inn,  a  rapidly  descending  road 
leads  to  the  beach  below.  The  coombe  or  valley  through 
which  this  descent  winds  is  of  the  most  picturesque 
description,  being  studded  with  cottage  residences  nestling 
amongst  luxuriant  shrubs,  and  overlooked  by  grey  rock- 
projecting  through  the  foliage.  At  the  bottom  is  a  Station 
of  the  Preventive  Service,  a  few  cottages,  and,  delightfully 
situated,  a  pretty  little  inn  called  the  Cary  Arms.  From 
Babbicombe,  passing  in  a  westerly  direction  through  a 
district  in  which  villas  and  other  new  buildings  rising  on 
every  side  attest  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, we  soon  reach. 

ST.  MARY  CHURCH, 

In  which  the  large  and  highly  ornate  Church,  and  the 
Marble  Works,  are  the  chief  attractions.  At  the  latter 
may  be  found  chimney  pieces,  tables,  pedestals,  and  every 
variety  of  ornamental  articles,  formed  from  the  polished 
produce  of  the  neighbouring  quarries.  To  the  geologist 
these  works  will  be  rendered  additionallv  attractive  from 
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the  great  variety  and  beauty  of  the  madrepores  abundantly 
exhibited  in  almost  every  specimen.  At  Petit  Tor,  a  short 
distance  from  the  village,  close  to  the  sea,  are  the  quarries 
from  which  these  marbles  are  obtained.  In  going  from 
Babbicombe  to  St.  Mary  Church,  we  pass  the  new  Free 
Church  and  Schools  of  Furrough  Cross.  Before  we  finish 
our  present  walk,  we  shall  go  from  St.  Mary  Church, 
about  a  mile  on  the  Teignmouth  Road,  where  a  short  lane 
on  the  right  will  be  found  leading  to 

WATCOMBE, 

A  romantic  valley,  on  one  side  of  which  rise  stupendous 
rocks,  giving  an  appearance,  as  seen  in  the  distance,  of  a 
huge  fortress.  The  undulations  of  the  valley  are  sweetly 
pretty,  and  in  connection  with  the  grounds  of  the  adjoin- 
ing villa  and  the  cliffs  beyond,  exceedingly  picturesque. 

From  St.  Mary  Church  or  Babbicombe  there  are  several 
ways  of  returning  to  Torquay.  Besides  the  road  from 
Babbicombe  by  Bishopstowe,  from  which  we  diverged  in 
oxvr  present  walk  at  Ilsham,  bringing  the  traveller  back 
from  whence  we  started  in  Torwood  Row,  there  is  the 
carnage  way  from  St.  Mary  Church,  by  Furzewell  Hill, 
entering  Union-street  by  Morgan's  Xursery,  and  one  or 
two  others  which  lead  into  tbe  Teignmouth  Road  and  enter 
Torquay  by  Tor.  From  Babbicombe  the  pedestrian  can 
return  by  a  very  delightful  walk  over  the  fields  to  War- 
berry,  by  entering  a  gate  on  the  right  soon  after  leaving 
Babbicombe. 

We  shall  now  start  from  the  Strand  for  the  last  time, 
and  bend  our  coru-se  in  the  direction  of  Tor  Abbey,  Tor, 
&c,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  the  Walks  and 
Rides  that  may  be  taken  from  that  part  of  the  suburbs. 
For  this  piu-pose  we  shall  ascend  the  steps  on  the  right  of 
Lawrence  Place,  leading  to 

THE   ROCK  WALK. 

Here  the  Visitor  will  be  charmed  with  the  prospect 
overlooking  the  Bay,  and  that  portion  of  the  town  sur- 
rounding the  Pier.  On  reaching  the  Walk  from  the  steps, 
the  way  on  the  right  leads  round  to  the  Abbey  Road,  &c.  ; 
but  we  shall  continue  in  the  opposite  direction  along  the 
south-western  side  of  Waldon  Hill  in  front  of  the  water, 
following  the  path  which  emerges  by  the  villas  recently 
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erected  on  the  site  of  the  Tor  Abbey  Meadows,  and  regain 
the  turnpike  road.  This  road,  as  before  mentioned,  leads- 
to  the  railway,  and  joins  the  Paignton  Road  ;  and  on  the 
long  course  of  masonry  laid  down  to  protect  it  from  the 
wash  of  the  sea  an  excellent  Marine  Walk  is  formed.  The 
sea  still  occasionally  makes  great  inroads  here,  as  evidenced 
by  the  storm  of  October,  1859,  which  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  walk ;  and  there  seems  very  little  doubt, 
from  the  fact  of  large  beds  of  peat  and  trunks  of  trees 
having  been  found  at  low  water  in  the  adjoining  sands, 
that  the  land  in  this  vicinity  has  been  much  encroached 
on.  There  is  good  walking  on  the  sands  at  low  tide,  and 
many  beautiful  sea-weeds  are  to  be  gathered  in  the  pools. 
We  are  now  on  the  margin  of  that  magnificent  lake-like 
expanse  of  water — 

TORBAY. 

It  encloses  an  area  of  about  twelve  miles,  measuring 
the  incurvation  of  the  shore  from  Berryhead  Point  at  the 
west,  to  Hope's  Xose  on  the  east.  Its  breadth  between 
these  two  points  is  about  four  miles  ;  and  from  Torquay 
its  north-west  angle,  across  to  Brixham,  at  the  south-west, 
is  about  seven  miles.  To  those  fond  of  rowing  or  sailing, 
it  is  generally  a  safe  roadstead,  being  protected  by  the 
surrounding  headlands  from  most  winds  except  the  east 
or  south-east.  There  are  many  interesting  recollections 
associated  with  Torbay.  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
entered  it,  and  landed  at  Brixham,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1688.  Since  which  the  noble  fleet  under  Earl  St. 
Vincent,  made  it  a  principal  station  ;  and  subsequently, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  the  "  Bellerophon, "  before 
sailing  for  St.  Helena,  lay  here  for  some  days,  not  far 
from  that  part  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed.  It 
is  said  he  exclaimed,  when  viewing  the  shore  from  the 
quarter  deck,  "  What  a  beautiful  country  !  it  very  much 
resembles  Porto  Ferrajo,  in  Elba  !  " 

We  pass  along  the  turnpike  road  in  front  of  the  Torbajr 
Hotel  a  short  distance,  and  a  path  on  the  right  will  enable 
us  to  reach  the  present  biiilding,  now  standing  on  the  site 
of  the  once  famous  religious  establishment  which  gives  to 
this  neighbourhood  most  of  its  historical  fame. 

TOR  ABBEY 

Was  founded  in  the  year  1196,  for  monks  of  the  Promon- 
stratensian  order,  by  Lord  Brewere,  or  Briwere,  who  was 
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High  Shejiff  of  Devonshire  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  This  nohleman  was  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  Barons  of  his  day,  having 
enjoyed  the  favour  and  regard  of  four  sovereigns — Henry 
II.,  Richard  I.,  King  John,  and  Henry  III.  He  possessed 
the  Baronies  of  Torbay,  Totnes,  and  Olecomhe  in  Somer- 
setshire, besides  the  Sheriffalty  of  divers  counties  of  the 
realm,''  and  the  lucrative  wardship  of  Alan  de  Archis  of 
the  county  of  York,  and  Beginald  de  Mohun,  who  after- 
wards became  the  husband  of  one  of  his  daughters,  and 
inherited  some  of  his  possessions.  According  to  Prince, 
"  He  purchased  Ilsham  or  Ilesham,  a  small  hamlet  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Church,  near  adjoining  to  Torbay, 
from  Hawise  de  Ilesham,  Ralph  her  husband,  Roger  her 
son  and  heir,  and  Auger  his  brother,  in  the  open  County 
Court  of  Devon."  He  endowed  Tor  Abbey  with  the 
manors  and  Churches  of  Tor  and  "Wolborough,  the  fishery 
of  Torbay,  the  estate  of  Grindle  in  the  parish  of  Wood- 
bury, and  the  Churches  of  Bradworthy,  Pancrasweek, 
and'  Xorth  Shillingford.  The  lands  of  ilesham,  Coleton, 
and  "the  meadow  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cawsey, 
which  goeth  from  the  Abbey  of  Torre  towards  the  sea, 
and  betwixt  that,  Cawsey,  and  Cockington  Meadow," 
were  bestowed  on  the  Abbey  by  the  son  of  the  founder. 
At  Kingswear,  Dartmouth,  and  other  places,  were  large 
possessions  belonging  to  this  establishment.  The  Abbey 
in  its  palmy  days  was  of  great  extent  and  splendour.  In 
Leland's  time  there  were  "  three  fair  gatehouses "  still 
standing  :  one  of  these  now  remains,  and  bears  testimony 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  original  building  of  which  it 
formed  a  part.  The  Abbey  Church  was  of  corresponding 
magnificence  and  size,  being  richly  furnished  with  cloth 
of  gold  and  other  ecclesiastical  ornaments,  and  the  fabric, 
including  the  Lady  Chapel,  measured  about  200  feet  in 
length.  The  arms  of  the  Abbey  were  gules,  a  chevron 
between  three  crosiers.  The  gardens  and  orchards  of  the 
present  mansion  stand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  church- 
yard, where  at  various  times  human  bones  have  been 
exhumed  ;  and  in  1825  a  stone  coffin  and  tesselated  pave- 
ment were  dug  up.  It  is  said  that  the  son  of  the  founder 
and  several  of  the  benefactors  of  the  Abbey  were  here 
interred.  The  principal  remains  now  visible,  some  of 
which  are  incorporated  in  the  modern  mansion,  are  the 
fine  arch  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter  House, 
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the  tower  or  gateway  of  the  ancient  foundation,  the  arch 
of  the  Abhey  Church,  the  Refectory,  and  a  large  grange, 
now  covered  with  ivy.  The  Refectory  was  converted  into 
a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  and  until  lately  used  for  that 
purpose.  There  was  a  mill  and  a  large  fishpond  belonging 
to  the  Abbey.  The  latter  was  filled  up  with  the  ruins  01 
the  Church  and  Cloisters  on  the  fall  of  one  of  the  gate- 
ways. On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  this  famous 
Abbey  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  John  St.  Leger,  Esq. 
It  afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Seymours  ; 
and  in  1598  it  was  sold  to  Thomas  Ridgway,  Esq.,  of 
Torwood,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Londonderry.  This 
family  built  the  present  plain  family  house  ;  and  in  1653 
it  became  the  property  of  John  Stowell,  Esq.,  from  whom 
it  was  purchased  in  1662  by  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Caiys.  Through  an  illustrious  line  of  ancestors  it  has 
descended  to  the  present  possessor,  Robert  S.  S.  Cary,  Esq. 
From  Tor  Abbey,  by  one  of  the  roads  passing  the  new 
District  Church  of  St.  Luke,  we  reach 

THE  OLD  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  TOR. 

A  church  existed  here  at  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey. 
It  was  served  at  that  time  by  Richard  Brewere,  and  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Torre  Brewere.  On  the  estate 
becoming  the  property  of  the  De  Mohuns,  it  was  altered 
to  Tone,  or  Torre  Mohun,  and  from  hence  comes  the 
modem  corruption  of  Tor,  or  Tormoham,  as  now  generally 
expressed.  The  Church  is  a  plain  structure,  and  was 
erected  in  the  14th  century.  It  measures  70  feet  in 
length,  by  42  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  tower  about  60  feet 
high.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a  chapel  built  by  the  Ridg- 
ways,  to  whom  the  manor  once  belonged,  containing  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  John  Ridgway,  Esq.,  and  of 
his  son  Thomas,  who  died  in  1598;  with  the  effigy  of  a 
Knight  in  armour,  over  which  are  his  helmet  and  armorial 
bearings.  Within  the  chancel  is  the  vault  of  the  Cary 
family  ;  and  on  the  floor,  two  brasses,  one  of  which  is 
dated  1581,  to  the  memory  of  "Wilniotc,  daughter  of  John 
Giflarde,  of  Yeo,  and  wife  of  George  Cary,  Esq.,  of  Cock- 
ington.  There  is  also  an  altar  tomb  and  other  memorials 
of  the  Cary  family.  This  church  possessed,  up  to  a  recent 
period,  a  stone  screen  and  a  number  of  shields,  with  coats 
of  arms,  including  those  of  Tor  Abbey,   Briwere,   Mohiui, 
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RidgM-a)',  Seymour,  Cary,  and  other  Devonshire  families. 
An  ancient  pulpit  formerly  belonging  to  it  was  removed  to 
Cockfngton.  The  exterior  and  interior  of  this  Church 
during  the  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hams,  has  under- 
gone many  judicious  repairs,  and  a  clock  has  been  placed 
in  the  tower. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  wc  must  inform  the  Stranger 
that  the  Tor  Church  Road  by  which  we  arrived  at  the 
Church,  if  followed  on  the  right,  leads  to  the  Abbey  Road, 
which  terminates  at  the  Town  Hall,  in  Lower  Union- 
street,  and  to  several  roads  branching  from  it  on  the  same 
side,  to  "Waldon  Hill,  Rock  Walk,  &c.  The  way  branch- 
ing off  from  the  Tor  Church  Road,  before  entering  on  the 
Abbey  Road,  reaches  Union-street,  opposite  Morgan's 
Nursery.  We  shall  now  continue  our  present  walk  by 
proceeding  from  Tor  Church  into  the  Tor  Hill  Road, 
which  runs  parallel  with  higher  Union-street,  and  joins 
it  near  the  tvunpike  gate  not  far  from  the  Tor  Railway 
Station.  The  carriage  way  turning  down  close  by  the 
Station  is  the  direct  turnpike  road  from  Newton  to  Paign- 
ton, Brixham,  Dartmouth,  &c.  The  one  on  the  right 
opposite,  called  St.  Michael's  Road,  communicates  with 
that  leading  to  the  Cemetery,  and  others  branching  from 
it  on  the  right,  to  the  upper  part  of  Tor  ;  and  on  the  left 
to  the  Newton  Road,  St.  Michael's  Chapel,  <fcc.  But  we 
shall  endeavour  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  hill  in  this 
direction  by  a  pleasant  walk  through  the  wood,  which  is 
entered  from  the  Newton  Road,  a  little  way  on  the  right 
beyond  the  Tor  Railway  Station.  The  path  will  conduct 
us  to  St.  Michael's  Hill,  a  pile  of  limestone  rocks  jutting 
out  from  the  face  of  the  hill,  upon  which  stands  a  small 
votive  chapel  or  hermitage,  known  by  the  name  of 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  CHAPEL. 

Some  doubt  seems  to  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  this 
little  structure.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  to  whose  re- 
searches the  public  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  early 
history  of  the  ancient  churches  and  chapels  of  this  diocese, 
states  it  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  hermit.  One  legend 
respecting  it  is,  that  it  was  built  by  a  person  in  conse- 
cruenee  of  a  vow  when  exposed  to  the  perils  of  shipwreck. 
It  was  dedicated,  like  many  other  churches  built  on  com- 
manding eminences,  to  St.   Michael,  where,  according  to 
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tradition,  this  saint  is  said  frequently  to  have  appeared. 
Dr.  Oliver  gives  the  dimensions  as  follow  : — Exterior 
length,  36ft.  9in.  ;  interior  ditto,  29ft.  6in.  ;  total  interior 
height,  east  end,  17ft.  3in.,  ditto  west  end,  23ft.  9in. ; 
exterior  height,  east  end,  17ft.  9in.,  ditto  west  end,  23ft. 
2in.  It  contains  four  arches  of  different  forms,  an  ellip- 
tical, a  segmental,  an  ohtuse  Gothic,  and  an  equilateral 
Gothic  ;  and  the  roof  is  also  an  arch  of  solid  stone,  covered 
outside  with  thick  slabs  of  slate.  It  faces  east  and  west, 
and  has  two  small  windows  on  the  western  side,  and  a 
large  one  on  the  east ;  on  the  south  side  are  the  vestiges 
of  a  porch.  The  chapel  is  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
road,  and  its  eastern  end  is  surmounted  by  a  modern  cross, 
the  gift  of  the  Marchioness  of  Bute.  The  Tourist  on 
ascending  to  the  top  of  the  mound  on  which  the  chapel 
stands  will  enjoy  another  of  those  lovely  and  extensive 
views  so  peculiar  to  the  high  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of 
Torquay.  From  the  wood  we  attain  the  St.  Michael's 
Road,  and  a  few  paces  higher  will  bring  us,  as  before  men- 
tioned, into  the  Cemetery  or  Barton  Road.  About  half  a 
mile  further  on  this  road  is 
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Formed  by  an  Incorporated  Company  in  1850.  The  site 
is  well  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  the  grounds  are  appro- 
priately laid  out  in  terrace  walks  and  tastefully  planted 
with  flowers  and  evergreens.  Opposite  the  Cemetery  is 
the  Cricket  Grovxd.  The  Stranger  before  returning 
to  Torquay  will  find  many  delightful  walks  about  the 
upper  part  of  Tor  that  will  afford  a  series  of  ever  changing 
and  beautiful  prospects. 

Having  now  pretty  well  explored  the  leading  thorough- 
fares of  Torquay  and  its  immediate  suburbs,  we  shall 
finish  our  series  of  Walks  by  paying  a  visit  to  those 
curious  and  interesting  remnants  of  antiquity — Cocking  - 
ton  Court  and  Compton  Castle,  which  lie  in  the  direction 
to  be  taken  from  this  side  of  the  town.  There  are  two  or 
three  ways  of  getting  to  Cockington  Court.  If  by  vehicle, 
either  of  the  shady  lanes  turning  off  from  the  Paignton 
Road  on  the  right  between  the  turnpike  gate  near  the  Tor 
Abbey  avenues  and  Livermead  may  be  used.  To  the 
pedestrian  we  would  suggest  the  footway  over  the  fields 
which  commences  by  the  avenues  of  Tor  Abbey,   through 
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the  hamlet  of  Chelstone,  and  return  by  one  or  other  of 
the  lanes  here  mentioned.  The  views  obtained  on  this 
route  will  be  found  very  pleasing.  The  distance  by  either 
is  about  two  miles. 

COCKINGTOX  COURT. 

The  ancient  manor  of  Cockington,  then  spelt  Cochintoae, 
was  taken  from  Abie  the  Saxon  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  bestowed  on  one  of  his  own  followers,  named 
William  de  Falaise.  Shortly  after  the  Domesday  survey 
it  became  vested  in  Robert  Lord  of  Camoise,  in  Wales, 
and  Baron  of  Dartington,  who  was  afterwards  called 
Roger  de  Cockington.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  Sir  James  Cockington,  the  last  male  heir  of 
this  family  died,  when  it  became  the  possession  of  Walter 
de  Woodland,  usher  of  the  Chamber  to  the  Black  Prince. 
In  the  time  of  Richard  II.  the  manor  was  purchased  by 
Sir  John  Cary,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  It  was 
twice  alienated  from  the  Carys  ;  but  after  being  again 
restored  to  the  family,  it  was  sold  by  Sir  Henry  Cary,  in 
1654,  to  Roger  Mallock,  Esq.,  ancestor  of  the  present 
possessor,  C.  H.  Mallock,  Esq.  A  fair  of  three  days  on 
the  festival  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  a  market  on  Mon- 
days, were  anciently  held  in  Cockington,  and  the  lord  of 
the  manor  had  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment. 
The  present  mansion,  a  building  of  impretending  character, 
but  delightfully  situated  amid  fine  old  trees  and  rising 
grounds  covered  with  rich  picturesque  woods,  was  built 
by  Rawlin  Mallock,  Esq.,  the  son  of  the  purchaser.  A 
portion  of  the  old  house  seems  to  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  present  building,  as  one  wing  bears  the  date  1560, 
and  the  other  1679.  It  contains  some  good  family  paint- 
ings, and  the  internal  arrangements  and  fittings  are  in 
character  with  its  external  antique  appearance.  The  small 
village  Church  adjoining,  as  it  appears  surrounded  with 
majestic  looking  old  trees,  and  partly  covered  with  rich 
masses  of  ivy,  is  an  interesting  and  venerable  object.  The 
interior  has  two  aisles,  one  plain,  the  other  ornamented 
with  pillars  and  capitols,  and  some  remains  of  a  screen. 
There  is  a  richly  carved  octagonal  wooden  font,  having 
armorial  bearings  of  the  families  of  Carew,  Dinham, 
Paulet,  and  Cary.  The  pulpit,  as  before  mentioned,  was 
brought  from  Tor  Church,   and  though  somewhat  imper- 
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feet,  is  a  eurious  relic  of  old  carving.  The  almshouses  of 
Cockington,  originally  endowed  by  Sir  George  Cary,  in 
1609,  were,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  the  trustees 
of  the  charity,  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  a  superior  man- 
ner by  the  family  of  the  present  possessor  of  the  manor, 
in  1810. 

From  Cockington  Court  to  Compton  we  take  the  old 
turnpike  road  in  a  western  direction  leading  to  Marldon, 
as  far  as  five  lanes.  The  whole  of  this  neighbourhood  is 
intersected  with  a  labyrinth  of  bowery  lanes,  many  of 
which  would  pass  for  the  identical  one  so  truthfully 
described  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Marriott,  in  his  verses — 
"  The  Devonshire  Lane  " — which  says  : 

"  In  the  first  place  'tis  long,  and  when  once  you  are  in  it, 
It  holds  you  as  fast  as  a  cage  does  a  linnet : — 
But  though  'tis  so  long,  it  is  not  very  -wide, 
For  two  are  the  most  that  together  can  ride. 
The  banks,  too,  within  which  we  closely  are  pent, 
With  bud,  blossom,  and  berry  are  richly  besprent ; 
In  the  rock's  gloomy  crevice  the  bright  holly  grows, 
And  the  ivy  waves  fresh  o'er  the  withering  rose." 

On  reaching  Five  Lanes,  we  take  the  second  lane  on  the 
right  towards  Marldon,  passing  this  village  on  the  left, 
and  about  two  miles  from  Five  Lanes  will  bring  us  to  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  fortified  house  now  known  as 
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This  singular  and  interesting  rain,  with  its  numerous 
gables  and  fine  embattled  old  gateway,  the  whole  thickly 
overhung  with  ivy,  has  a  curious  appearance,  and  carries 
the  mind  back  to  those  ages  of  strife  when  every  great 
man's  house  was  of  necessity  a  castle,  to  protect  him  from 
the  inroads  of  his  neighbour.  Here  is  the  strong  room 
over  the  gateway,  with  the  place  for  the  concealment  of 
valuable  articles;  and  the  secret  subterranean  passage 
leading  from  the  fort,  through  which  to  escape  when  hard 
pressed,  and  which  tradition  relates,  communicated  with  a 
place  called  Aptor,  in  the  same  parish.  The  chapel  with 
its  broken  and  rained  windows  is  still  to  be  seen.  The 
whole  stands  on  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  is  now  used 
as  a  farm  house.  According  to  Lysons,  the  manor  of 
Compton,  or  Contune,  as  anciently  called,  at  the  time  of 
the  Domesday  survey  was  held  by  Stephen,  under  Judhael 
■de  Totneis.     It  subsequently  belonged  to  the  family  of 
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Pole,  who  resided  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  was 
called  Compton  Pole.  Lady  Alice  de  la  Pole,  gave  the 
manor  and  castle  to  Peter,  who  took  the  name  of  Comp- 
ton ;  and  after  many  descents,  a  daughter  of  this  family 
brought  it  by  marriage  into  the  family  of  the  Gilberts,  of 
Greenway,  one  of  whose  descendants  was  the  celebrated 
navigator — Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  Compton  was  after- 
wards pivrchased  by  the  Templars,  and  sold  by  them  in 
1808,  to  F.  Garratt,  Esq.,  on  whose  death  a  few  years 
since  it  was  sold  to  —  Bewes,  Esq. 

In  returning  to  Torquay  from  Cockington,  the  Tourist 
will  do  well  to  obtain  permission  of  the  occupier  of  Liver- 
mead  House  to  pass  through  the  grounds,  and  visit  the 
singular  opening  in  the  rocks,  called  the  Thiinderhole. 

Before  quitting  Torquay  we  shall  mention  some  of  the 
more  distant  Excursions,  several  of  which  may  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  places  we  have  already  visited  in 
this  neighbourhood.  The  descriptions  of  those  which  do 
not  appear  under  the  head  of  Torquay,  will  of  course  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  if  within  its  limits.  As 
economy  of  time  is  an  important  consideration  of  most 
travellers,  it  may  be  serviceable  to  class  them  into  days, 
according  to  the  time  required  for  their  accomplishment. 
Those  of  Two  Days  may  be  advantageously  prolonged 
into  Three,  if  time  permit. 

EXCURSIONS. 

One  Day. — To  Paignton,  Brixham,  and  Berryhead. — 
To  Cockington  Court,  Compton  Castle,  and  Berry  Pomeroy. 
— To  Teignmouth  and  Dawlish  by  Railway,  thence  to 
Luscombe  Park,  retmTiing  by  Shaldon,  Babbicombe,  &c. 
— To  Starcross  by  Railway,  thence  to  Powderham  Castle, 
Mamhead,  Sec.  ;  or  from  Starcross  by  boat  to  Exmouth, 
&c. — To  Xewton  by  Railway,  thence  to  the  Bovey  Pot- 
teries, Bovey,  Haytor  Rock,  Granite  "Works,  &c.  ;  or  from 
Newton  to  tlgbrooke  Park,  Chudleigh  Rocks,  Chudleigh, 
&c. — To  Totnes  by  railway,  thence  to  Berry  Pomeroy, 
and  returning  by  Compton  Castle,  Cockington  Court,  &e,  ; 
or  from  Totnes  to  Dartington  Hall,  Buckfastleigh,  Hem- 
bury  Castle,  Holne  Chace,  &c. — To  Dartmouth  by  first 
morning  train,  and  up  the  Dart  to  Totnes,  by  steamer  or 
rowing  boat,  and  retvrrning  by  the  same  ;  or  by  railway 
from  Totnes  reUirn  to  Torquay. 
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Two  Days. — To  Exeter  by  railway,  thence  to  Sidmouth, 
Budleigh  Salterton,  Exmouth,  &c,  returning  by  boat  to 
Starcross  Station. — To  Newton  by  railway,  thence  to 
Bove}r,  Dartmoor,  Houndtorcombe,  Manaton,  sleeping  at 
Mortonhanipstead,  or  Chagford  ;  visiting  Cranbrook  and 
Prestonbnry  Castles,  the  Drewsteignton  Cromlech  and 
Logan  Stone,  Fingle  Bridge,  &c.  ;  or  from  Newton  to 
Ashburton,  thence  to  Home  Chace,  Dartmeet,  Derma- 
bridge  round,  sleeping  at  Two  Bridges  or  Prince  Town, 
visiting  the  Prisons,  Wistman's  Wood,  Crockerntor,  &c, 
and  returning  by  Holne,  Henibrvry  Castle,  Buckfastleigh, 
&c,  to  Totnes. — To  Totnes  by  railway,  thence  by  steamer 
or  rowing  boat  down  the  Dart  to  Dartmouth,  visiting 
Slapton  Lea  and  the  Start  Lighthouse,  returning  by  the 
Dartmouth  Railway  through  Kingswear  and  Paignton. 

Torquay  is  also  singularly  well  placed  for  Aquatic 
Excursions.  Yachts  and  Rowing  Boats  are  to  be  procured 
at  reasonable  charges  for  the  purpose.  The  following 
places  are  within  a  day's  cruise,  wind  and  weather  per- 
mitting : — Brixham,  Dartmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish, 
Exmouth,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Sidmouth,  &c. 

By  the  railway,  or  a  walk  or  drive  of  three  miles  over 
the  turnpike  road,  giving  some  delightful  prospects  of 
Torquay,  the  Bay,  &c,  we  reach 

PAIGNTON. 

{Inn  :  Crown  and  Anchor.) 

This  little  village  as  it  appeared  only  a  few  years  since, 
is  now,  from  the  increase  of  buildings,  villas,  &c,  become 
the  abode  of  a  genteel  resident  population,  and  a  place  of 
resort  for  invalids.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  the 
improvements  made  in  the  turnpike  roads  in  the  vicinity 
greatly  tend  to  its  advantage.  The  Railway  from  Torquay 
to  this  place  was  opened  in  1859.  The  manor  of  Paignton, 
before  the  Conquest,  belonged  to  the  See  of  Exeter,  and  is 
said,  with  the  exception  of  Bishopstawton,  to  have  been 
the  richest  in  the  Diocese.  The  chief  objects  of  interest 
are  the  remains  of  the  Episcopal  Palace  and  the  Church, 
which  is  seen  so  conspicuously  from  almost  every  part  of 
the  Bay.  The  Palace  at  one  time  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
deer-park,  and  the  ivy-covered  remains  now  show  it  to 
have  been  of  considerable  extent.  The  Church  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  the  Baptist.     Although  time  and  the 
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ruthless  hands  of  some  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  have  de- 
faced portions  of  the  interior,  much  remains  to  attest  its 
original  beauty.  The  Chantry  of  the  Kirkham  family 
with  its  screen  and  beautiful  arches,  the  belfry  doorway, 
and  the  carved  pulpit,  will  be  found  worthy  of  inspection 
by  lovers  of  mediaeval  art. 

Paignton  is  capable  of  being  made  a  first-rate  watering 
place.  There  is  a  good  beach,  with  a  large  extent  of 
ground  immediately  contiguous,  which  may  be  converted 
into  a  beautiful  esplanade  and  carriage  drive.  There  is  no 
market  now  existing,  but  with  the  other  contemplated 
improvements,  a  public  accommodation  of  this  nature 
cannot  be  long  delayed.  Reading  and  Xews  Rooms  are 
established  in  the  town. 

This  place  is  famous  for  a  large,  but  very  sweet  and 
early  cabbage,  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Paignton 
Cabbage,"  great  quantities  of  which  are  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  We  are  now  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  the  South  of  Devon,  or  South  Hams,  as  fre- 
quently termed,  which  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
beverage  peculiar  to  Devonshire,  and  one  or  two  other 
counties,  called  cider,  made  from  the  juice  of  the  apple  ; 
for  which  purpose  a  large  portion  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes  are  laid  out  in  orchard  grounds,  adding 
greatly  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scenery,  as  seen 
either  at  a  distance  or  passing  through  it.  Large  quan- 
tities of  cider  are  shipped  from  hence  for  London,  Liverpool, 
and  other  markets.  A  pier  was  constructed  in  1838, 
under  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  enables 
vessels  of  between  one  and  two  hundred  tons  burthen,  to 
load  and  unload  their  cargoes  at  Paignton. 

From  Paignton,  either  by  the  railway,  or  about  seven 
miles  by  the  turnpike  road,  the  Traveller  can  reach 
Brixham.  On  the  right,  about  a  mile  from  the  latter 
place,  is  Zuj)ton,  the  seat  of  Lord  Churston,  formerly  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
•County. 

BRIXHAM, 
{Inns :  London  Inn, — Bolton  Hotel.) 
Higher  and  Lower,  so  famous  for  its  fishery,  is  a  long 
straggling  town,  extending  from  the  upper  extremity  be- 
yond the  Church,  to  the  lower  on  the  Quay,   upwards  of  a 
mile  and  half.     It  is  in  the  hundred  of  Haytor,  and  situated 
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along  a  narrow  valley,  between  the  range  of  hills,  about 
a  mile  and  half  within  Torbay,  from  Berryhead,  the  most 
western  point.  The  lower  or  most  business  part,  from  its 
narrow  streets  and  low  shops,  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
very  ancient  town.  At  an  early  period  the  manor  of 
Brixham  was  held  by  the  Xovants  and  Yalletorts,  but 
after  various  ownerships,  it  became  in  modern  times  di- 
vided into  quarters,  one  of  which  was  purchased  by  twelve 
fishermen  of  Brixham  Quay,  and  divided  into  as  many 
shares ;  some  of  these  have  been  much  further  subdivided, 
yet  the  owners,  be  their  shares  ever  so  small,  have  the 
local  denomination  of  Quay  Lords. 

Brixham  is  said  to  be  the  largest  fishery  in  England. 
More  than  two  hundred  sail  of  vessels,  comprising  20,000 
tons  of  shipping,  and  employing  1,500  seamen,  belong  to 
this  town,  which  is  within  the  port  of  Dartmouth,  the 
chief  part  of  them  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade.  "We 
understand  the  average  amount  received  for  fish  is  £600* 
per  week.  The  prime  fish  is  always  taken  off  to  Exeter,, 
Bath,  Bristol,  and  London  markets.  We  are  told  the 
average  cost  for  carriage  alone  is  £1,000  per  annum.  A 
more  interesting  sight  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  than  the  Quay 
of  Brixham  of  an  evening,  after  a  large  catch,  when 
heaps  of  fish,  comprising  turbot,  soles,  whiting,  plaice, 
mullett,  mackerel,  gurnet,  flounders,  and  other  kinds,  are 
piled  up,  and  a  sort  of  Dutch  auction  is  held.  A  sales- 
Avoman  takes  the  fish  as  brought  from  the  boats  and  sets  a 
price  on  it,  which  is  then  named  to  the  parties  surrounding 
her,  the  highest  bidder  becomes  the  owner ;  by  which 
means  they  are  sold  to  different  agents,  who  send  them  off 
to  their  destined  markets. 

This  place  has  made  some  progress  in  a  new  and  better 
class  of  buildings,  especiall)*-  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
town,  within  the  last  few  years.  The  lower  part,  towards 
the  Quay,  stands  in  need,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  in- 
creasing commerce  of  the  port  will  facilitate  some  altera- 
tions for  a  more  open  and  wider  thoroughfare  leading  to  it. 
Besides  the  extensive  fishery  earned  on  here  there  are 
many  vessels  employed  in  the  Mediterranean,  Spanish, 
and  coasting  trade  ;  and  from  the  position  of  the  harbour, 
being  so  well  protected  by  the  bold  high  promontory  of 
Berryhead,  will  most  probably  continue  to  increase.  The 
present  pier,  built  in  1808,  enclosing  a  haven  not  suffici- 
ently large  for  the  increased  size  of  the  vessels  and  trade 
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of  the  port,  and  being  dry  at  low  "water,  has  been  found 
very  inconvenient.  A  plan  was  proposed  a  few  years  since 
for  fomring  a  new  pier  and  breakwater  sufficient  to  shelter 
large  class  merchantmen  and  frigates  of  war.  After  some 
delay  this  important  work  was  begun,  and  is  now  proceed- 
ing, the  cost  of  which  will  be  borne  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Improvement  of  the  town  and  harbour.  An  iron  mine 
discovered  some  years  since  at  Upton,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Brixham,  is  worked  with  considerable  success. 

Brixham  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  landed  ;  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
event  a  monument  is  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  pier.  In 
the  monument  is  inserted  a  portion  of  the  identical  stone 
he  first  stepped  upon,  with  the  following  inscription:  "On 
this  stone,  and  near  this  spot,  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
first  set  foot  on  his  landing  in  England,  4th  Xov.,  1688." 
At  the  end  of  the  pier  is  a  tablet  commemorating  a  visit 
of  William  IV.  to  Brixham,  July  21,  1823 ;  at  which  time 
an  address  from  the  inhabitants  was  enclosed  with  a  bit  of 
the  above  stone  in  a  box  of  heart  of  oak,  eight  hundred 
years  old,  and  presented  to  him. 

Beeides  the  old  Chm-ch  at  the  Upper  Town,  there  is  a 
Chapel  of  Ease  or  District  Church  for  the  Lower,  erected 
in  1824.  Chapels  and  schools  of  the  several  denomina- 
tions of  Dissenters  are  maintained  here. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town,  near  the  Government  Beser- 
voir,  are  the  Public  Booms,  erected  in  1835.  The  Market 
House  is  on  the  water  side,  where  the  markets  are  held  on 
Saturdays  and  Tuesdays.  The  Post-offlce  and  Stamp- 
office,  is  in  Fore-street.     Population,  5984. 

The  celebrated  spring,  Laywell,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
town,  Avhich  used  to  ebb  and  flow,  no  longer  possesses  that 
singular  property.  We  are  informed,  that  some  years 
since,  an  old  wiseacre  of  the  place,  being  surveyor  of  the 
highways,  had  a  part  filled  up,  with  a  view  of  improving 
it,  and  by  that  means  destroyed  this  interesting  and 
natural  curiosity. 

The  stranger  before  leaving  Brixham  should  pay  a  visit 
to  the  promontory  of  Berryhead.  For  this  purpose  he 
will  continue  through  the  town  to  the  quay,  where  a  good 
road  on  the  right  by  the  side  of  the  water  affords  access, 
and  at  the  same  time,  whilst  opening  to  him  a  delightful 
view,  gives  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  progress  of 
the  Breakwater  now  constructing.  The  distance  from 
Brixham  is  about  a  mile  and  half. 
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BERRYHEAD, 

This  bold  headland,  composed  of  hard  limestone,  forms 
the  western  extremity  of  Torbay  ;  and  from  its  height 
and  position  affords  great  shelter  to  shipping  during  the 
prevalence  of  westernly  gales.  The  water  all  round  the 
cape  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels  of  the  navy  to 
float,  which,  when  these  winds  occnr,  are  to  be  seen  riding 
in  perfect  security  close  to  the  land.  During  the  last  war 
with  France,  Berryhead  was  a  military  station,  having 
then  barracks  sufficient  to  give  accommodation  for  1,000 
men.  The  view  from  the  extreme  point  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  finest  in  England  for  extent  of  prospect  up  and 
down  the  Channel  ;  besides  which  the  eye  compasses  the 
whole  of  Torbay,  with  the  terraces,  biiildings,  and  wide 
spreading  villas  of  Torquay.  On  the  Brixham  side,  a 
short  distance  from  the  town,  a  few  paces  off  the  road 
on  the  right  is  an  open  cave,  called  the  Ash  Hole,  or 

BONE  CAYERX. 
Here  have  been  found  the  bones  of  the  hyaena  ;    and 

by  excavations  made  some  years  since,  human  skeletons, 
Roman  urns,  pottery,  &c,  were  discovered,  leaving  little 
doubt  that  at  one  time  it  was  used  as  a  place  of  interment 
by  the  Roman  soldiery.  The  cavern  is  about  90  feet  in 
length  by  21  in  breadth. 

The  distance  from  Brixham  Road  Station  to  Dartmouth 
by  railway  is  four  miles ;  but  we  shall  introduce  the 
stranger  to  that  town  from  Totnes,  by 

A  CRUISE  DOWN  THE  DART. 

The  magnificent  scenery  on  the  banks  of  this  most 
beautiful  of  our  Devonshire  rivers  is  a  source  of  great 
attraction  to  Tourists,  and  numbers  resort  from  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  year  to  enjoy  it.  The  steamers 
which  now  ply  regularly  twice  every  day  from  Totnes 
to  Dartmouth  afford  every  facility  for  the  purpose  at  very 
moderate  cost.  It  may  be  expected,  before  we  enter  upon 
a  description  of  the  navigable  portion  of  the  river,  which 
commences  below  Totnes  Bridge,  we  should  say  something 
about  that  equally  romantic  and  beautiful  part,  extending 
from  its  source  to  this  point,  termed  the  "Rapid  Dart.' ' 
But  as  this  will  more  appropriately  come  into  our  account 
of  Totnes  and  Ashburton,  we  shall  defer  it  for  that 
occasion. 
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Soon  after  leaving  the  wharf  at  Totnes,  and  before  the 
river  begins  to  assume  the  grandeur  for  which  it  is  after- 
Avards  so  deservedly  celebrated,  we  notice,  on  our  left,  a 
little  tenement,  perched  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill, 
which  has  received  the  appropriate  name  of  "Wind 
^Yhistle  Cottage."  This  is  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset's  gamekeepers;  but  from  its  elevated 
position  seems  more  calculated  for  watching  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  rather  than  those  of  terrestrial 
objects.  As  we  recede  from  the  town  a  pretty  view  of  the 
Church  and  tower  of  Totnes  is  obtained,  which,  from  the 
bends  in  the  river,  is  occasionally  lost  and  again  brought 
into  sight.  The  next  objects  that  excite  attention  are  the 
woods  of  Sharpham.  The  banks  now  put  on  their  well- 
known  characteristics  :  the  hills  rise  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. On  the  right  is  the  house,  the  seat  of  E.  Durant, 
Esq.,  in  the  midst  of  a  park  laid  out  with  much  taste.  On 
the  left  is  a  lofty  rock  peeping  through  the  woods,  and 
projecting  over  the  water.  On  passing  the  rock,  ranges  of 
foliage  are  seen  rising  on  the  hill  beyond,  a  small  fishing- 
hut  and  some  cottages  are  scattered  on  the  banks,  and 
shortly  after  an  extensive  bay  opens  on  the  view.  The 
scenery  around  this  retired  vale  is  dark  and  magnificent. 
A  crescent  of  majestic  woods  growing  directly  from  the 
water's  brink  and  towering  to  a  great  height  encircles  the 
right  bank  for  some  distance.  Here  the  splashing  wheels 
of  our  locomotive  generally  awakens  into  "cawing"  life 
a  large  colony  of  rooks,  and  as  they  mount  from  their 
resting  place  among  the  trees  are  seen  whirling  aloft  in  the 
air ;  and  here  occasionally  may  be  observed  on  the  banks, 
the  stately  heron,  who  at  our  nearer  approach  rises  grace- 
fully from  the  water  and  flies  leisurely  away.  At  this 
point,  too,  if  time  and  tide  permit,  the  steamer  slackens 
speed,  and  the  stranger  is  invited  to  invoke  the  Echo. 
The  invisible  sprite,  with  true  politeness,  laughs  and  sings 
with  the  jovial,  or  talks  and  whispers  with  the  more  sedate. 
A  deal  of  waggery  is  occasionally  practised  upon  this  willing 
talker  of  the  woods,  such  as — 

11 0  wondrous  Echo,  tell  me,  blessee, 
Am  I  for  marriage,  or  for  celibacy  1 " 
Echo.  "  Silly  Bessy!" 

As  we  advance,  the  river  winds  considerably  ;  the  bank.-' 
become  more  rocky,  though  less  steep;  the  occasional 
views  of  the  country  are  most  diversified  ;  but  the  banks 
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of  the  stream  are  the  prominent  attractions,  and  we  are 
continually  recalled  to  admire  its  shifting  and  shadowy 
scenery.  From  the  woods  of  Sharpham  we  open  upon 
the  rustic  and  picturesque  cottages  of  Duncannon  :  the 
fishing  nets  drying  on  the  hanks  betoken  the  occupation  of 
the  inmates.  Here  is  a  branch  of  the  Salmon  Fishery. 
On  turning  a  projecting  headland,  an  inlet  of  the  river 
extends  a  short  way.  In  this  little  creek  is  the  Church  of 
Stoke  Gabriel,  and  a  neat  villa,  called  Masionnette,  the 
residence  of  H.  C.  Hunt,  Esq.,  both  partly  concealed  by 
the  trees.  At  this  point  we  have  accomplished  half  our 
distance.  "We  quickly  lose  the  pretty  picture  up  the  creek 
of  Stoke  Gabriel,  and  a  varied  prospect  of  hill  and  dale 
opens  upon  us,  thrown  in  rich  confusion  and  adorned  with 
cottages  and  villas.  The  river  having  left  its  roekj  and 
confined  bed  greatly  widens,  and  rolls  with  increasing 
majesty,  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  We  now  observe  on  the 
right  the  village  of  Dittisham,  and  nearly  opposite,  Sand- 
ridge,  one  of  the  seats  of  Lord  Cranstoun,  surrounded 
with  beautiful  pleasure  grounds  and  plantations.  Beyond 
Sandridge  a  new  scene  appears :  the  river  again  widens 
considerably,  having  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  lake. 
The  adjoining  country  is  broken  into  lofty  hills,  and  several 
limestone  quarries  are  close  to  the  river.  On  a  rising 
ground  at  some  distance  stands  Watton  Court,  the  seat  of 
Henry  Studdy,  Esq.  The  neighbourhood  of  Dittisham 
is  finely  wooded.  "We  have  another  view  of  the  Church  ; 
and  the  cottages  extend  up  the  hill  almost  concealed  with 
trees.  A  short  distance  below  the  village,  on  a  small  hill 
almost  covered  with  foliage,  commanding  the  bay  and 
opposite  shore,  is  Dittisham  Parsonage,  the  residence  of 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  Colbome.  The  house  is  large  and 
handsome  ;  the  situation  truly  delightful.  On  the  left  is 
Greenway,  the  seat  of  R.  Harvey,  Esq.,  embosomed  in  trees. 
This  was  once  the  property  of  the  Gilberts  ;  and  here  was 
born  the  celebrated  navigator,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who 
established  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  The  stream  in 
this  part  is  more  contracted,  and  we  are  close  to  the  An- 
chor Stone,  a  dangerous  rock  so  called,  standing  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  covered  at  high  water,  but  plainly 
visible  at  half  or  low  tide.  The  river  now  opens  again 
more  fully,  and  part  of  the  harbour  of  Dartmouth  and  the 
houses  of  Kingswear  begin  to  appear.  The  hills  rise  to  a 
great  height  and  are  covered  with  coppice  wood.     "We  pass 
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Maypool  on  the  left,  where  a  tunnel  and  a  lofty  viaduct 
of  the  Dartmouth  Railway  give  access  to  Kings  wear,  and 
take  a  look  up  the  old  mill  creek  on  the  right.  Here,  in 
the  early  part  of  1856,  the  extraordinary  capture  of  a 
whale  was  effected  by  a  labouring  man  with  a  reaping- 
hook  ;  the  fish  having  been  left  by  the  receding  tide  floun- 
dering in  shallow  water  and  unable  to  escape.  TTe  are 
now  alongside  of  the  "  Britannia "'  Cadet  ship,  and  close 
to  the  wooded  heights  and  park  of  Mount  Boone,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Henry  P.  Seale,  Bart.,  and  passing  the  Patent  Slip 
and  Ship  Building  Yards,  command  a  good  view  of  the 
harbour  and  town  of  Dartmouth.  The  bay  which  the 
river  form?  at  its  mouth  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting- 
scenes  on  the  roast,  and  from  the  folding  of  the  hills  it 
appears  like  a  lake,  only  being  furnished  with  shipping 
instead  of  boats.  The  banks  are  its  greatest  beauty, 
which  consist  of  lofty  wooded  hills,  shelving  down  in  all 
directions,  and  seen  in  combination  with  the  houses  of  the 
town  rising  one  above  the  other,  have  a  very  unique  and 
pleasing  effect.  Her  Majesty  has  several  times  visited  the 
harbour,  and  proceeded  some  distance  up  the  river  to  view 
the  far-famed  scenery  of  its  banks.  "We  here  terminate 
our  Cruise  of  ten  miles  on  the  Dart,  by  landing  at  the 
Xew  Ground,  or  Quay  of 

DARTMOUTH. 

{Inns  :  Royal  Castle  Hotel, — Commercial  Inn.) 

The  Stranger,  accustomed  to  the  straight,  monotonous 
briek-and-mortar  rows  of  a  modern  street,  will  be  much 
struck  with  the  projecting  fronts,  carved,  brackets,  and 
antique  gables  of  this  old  but  interesting  town.  The 
houses  are  built  close  on  the  edge  of  the  large  basin  formed 
by  the  river  Dart,  and  up  the  sides  of  the  hill  which  rises 
directly  from  it.  So  abrupt  is  the  acclivity  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stands,  that  from  the  level  of  the  houses 
in  the  upper  street,  you  can  almost  look  down  the  chim- 
neys of  those  in  the  street  next  below.  There  are  two 
lines  of  streets  one  above  the  other,  which  are  approached 
by  steps  or  very  steep  openings,  at  various  distances  apart. 

Dartmouth  is  a  seaport,  corporate  town,  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  in  the  hundred  of  Coleridge.  The 
borough  is  called  Clifton-Dartmouth-Hardness,  originally 
three  adjoining  towns,  and  comprises  the  parishes  of   St. 
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Petrox,  St.  Saviour,  and  Townstall.  A  market  was  granted 
to  this  town  as  early  as  1226,  and  a  fair  for  three  days,  at 
the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  manor  of  Dart- 
mouth, according  to  Lysons,  passed  as  a  parcel  of  the 
harony  of  Totnes  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  after  which 
it  was  conveyed  hy  succeeding  monarchs  to  various  per- 
sons, till  at  length  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  manor  and 
borough  to  Downing,  Ashton,  and  Peter,  by  whom  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  corporation.  Neweomin,  one  of  the 
early  improvers  of  the  steam  engine,  was  a  native  of  this 
town,  and  carried  on  business  as  an  ironmonger,  in  the 
Lower-street,  leading  from  the  Quay.  A  charter  of  Edward 
III.  first  constituted  the  municipal  corporation.  This 
body  now  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  four  aldermen, 
and  twelve  councillors.  A  quarter  sessions  is  held  by  the 
recorder  at  the  Guildhall.  Dartmouth  sent  two  members 
to  Parliament  regularly  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and 
once  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  up  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  It  now  sends  only  one  member.  The  pre- 
sent population  is  about  4,600. 

Dartmouth,  with  its  deep  and  capacious  harbour,  where 
•300  sail  of  large  ships  can  ride  in  safety,  and  is  entered 
without  any  risk  or  difficulty,  there  being  no  bar  or  rocks 
to  intercept  the  passage,  and  so  completely  land-locked 
that  few  winds  can  affect  it,  has,  from  very  early  times, 
been  a  place  of  trade  and  maritime  importance.  The  fleet 
destined  for  the  Holy  Land  assembled  at  this  port  in  1190; 
and  the  contribution  towards  Edward  the  Third's  great 
fleet  before  Calais  was  31  ships  and  757  mariners.  The 
men  of  Portsmouth  and  Dartmouth  are  said  to  have 
achieved  a  gallant  exploit  in  1383,  when  they  took  five 
French  ships  ;  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  crew,  except  nine 
persons,  having  been  killed  in  the  action.  In  the  year 
1104,  the  French  having  burnt  Plymouth,  sailed  towards 
Dartmouth,  where  on  landing  they  were  attacked  by  the 
country  people  with  such  effect,  the  women  doing  much 
service,  that  the  commanding  officer,  three  barons,  and 
twenty  knights  were  taken  prisoners.  Wool,  wine,  and 
iron  constituted  its  commerce  in  the  days  of  Edward  I. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  large  Xew- 
ibimdland  trade  was  carried  on  here  ;  but  this  of  late 
years  has  very  much  declined.  The  coasting  trade  of  this 
port  is  still  extensive  :  cider,  barley,  potatoes,  &c«  are 
occasionally  exported.     Dartmouth  is  one  of  the  quaran- 

o3 
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tine  ports  of  the  Channel.  The  harbour  is  much  frequented 
by  steamers  and  the  homeward-bound  Dutch  ships,  and 
those  of  other  northern  nations,  which  remain  during  the 
time  the  rivers  of  the  continent  are  frozen  up  ;  and  is  also 
a  port  of  refuge  for  ships  caught  in  adverse  gales,  when 
going  up  or  down  Channel.  The  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Government  to  enquire  into  the  eligibility  of  the 
different  ports  of  the  English  Channel  for  a  packet  station, 
in  a  late  report  gave  a  decided  preference  in  favour  of 
Dartmouth.  The  completion  of  the  South  Devon  Railway 
to  the  harbour  at  Kingswear  will  no  doubt  again  revive 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  port. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  means  were 
first  taken  for  the  efficient  protection  of  the  town  and  har- 
bour, King  Edward  IV.  having  covenanted  to  pay  the 
men  of  Dartmouth  £30  for  ever,  out  of  the  customs  of 
Exeter  and  Dartmouth,  on  condition  of  their  building 
"a  strong,  and  mighty,  and  defensive  tower,''  adjoining 
the  Castle,  properly  furnished  with  arms  and  artillery,  and 
always  to  find  a  chain  in  length  and  strength  to  be  laid 
across  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  from  one  tower  to  the  other. 
Remains  of  these  old  fortifications  on  each  side  of  the 
river  are  still  to  be  seen.  At  this  time  there  was  another 
defence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  called  Kingswear 
Castle,  still  standing,  but  lately  restored,  and  converted 
into  a  modern  residence.  Two  or  three  other  forts  over 
and  about  the  town  then  existed  :  portions  of  some  of 
these  are  now  visible.  Dartmouth  sustained  a  month's 
siege  during  the  civil  wars,  against  Prince  Maurice,  and 
surrendered  on  the  4th  of  October,  164-3.  It  was  subse- 
quently stormed  and  carried  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 
Some  curious  remains  of  these  conflicts  have  recently 
been  brought  to  light  whilst  making  the  railway,  in  the 
nhape  of  cannon  balls,  some  of  which  were  encased  in 
lead. 

Of  the  four  parish  Churches  belonging  to  Dartmouth, 
that  of  St.  Saviour's  only  is  entitled  to  the  stranger's 
notice.  This  fine  old  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
a  Monastery,  in  1372.  The  whole  of  the  interior  is  highly 
curious.  There  is  a  fine  wood  screen,  exquisitely  carved, 
and  decorated  with  colour.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  also 
richly  carved,  gilded,  and  painted.  There  is  also  a  fine 
rood  loft,  in  good  preservation.  Inlaid  in  the  stone  floor 
of  the  chancel  are  three  life-size  figures  in  brass,  repre- 
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senting  John  Hawley,  and  his  two  wives.  The  monument 
is  dated  1408.  This  John  Hawley  was  a  rich  merchant, 
and  seven  times  Mayor  of  the  town.  Besides  being  a 
great  benefactor  to  his  native  place,  he  built  the  chancel 
of  the  Church  where  his  remains  lie  buried.  The  altar- 
piece  is  a  line  painting,  by  Brockedon,  representing 
"  Christ  raising  the  Widow's  Son."  The  communion 
table  and  the  seats  round  it  are  supported  by  grotesque 
figures,  and  otherwise  ornamented  in  arabesque,  coats  of 
arms,  kc.  The  door  of  the  south  entrance  is  remarkable 
for  its  very  curious  iron  ornaments,  and  seems  to  be  coeval 
with  the  Church  itself. 

The  conveyances  to  and  from  this  town  now  consist  of 
the  South  Devon  and  Dartmouth  Railway  from  Kingswear, 
and  the  steamers,  which  ply  constantly  up  and  down  the 
Dart  to  Totnes.  Passengers  for  the  railway  are  taken  by 
the  Company  across  the  river  to  Kingswear.  Conveyances 
run  from  Dartmouth  to  Kingsbridge  daily. 

WALKS  AXD   EIDES. 

As  there  is  many  a  Tourist  who  visits  Dartmouth  for  a 
single  day  ;  and  in  some  cases,  only  for  the  short  interval 
that  the  steamer  from  Totnes  is  permitted  by  the  state 
of  the  tide  to  remain,  we  shall  endeavour  to  put  him  in 
the  way  of  making  the  most  of  his  time,  by  giving  a  few 
directions  which  will  enable  him  to  make  a  hasty  inspec- 
tion of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  to  be  seen.  Whilst 
his  chop  is  preparing  at  the  Castle  Hotel,  he  can  have  a 
look  at  the  interesting  old  houses  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  town,  and  reach  the  Castle  of  Dartmouth,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  from  its  romantic  beauty 
should  not  be  neglected.  For  this  purpose,  by  taking  the 
right  on  leaving  the  Hotel,  and  continuing  along  the  quay 
and  ascending  the  first  or  second  flight  of  steps  on  the 
same  side  into  the  first  street  above,  and  following  the 
road  which  winds  round  the  incurvations  of  the  shore 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  water,  he 
cannot  mistake  his  way.  He  can  see,  close  to  the  water 
near  the  town  on  his  left,  the  ruins  of  the  old  Castle,  and 
descending  the  hill  a  little  beyond,  passes  on  his  right 
Warflect  Mill,  with  its  large  water  wheel  ;  the  whole  dis- 
tance being  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
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DARTMOUTH   CASTLE. 

The  Castle  itself  consists  of  two  towers,  one  square  and 
the  other  round  ;  the  former  nearest  the  Range,  with  port- 
holes (now  closed  up)  on  the  lower  story  for  light  guns  ;  the 
latter  formed  round  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  chain 
tight  which  formerly  went  across  the  river  to  protect  the 
harbour.  In  the  wall  of  the  ground  floor,  when  undergoing 
repair  some  years  ago,  was  found  a  large  wooden  holster,  of 
a  semi-circular  form  on  the  upper  side,  evidently  intended  to 
allow  the  chain  to  pass  easily  over  it,  the  capstan  to  draw 
it  tight  being  in  the  middle  of  this  circular  tower.  This 
room  is  now  a  fireproof  magazine  :  the  other  rooms  of  the 
Castle  being  occupied  by  the  master  gunner  and  his  family. 
In  the  rear  of  the  castle  is  the  Chxuxh  of  St.  Petrox,  and 
burial  yard.  Above  this  is  the  site  of  a  much  older  castle, 
once  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  the  whole  being  enclosed, 
as  evidenced  by  the  remains  existing  a  few  years  since,  by 
a  thick  wall  and  ditch.  The  defences  of  the  Castle  during 
the  last  war  consisted  of  two  small  forts,  facing  the  south, 
mounted  with  twelve  long  18-pounders,  and  another  on  its 
northern  side,  of  three  6-pounders.  In  1861  these  were 
destroyed,  and  government  erected  a  modern,  bomb-proof, 
casematcd  battery,  which  is  now  armed  with  four  8-inch 
and  two  10-inch  Lancaster  guns.  A  small  Lighthouse 
stands  close  to  the  Castle,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's  visit,  August  12, 
1856. 

The  Stranger  will  walk  through  the  little  churchyard 
of  St.  Petrox,  and  proceed  to  the  grounds  behind  the 
Castle,  which  are  prettily  laid  out,  and  dedicated  to  the 
use  of  the  public.  Here  he  will  enjoy  a  beautiful  marine 
prospect,  and  obtain  a  good  view  of  Kingswear  Castle,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  walls  of  this  old  fort 
have  recently  been  restored,  and  the  interior  converted 
into  a  dwelling  house,  which  with  its  new  battlemented 
appearance,  and  fresh  made  grounds  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape. 

One  who  has  time  will  do  well  to  follow  the  winding 
path  over  the  cliffs  from  the  Castle,  and  reach  Compass 
Hill,  where  a  more  extensive  sea  view  is  obtained.  From 
thence,  by  passing  through  a  gateway  on  the  right,  he 
may  arrive  at  Gallant's  Bower,  where  also  a  fine  prospect 
of  the  town  and  harbour  is  seen.  By  continuing  the  path 
over  the  cliffs  from  Compass  Hill,  the  Tourist  can  reach 
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Little  Dartmouth  Farm,  and  from  thence  visit  some  of  the 
pretty  coves  and  inlets  between  that  and  Stoke  Fleming, 
and  return  by  either  of  the  turnpike  roads  to  Dartmouth. 

The  visitor  who  has  time  will,  of  course,  inspect  the 
interior  of  St.  Saviour's  Church,  and  leaving  it  by  the 
western  doorway,  reach  Duke-street.  Here  he  will  not 
fail  to  observe  some  curious  old  houses,  with  fronts  sup- 
ported on  stone  pillars,  and  covering  what  is  called 

THE  BUTTER  WALK. 

The  tops  of  the  pillars  are  curiously  carved  with  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  houses  are  ornamented  with 
grotesque  figures,  and  at  one  time  communicated  with 
each  other.  Here  Charles  II.,  in  1761,  is  said  to  have 
held  his  court  for  a  week.  In  one  of  the  apartments  are 
still  to  be  seen  his  arms  and  other  fine  oak  carvings, 
which  "are  preserved  with  great  care  by  the  proprietor, 
and  shewn  with  much  liberality  to  strangers.  The  inte- 
rior decorations  of  some  of  the  other  houses  are  highly 
curious,  as  indeed  they  are  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
town,  which  will  be  found  well  worthy  the  time  of  in- 
specting them. 

From  the  Butter  Walk,  going  up  Duke-street,  the  first 
opening  on  the  right  leads  to  Sandquay  and  the  Floating 
Bridge.  Here  are  the  ship  building  yards  and  the  patent 
slip,  noticed  as  we  arrived  by  the  steamer.  From  this 
point  a  very  pretty  walk  may  be  taken  through  Mount 
Boone  Park  :  a  gateway,  with  the  lodge,  stands  on  the 
left.  From  the  upper  grounds  of  the  Park  a  delightful 
view  is  seen  of  the  river,  Kingswear,  Dartmouth  Castle, 
and  the  harbour.  Following  the  path  through  the  Park 
will  bring  the  Tourist  out  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  not 
far  from  Townstall  Church,  after  visiting  which,  he  can 
return  to  Dartmouth  by  the  New  Boad,  opening  other  and 
equally  fine  views  of  the  town  and  harbour.  It  was 
through  the  upper  part  of  Mount  Boone  Park,  and  down 
the  New  Boad,  that  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  was 
driven  in  her  visit  before  mentioned. 

Before  leaving  Dartmouth,  an  hour  may  be  well  spent 
in  paying  a  visit  to 

THE  BRITANNIA  CADET   SHIP, 

Lying  in  the  harbour.     In  this  ship  about  260  Cadets  are 
being  trained  as  midshipmen  for  the  Royal  Navy  ;  these, 
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with  the  ship's  company,  making  ahout  500  persons  on 
board.  The  Cadets  are  nominated  by  the  Admiralty  before 
they  are  twelve  yeai-s  of  age.  A  preliminary  examination 
then  takes  place.  After  passing  this,  the  Cadet  is  sent  to 
go  through  a  course  of  naval  instruction  for  fifteen  months 
on  board  a  training  ship,  when  another  and  final  examina- 
tion ensues.  Only  one  chance  is  given  the  Cadet  to  pass, 
and  if  he  fail  here,  he  is  totally  disqualified  to  be  a  mid- 
shipman. The  Cadets  on  board  the  Britannia  "  turn  out" 
at  6  a.m.  daily.  They  commence  a  course  of  instruction 
extending  from  7  to  8,  9  to  12,  and  1  to  4  p.m.  After  4 
they  are  at  liberty  for  sailing,  rowing,  &c,  until  half-past 
6,  when  they  return  on  board,  and  at  9  p.m.  they  must  all 
be  in  bed.  On  "Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  after- 
noons they  are  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  under  strict  superin- 
tendence. The  ship  Britannia  was  stationed  in  Dartmouth 
harbour  in  1863.  She  is  an  old  three-decker,  launched 
from  Plymouth  yard  in  1821,  and  was  employed  some 
years  for  harbour  duty.  She  was  subsequently  com- 
missioned as  flag-ship  for  the  Mediterranean.  The  only 
time  of  her  being  under  fire  was  at  the  bombardment  of 
Sebastopol,  Oct.  17,  1854.  The  general  day  for  visitors 
to  inspect  the  ship  is  Friday,  but  .strangers  may  obtain 
permission  on  any  day  by  applying  on  board.  Twelve 
o'clock  is  the  best  hour  for  inspection,  as  at  that  time  the 
Cadets  are  at  mess. 

The  stranger  must  not  omit  to  explore  Kingswear,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  water,  and  the  delightful  nooks 
and  corners  about  it,  replete  with  beautiful  scenery  and 
exquisite  views.  He  can  reach  there  by  the  ferry,  which 
plies  in  the  summer  season  from  six  in  the  morning  till 
ten  at  night  ;  or  by  hiring  a  boat  at  the  Quay  or  Xew 
Ground,  where  they  are  alwa)*s  to  be  procured,  at  the  rate 
of  about  Is.  per  hour,  boatman  included. 

KIXGSWEAR 

(Inn  :  Plume  of  Feathers.) 

Is  said  to  be  even  older  than  Dartmouth  itself.  Many  of 
the  houses  that  stood  near  the  ferry  slip  bore  evident 
marks  of  great  antiquity ;  but  the  introduction  of  the 
Railway,  which  is  here  the  Terminus  for  Dartmouth,  has 
destroyed  much  of  its  primitive  appearance.  The  position 
of  Kingswear  i*  highly  salubrious,   and  being  sheltered 
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from  the  cold  and  blighting  east  winds,  plants  and  exotica 
arrive  at  great  perfection.  The  tower  of  the  Church  is  of 
very  ancient  date  ;  but  the  Church  itself  has  recently 
undergone  an  almost  entire  rebuilding  ;  the  interior  also 
remodelled  and  newly  seated.  From  the  Churchyard  a 
very  fine  view  is  commanded  of  the  town  of  Dartmouth, 
the  harbour,  and  a  long  distance  up  the  river.  A  path 
from  the  Chm-ch  will  conduct  the  stranger  a  delightful 
walk  along  the  side  of  the  roadstead  to  Brookhill  and 
Kingswear  Castle.  Passing  Beacon,  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Princesep,  he  will  be  charmed  with  the  many  beautiful 
peeps  through  the  foliage  upon  the  waters  beneath,  and 
the  highly  picturesque  object  of  Dartmouth  Castle  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Permission  sbould  be  obtained,  if  possible, 
to  enter  the  grounds  of  Brookhill,  the  property  of  W.  J. 
iSeale,  Esq.,  the  secluded  beauty  and  tasteful  arrangement 
of  which  will  afford  him  much  pleasure.  There  are  some 
pretty  coves  in  these  grounds,  in  one  of  which  are  the 
foundations  of  an  old  castle,  and  a  little  below  are  traces 
of  a  landing  place,  where  are  to  be  seen  a  groove  and 
holes  in  the  rock  for  fastening  the  chain  that  formerly 
secured  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  In  the  house  are 
some  rich  carvings,  illustrative  of  the  lives  and  history  of 
many  Devonshire  celebrities. 

From  Brookhill  a  path  leads  to  Kingsweak  Castle. 
which,  as  before  remarked,  no  longer  presents  a  ruinous 
appearance,  but  has  been  converted  into  a  dwelling  house, 
and  is  the  occasional  residence  of  Col.  H.  Seale  Hayne. 
The  view  overlooking  Kingswear  Castle  is  of  great  extent 
and  beauty,  as  it  includes  the  deep  cavernous  rocks  of  the 
headlands  from  Dartmouth  harbour  to  Stoke  Fleming,  the 
long  reach  of  Slapton  Sands,  and  the  bold  promontory  of 
the  Start  surmounted  with  its  fine  lighthouse. 

On  returning  to  Dartmouth,  we  would  recommend  the 
-tranger  to  follow  the  new  road  from  Brookhill,  on  the 
light,  which  will  take  him  by  a  zigzag  course  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  into  the  Kingswear  Road.  Turning  on  the  left, 
he  is  close  on  the  remains  of  the  old  Kingswear  Fort, 
known  by  the  name  of  Mount  Ridley.  After  inspection, 
and  going  to  the  summit  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  instead  of 
descending  to  the  ferry  he  may,  by  continuing  the  Kings- 
wear  Road,  have  a  charming  walk  to  Mansands,  about 
two  miles  distant.  Passing  Netheway  House  on  the  left, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  Fownes, 
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still  the  property  of  a  descendant,  but  now*  occupied  by 
John  Brooking,  Esq.,  and  descending  a  pretty  vale,  the 
stranger  will  find  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Man- 
sands  some  rock  scenery  of  a  very  romantic  character. 
The  cliffs  here  have  been  undermined,  and  the  fallen 
masses  lie  one  upon  another  in  most  admired  disorder,  and 
when  seen  at  low  tide,  form  a  fine  subject  for  the  pencil. 
Instead  of  returning  by  the  same  road  he  can  diverge  to 
the  right  at  Netheway  House,  and  reach  Kingswear  by 
the  Brixham  Boad. 

The  Tourist  should  make  an  Excursion  from  Dartmouth 
to  Slapton  and  the  Start  Lighthouse,  through  Stoke  Flem- 
ing. From  this  village  he  will  pursue  his  route  by  a  new 
and  extremely  pleasant  road  overlooking  the  beautiful  Bay 
of  Blackpool,  and  along  the  coast  through  Street  to 

SLAPTON   SANDS, 

\Vhere  is  established  a  very  good  inn,  called  the  Sand.- 
Hotel.  The  long  range  of  small  pebbles  or  sands,  which 
is  here  formed  by  the  force  of  the  breakers  upon  an  un- 
protected shore  extends  for  several  miles,  nearly  to  the 
Start  Point.  Close  to  it,  being  only  separated  by  the 
turnpike  road,  is  a  large  fresh  water  lake,  called  the  Lea. 
Tbis  lake  abounds  with  pike,  roach,  and  other  fresh  water 
fish,  with  the  exception  of  trout  ;  and  in  the  winter  season 
is  frequented  by  large  quantities  of  wild  fowl.  It  is  a 
great  resort  of  sportsmen  during  the  seasons  ;  and  such  is 
the  abundance  of  fish  at  times,  that  they  are  hooked  as 
fast  as  the  angler  can  bait  his  line  for  the  purpose.  The 
lake  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  rivers,  and  is  of 
considerable  extent,  being  more  than  two  miles  in  length. 
The  water  is  prevented  from  escaping  to  the  sea,  by  the 
shingly  bank  of  the  beach ;  but  in  very  tempestuous 
weather  the  waves  have  been  known  to  make  a  breath 
into  it,  and  by  that  means  destroyed  large  quantities  of 
the  fresh  water  fish.  The  bay  of  Slapton  is  fine  fishing 
ground ;  the  seine  drawing  here  and  at  Torcross  is  pur- 
sued with  success.  This  occupation  to  Strangers  is  very 
exciting  and  interesting,  especially  when  there  is  a  good 
haul  of  lance,  mackerel,  or  other  fish.  Torcross  is  a  little 
fishing  village  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  sands,  that 
is  much  frequented  in  siumner  as  a  watering-place.  Slap  - 
ton  Church  is  worthy  of  a  visit,  as  containing  a  very  fine 
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screen.  The  Start,  so  well  known  in  the  maritime  world, 
is  by  way  of  Stokenham,  about  five  miles  from  Slapton. 
The  rocks  and  coast  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lighthouse  are  of  an  exceedingly  bold  character,  and  the 
views  are  magnificent.  The  lighthouse  itself,  with  its 
machinery  and  appliances  for  producing  a  revolving  light, 
will  be  found  highly  interesting.  From  Slapton,  the 
Traveller  is  only  eight  miles  from 

KINGSBRIDGE. 

(Inns  :  The  King's  Arms, — Commercial  Hotel.) 

The  manor  of  Kingsbridge,  as  parcel  of  the  manor  of 
Churchstow,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent 
of  Buckfastleigh.  It  was  granted  by  Philip  and  Mary  to 
John  and  Barnard  Drake,  and  conveyed  by  them  to  an 
ancestor  of  Lord  Petre,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  the  family 
of  the  Si-obels,  iu  whose  possession  it  now  remains.  The 
manor  of  Dodbrooke,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey, 
belonged  to  Godeva,  the  widow  of  Bristric,  the  sheriff,  and 
under  her  held  by  the  family  of  De  Dodbrooke.  In  later 
times  it  came  into  the  family  of  Northleigh,  and  after 
several  possessors,  was  purchased  by  Edwd.  Hodges,  Esq., 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Rev.  H.  Froude.  Kings- 
bridge  is  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Stanborough,  and 
Dodbrooke  in  the  hundred  of  Coleridge.  This  latter 
place  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wolcott,  whose 
humourous  sti'ains,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Peter 
Pindar,  made  the  broad,  uncouth  Devonshire  dialect  a 
vehicle  tor  m  any  a  witty  satire.  The  sheltered  position  of 
this  district  adds  much  to  the  mildness  of  the  air.  Sal- 
combe,  which  is  about  six  miles  from  Kingsbridge,  is 
considered  by  Dr.  Clark  the  warmest  spot  on  the  south- 
western coast.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  American  aloes 
bloom  openly  in  the  neighbouring  grounds  at  the  Moult 
and  Wood vi lie. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  hilly  but  highly 
productive  district,  upon  a  branch  of  the  Salcombo  river, 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  The  principal  street, 
which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  town,  is  of  good  width, 
and  many  of  the  houses  and  shops  are  large  and  of  modern 
appearance,  conveying  at  once  to  the  eye  of  the  Stranger 
that  which  characterises  the  town  and  neighbourhood — 
wealth  and  respectability.     Kingsbridge,  like  many  of  our 
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Devonshire  towns,  is  built  with  the  main  street  running 
over  the  face  of  a  somewhat  steep  hill,  whilst  the  town 
itself,  from  the  greater  height  of  the  surroivndirig  eminences, 
is  in  a  valley.  This  shelving  position  conduces  much  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  place,  and  consequent  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  adds  much  to  its  picturesque  effect  when 
seen  from  a  distance.  Kingsbridge  does  not  in  its  present 
appearance  show  so  many  traces  of  being  an  old  place  as 
Dodbrooke,  with  which  it  is  connected  without  any  appa- 
rent separation ;  yet  both  of  them  were  market  towns  at 
a  very  early  period  :  the  former  about  the  year  1461,  and 
the  latter  about  1256.  The  weekly  market  in  Dodbrooke 
has  been  discontinued  since  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century. 

The  market  at  Kingsbridge,  still  held  on  a  Saturday, 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  this  part  of  the  county.  The  corn 
market  here  has  been  celebrated  for  many  years.  The  fair 
too,  held  in  July,  like  that  of  Barnstaple,  extends .  over 
several  days,  and  is  made  the  anniversary  of  much  business 
and  pleasxu-e.  A  stuffed  glove,  similar  to  that  which  is 
carried  in  procession  at  Exeter  Lammas  fair,  and  stuck  on 
the  top  of  the  Guildhall,  is  hung  out  at  the  market-house 
of  Kingsbridge  whilst  the  fair  continues.  There  was  once 
a  considerable  trade  earned  on  here  in  the  manufacture  of 
■woollens,  but  it  is  now  gone  to  decay.  The  business  of 
malting  some  years  since  was  extensively  cultivated  but 
within  the  last  few  years,  not  being  found  to  be  profitable, 
is  much  reduced.  Although  the  river  upon  whose  banks 
Kingsbridge  is  situated,  is  very  insignificant,  and  appears 
at  low  water  as  merely  a  wash  of  the  sea,  yet  at  the  flow 
of  the  tide,  vessels  of  upwards  of  120  tons  burthen  can 
come  Tip  to  the  Quay,  and  there  is  consequently  a  miscel- 
laneous shipping  trade  of  exports  and  imports  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  population  of  Kingsbridge  by  the  last  census  was 
1,585  and  that  of  Dodbrooke,  1,183.  Besides  the  Church 
in  Kingsbridge,  and  the  one  in  Dodbrooke,  there  are  places 
of  worship  for  the  Independents,  "Wesleyans,  Baptists,  and 
Society  of  Friends.  A  Free  Grammar  School  was  founded 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Crispin,  a  native  of  the  place,  in  1670  : 
and  funds  for  exhibitions  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and 
other  charities,  were  left  by  Mr.  William  Duncombe,  who 
di> -d  in  1698.  This  individual  also  founded  a  lecture  in 
the  Parish  Church.     The   lecturer   to  be  chosen  by  his 
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trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  and  not  to  be 
cither  the  Vicar  or  the  Master  of  the  Free  School.  There 
are  also  reading  and  news-rooms  in  Fore-street. 

Coaches  run  to  the  Totnes  or  Kingsbridge  Road  Station 
of  the  South  Devon  Railway  ;  to  the  Dartmouth  Station  ; 
and  also  to  Plymouth  daily. 

To  the  lovers  of  coast  scenery  there  are  many  wild  and 
lomantic  spots  worth  visiting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kingsbridge,  between  Start  Point  and  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Bigbury  Bay. 

Having  conducted  the  Tourist  to  the  towns  and  other 
interesting  localities  on  the  coast  of  the  South  of  Devon, 
we  shall  now  turn  back,  and  endeavour  to  direct  him  to 
those  places  more  inland  from  whence  he  can  reach  the 
far-famed  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Dartmoor,  and 
visit  some  of  the  interesting  objects  on  the  Moor  itself. 
Commencing  from  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Devon  Rail- 
way, the  first  is 

TOTXES, 

{Inns  :  Seven  Stars, — Seymour  Hotel.) 

A  very  ancient  place  and  borough  town;  and  in  old  records 
is  called  Totonie,  Totton,  or  Totneis,  &c.  The  Ilkenald 
or  Fosseway,  made  by  the  Romans,  which  traversed  this 
county  into  Somerset,  and  from  thence  to  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  began  here.  At  that  period,  according  to 
"Westcote,  "  Totnes  was  held  the  most  south  or  south -most 
part  of  the  kingdom."  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  walls,  having  four  gates,  and  defended  by  a  castle. 
The  circular  keep  of  the  castle  and  some  small  portions  of 
the  town  walls  are  still  remaining.  Domesday  Book  de- 
scribes this  town  as  having  ninety -five  burgesses,  besides 
fifteen  without  the  walls,  and  states  that  the  borough  was 
never  taxed  but  at  the  same  time  with  Exeter,  and  that  it 
rendered  the  same  sendee  as  that  city. 

Totnes  returned  members  to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  governed  by  a  Mayor 
from  the  time  of  King  John.  It  sent  two  members  to 
Parliament  under  the  first  Reform  Bill;  and  is  now 
governed  by  a  mayor,  six  justices,  four  aldermen,  and 
twelve  councilmen,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act.  Totnes,  or  Totten,  gives  name  to  a 
deanery,  and  to  one  of  the  three  archdeaconries  into  which 
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the  county  is  divided.  Wills,  the  intrepid  Australian  ex- 
plorer, "was  a  native  of  this  town.  A  granite  obelisk 
erected  to  his  memory  stands  near  the  hotels.  An  excel- 
lent market,  established  by  long  custom,  is  held  on  Satur- 
days, for  corn  and  all  kinds  of  provisions ;  a  great  market 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month,  and  two  fairs  during 
the  year,  in  the  months  of  May  and  October.  The  popu- 
lation by  the  last  census  was  3,993. 

The  situation  of  Totnes  is  remarkably  fine.  One  long 
street,  up-waids  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  comprises  the 
principal  part  of  the  town  ;  and,  in  the  words  of  "Warner, 
"  From  the  margin  of  the  river  Dart  it  climbs  the  steep 
acclivity  of  a  hill,  and  stretches  itself  along  its  brow,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  winding  stream  and  the  country  in 
its  vicinity,  but  sheltered  at  the  some  time  by  higher 
grounds  on  every  side.  The  piazzas  in  front  of  the  houses 
in  some  parts  of  the  upper  town,  and  the  higher  storey < 
projecting  over  the  lower  ones,  are  manifest  proofs  of  its 
antiquity,  a  claim  which  is  strengthened  by  the  keep  of  its 
Castle,  a  very  large  circular  building,  turreted,  rising  from 
an  immense  artificial  mound."  The  building  of  this  Castle 
is  ascribed  to  Judhael,  or  Joel  de  Totneis,  to  whom  the 
manor  was  given  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  manor 
is  now  vested  in  the  Corporation. 

The  Church  is  a  fine  building,  and  by  some  old  records 
brought  to  light  by  the  destruction  of  the  south-east  pin- 
nacle' in  a  storm  of  lightning  some  years  ago  (whereby  an 
old  chest  in  which  they  were  deposited  became  exposed), 
the  rebirilding  of  this  Chiu'ch  is  mentioned  as  taking  place 
about  the  year  1432.  It  has  a  well  proportioned  tower, 
adorned  with  pinnacles  at  the  west  end.  The  interior  is 
graced  with  a  very  elegant  stone  screen,  enriched  with 
tabernacle  work.  There  is  also  a  fine  old  stone  pulpit  on 
a  pedestal,  sculptured  with  Gothic  tracery  and  shields.  In 
1835,  an  Episcopal  Chapel  was  erected  at  Bridgetown,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  It  has  since  been 
created  a  Free  Church,  and  will  contain  between  twelve 
and  fifteen  hundred  persons.  There  is  a  spacious  Inde- 
pendent Chapel  in  Ashburton  Eoad,  built  in  1840,  and  a 
small  Wesleyaii  Chapel  in  Fore-street.  A  Grammar  School, 
founded  in  1554,  and  endowed  by  Sir.  J.  Maynard,  is 
situated  behind  the  Church,  adjoining  the  Guildhall. 
There  is  also  an  Endowed  Charity  School,  and  National 
and  Sunday  Schools.     A  good  library  was  established  here 
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in  1810,  under  the  name  of  the  South  Devon  Library, 
which  is  kept  in  Upper  Main-street.  There  is  an  assembly 
room  in  the  same  street,  where  halls,  concerts,  &c,  take 
place.  The  old  market,  which  was  become  dilapidated 
and  too  small  for  the  convenience  of  the  place,  was  pulled 
down  in  the  year  1847-8,  and  a  substantial  and  more  ex- 
tensive building  erected  on  its  site,  to  the  great  improve- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  situated. 

The  position  of  Totnes,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  by  some 
of  the  richest  and  most  prolific  land  of  tbe  county,  tends 
much  to  increase  the  wealth  and  consequence  of  the  place. 
There  are  some  very  substantial  mansions  within  the  town, 
and  a  considerable  mimber  of  new  and  respectable  houses 
have  within  the  last  few  years  been  built  on  the  western 
extremity,  on  the  road  leading  to  Plymouth.  The  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  including  the  scenery 
of  the  river  Dart  (of  which  we  have  elsewhere  given  an 
account),  will  always  ensure  for  this  town  and  its  vicinity 
a  genteel  resident  population,  and  a  constant  influx  of 
strangers  to  visit  these  attractions.  The  sporting  and 
angling  of  this  locality  are  of  the  best  description.  There 
is  a  salmon  weir  a  short  distance  above  the  town,  on  the 
Dart ;  this  fish  being  caught  daily  during  the  season  in 
the  river,  both  above  and  below  the  town.  Races  take 
place  annually  on  a  course  on  the  north-eastern  side  of 
Totnes. 

Omnibuses  from  each  of   the  inns  run  to  the  railway 

station,  which  is  about  the  third  of  a  mile  from  the  town, 

"on  the  arrival  and  departure  of   the  trains.     There  is  a 

constant  intercourse  between  Totnes  and  Dartmouth  by 

the  steamers,  as  before  mentioned. 

WALKS  AND  RIDES. 

The  first  object  of  attraction  to  the  stranger  visiting 
Totnes  are  the  remains  of  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  situated 
about  three  miles  from  the  town  in  an  eastern  direction. 

BERRY  POMEROY   CASTLE 

Was  once,  and  for  a  period  of  five  hundred  years,  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ,  the 
stately  scat  of  the  Pomeroys,  but  now  one  vast  ruin.  The 
Castle  is  situated  on  an  elevated  rock,  in  a  narrow  valley, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  turnpike  road,  and 
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about  the  same  distance  from  the  village  of  Berry  Pomeroy. 
It  is  also  approached  by  a  road  from  Totnes  leading  through 
this  village.  As  the  entrance  door  to  the  Castle  is  generally 
kept  locked,  strangers  should  apply  for  the  key  at  one  of 
the  small  cottages  near  the  village,  a  short  distance  from 
the  nuns.  On  visiting  these  magnificent  remains — the 
largest  and  most  imposing  of  any  in  this  county — the 
Tourist  will  be  struck  with  the  solemn  grandeur  that  per- 
vades the  whole  locality.  This  is  very  much  heightened 
by  the  trees  and  thick  foliage  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  ruins  themselves  may  be  said  to  be  literally  covered 
with  green.  The  ivy  hangs  from  the  walls  and  windows, 
and  the  ash  and  oak  have  taken  permanent  abode  among 
the  halls  and  courts  of  tbis  once  stately  domain  :  the  whole 
comprises  a  scene  at  once  highly  beautiful  and  interesting. 
Prince,  tbe  learned  historian  of  "  The  Worthies  of  Devon." 
who  was  vicar  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  gives  tbe  following- 
particulars  of  these  extensive  ruins  : — "  What  it  was  in 
its  antique  form  can  hardly  be  calculated  from  what  at 
present  remains  standing,  which  is  only  the  front  facing 
the  south,  in  a  direct  line  of  about  sixty  cloth  yards  in 
length.  The  gate  standeth  towards  the  west  end  of  the 
front,  over  which,  carved  in  moorstone,  is  yet  remaining 
Pomeroy's  Anns.  It  had  heretofore  a  double  portcullis, 
whose  entrance  is  about  twelve  feet  in  height  and  thirty 
feet  in  length,  which  gate  is  turreted  and  embattled,  as 
are  the  walls  yet  standing,  home  to  the  east  end  thereof, 
where  answereth,  yet  in  being,  a  tower,  called  St.  Mar- 
garet's, from  which  several  gentlemen  of  this  county 
anciently  held  their  lands.  Within  this  is  a  large  quad- 
rangle, at  the  north  and  east  whereof  the  honourable 
family  of  Seymour  (whose  possession  now  it  is)  built  a 
magnificent  structure,  at  the  charges,  as  fame  relates  of 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  ;  but  never  brought 
it  to  perfection,  for  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle  was 
never  begun  : — what  was  finished  may  be  thus  described. 
Before  the  door  of  the  great  hall  was  a  noble  walk,  whose 
length  was  the  breadth  of  the  court,  arched  over  with 
curiously  carved  freestone,  supported  in  the  forepart  by 
several  stately  pillars  of  the  same  stone,  of  great  dimen- 
sions, after  the  Corinthian  order,  standing  on  pedestals 
having  cornices  of  friezes  finely  wrought,  behind  which 
were  placed  in  the  walls  several  seats  of  frieze  stone  also, 
i nt  in  the  form  of  an  escalop  shell,  in  which  the  company 
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when  weary  might  repose  themselves.  The  apartments 
within  were  very  splendid,  especially  the  dining-room, 
which  was  adorned,  besides  paint,  'with  statues  and  figures 
cut  in  alabaster  with  elaborate  ait  and  labour  ;  but  the 
chimney  piece  of  polished  marble,  curiously  engraven, 
was  of  great  cost  and  value.  Many  other  of  the  rooms 
were  well  adorned  with  mouldings  and  fret  work,  some  of 
whose  marble  clavils  were  so  delicately  fine,  that  they 
would  reflect  an  object  true  and  lively  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. In  short,  the  number  of  apartments  of  the  whole 
may  be  collected  hence,  if  report  be  true,  that  it  was  a 
good  day's  work  for  a  servant  but  to  open  and  shut  the 
casements  belonging  to  them.  Xotwuth standing  which, 
'tis  now  demolished,  and  all  this  glory  lieth  in  the  dust, 
buried  in  its  own  ruins,  there  being  nothing  standing  but 
broken  walls,  which  seem  to  mourn  their  own  approaching 
funerals." 

The  manor  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  including  the  whole  of 
these  remains,  and  the  sun-ounding  grounds,  still  belong 
to  the  family  of  the  Seymours,  the  present  Duke  of 
Somerset. 

Returning  to  Totnes, — the  principal  public  walk  is  on 
the  Island,  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  stream  close  to 
the  Bridge.  This  little  spot  is  prettily  laid  out  with 
shrubs  and  plantations.  There  is  a  gravel  promenade  on 
the  plains,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  near  the  liver, 
which,  being  overhung  with  trees  and  foliage,  is  delight- 
fully cool  and  pleasant  in  the  summer  season.  A  walk 
may  be  continued  from  hence  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
for  two  miles  further  down,  as  far  as  "World's  End.  By 
the  liberality  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  ground 
adjacent  to  the  present  Castle  has  undergone  some  exten- 
sive alterations,  by  being  replanted  and  the  walks  remade, 
and  is  now  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

The  stranger,  when  in  Totnes,  will  of  course  visit 
the  elevated  keep  of  the  old  Castle.  Although  there 
is  nothing  but  the  exterior  walls  remaining,  yet  the 
prospect  from  them  is  most  delightful,  especially  the  one 
looking  up  the  Dart  towards  Dartington.  The  key  is  kept 
at  the  blacksmith's  shop  in  Castle-street,  close  adjoining. 
Taking  the  first  opening  on  the  right,  adjoining  the  Seven 
Stars  Inn,  and  passing  by  the  mill,  conducts  by  a  very 
pleasant  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  mill  leat  to  the  Race 
Course.     The  Ashburton  Road,  leading  from  the  principal 
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street  on  the  right,  ahout  halfway  up  the  hill,  affords  also 
a  most  agreeable  wait.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  on  this 
road,  on  tbe  right,  a  little  bridge  by  a  farmhouse,  will 
bring  tbe  stranger  to  Dartington  House,  the  seat  of  Arthur 
Champernowne,  Esq.,  which  comprises  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  mansion,  including  that  interesting  relic  of  bygone 
days,  the  celebrated 

DARTIXGTON  HALL, 

Which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  John  Holland,  Duke 
of  Exeter,  half  brother  of  King  Richard  II.  It  is  sixty- 
nine  feet  long  and  thirty-eight  wide  ;  the  height  of  the 
side  wall  is  about  thirty  feet,  from  which  a  curiously 
framed  roof  of  oak  rises  twenty  feet  more  ;  the  chimney 
piece  is  aboiit  fourteen  feet  high.  The  original  building, 
of  which  this  Hall  forms  only  a  part,  appears  to  have 
been  very  extensive,  and  from  its  delightful  situation, 
having  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  Devonshire  rivers, 
the  Dart,  flowing  round  it,  and  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  fertile  vale  of  Totnes,  must  have  been  in  ancient 
days  a  residence  worthy  of  royalty  itself.  Dartington 
Church,  standing  near  the  mansion,  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  should  be  visited. 

The  stranger  will  find  the  turnpike  roads  leading  from 
Totnes  afford  walks  of  great  beauty,  arising  from  the  fine 
woods  and  rich  foliage  which  abound  in  this  locality. 
About  eight  miles  from  Totnes,  by  a  picturesque  road,  the 
Tourist  will  reach  the  town  of  Ashburton. 

ASHBURTON, 

(Imis  :  The  Golden  Lion, — The  London  Inn.) 

Formerly  written  Asperton.  The  manor  at  the  period  of 
the  Domesday  Survey  was  held  by  Queen  Matilda,  and 
afterwards  by  Judhael  de  Totnes  in  demesne.  It  subse- 
quently belonged  to  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  one  of  whom, 
Bishop  Stapledon,  procured  the  grant  of  a  weekly  market, 
now  held  on  Saturdays,  and  an  annual  fair,  in  the  third 
your  of  Edward  II.  There  are  now  four  fairs  held  during 
the  year,  and  a  great  market  the  third  Tuesday  in  every 
month.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  manor  belonged  to 
the  Crown,  but  has  since  past  through  the  hands  of  various 
persons,  and  now  belongs  to  Lord  Clinton  and  George 
Moffatt,  Esq.,  M.P.     It  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prescrip- 
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tion,  and  one  of  the  five  stannary  towns  of  Devonshire, 
the  other  four  being  Chagford,  Plympton,  Tavistock,  and 
Plymouth.  In  the  26th  of  Edward  I.  it  first  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  Parliament,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  after  which  it  ceased  to  do  so  till  the  year  1640.  It 
now  sends  one  member  to  Parliament.  The  population  by 
the  last  census  was  3,062.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
portreeve,  who  is  chosen  annually  at  the  court  leet  and 
baron  of  the  lords  of  the  manor. 

Ashburton  is  a  very  clean  town,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  streets,  paved  at  the  sides  with  flag  stones,  and 
having  many  very  good  houses.  It  lies  in  a  fertile  valley, 
opening  towards  the  south.  The  hills  towards  Dartmoor 
rise  to  a  considerable  height,  terminated  by  rocky  ban-en 
summits,  which  are  a  great  protection  to  the  town.  The 
scenery  around  is  remarkably  fine,  and  for  variety  and 
extent  is  scarcely  to  be  surpassed.  The  town,  although 
sheltered,  lies  high,  and  is  resorted  to  by  invalids  for  the 
fine  bracing  air  which  generally  prevails  ;  and  lodgings 
are  always  to  be  procured.  There  are  two  good  inns  :  the 
Golden  Lion,  in  East-street,  which,  from  its  recent  im- 
proved accommodation  and  well  laid  out  garden,  unites 
the  comfort  of  a  private  residence  with  that  of  a  well  regu- 
lated hostelry  ;  and  the  London  Inn,  in  West-street. 

In  1646,  Ashburton  was  taken  by  General  Fairfax,  who 
lodged  at  the  Mermaid  Inn.  The  house,  though  no  longer 
an  inn,  bears  evident  marks  of  antiquity.  In  "West-street 
may  be  seen  another  old  house,  which  was  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  Abbots  of  Buckfastleigh.  This  house 
contains  some  rich  and  elaborate  oak  carvings. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  a  respectable 
structure,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  having  a  handsome 
tower,  ninety  feet  high.  It  was  formerly  adorned  with  a 
very  curious  old  screen  and  pulpit.  There  are  three  other 
places  of  public  worship,  belonging  severally  to  the  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  and  "Wesleyans.  Xear  the  Church  is 
the  ancient  Chapel  or  Chantry  of  St.  Lawrence,  which 
since  the  Reformation  has  been  used  as  a  Grammar  School. 
Dunning,  the  first  Lord  Ashburton,  and  Dr.  Ireland,  late 
Dean  of  "Westminster,  were  educated  at  this  School,  as 
was  also  Gifford,  the  eminent  critic  and  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  :  the  two  latter  celebrities  were  natives  of  the 
town.  An  Endowed  School,  in  which  the  boys  of  the 
town  and  parish  are  instructed  free  of  expense,  exists  hei-e. 
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A  new  market  was  built  and  opened  in  1850,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  is  a  large  room,  called  the  Market  Hall, 
used  for  public  assemblies,  lectures,  &c.  The  manufacture 
of  serge  was  carried  on  in  Ashburton  for  many  years,  and 
at  one  time  to  the  extent  of  £100,000  annually  :  there  is 
some  trade  now,  but  not  at  all  equal  to  that  of  former 
times. 

The  scenery  within,  a  few  miles  of  Ashburton  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Dart.  "We 
shall  here  complete  our  account  of  this  beautiful  river 
from  its  source  to  the  point  where  we  entered  upon  in  it 
our  cruise  from  Totnes. 

THE   RIVER   DART. 

The  East  and  "West  Dart  both  rise  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Cut  Hill,  near  Furtor,  cne  of  the  most  elevated  points  of 
Dartmoor  ;  and  they  both  roll  at  the  foot  of  a  succession 
of  lofty  tors,  crowned  with  rude  piles  of  granite,  which  at 
a  short  distance  assume  the  aspect  of  ruined  castles  and 
mouldering  turrets.  The  "West  Dart  runs  by  "Wistman's 
Wood  and  Crockemtor  (to  which  we  shall  hare  occasion 
again  to  allude)  and  Two  Bridges,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Coswick,  and  is  crossed  by  the  turnpike  road  ;  and  a 
few  miles  below  Two  Bridges  it  passes  through  the  Tale 
under  Hexworthy,  and  flows  over  a  shallow  bed  strewn 
with  rocks.  Some  plantations  may  be  observed  near  the 
farmhouses.  In  the  breaks  of  the  hills  views  are  caiight 
of  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  too  distant  to  distin- 
guish objects  distinctly.  The  East  Dart  at  Post  Bridge 
runs  iinder  a  "  Clam  Bridge,"  formed  of  large  flat  stones, 
of  unknown  date,  by  some  ascribed  to  the  Britons  ;  and 
the  remains  of  a  similar  bridge  may  be  seen  lower  down 
on  this  river,  near  Believer.  At  Dartmeet  there  is  a  noble 
view  :  two  branches  of  the  Dart  meet  at  this  place,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  romantic  valley.  A  bridge  of  two  arches  is 
thrown  over  the  river,  near  the  junction  ;  and  close  by 
are  some  nourishing  plantations  around  a  farmhouse  called 
Brimpts, — the  house  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Directly 
opposite  is  a  lofty  barren  heath,  along  wbich  a  winding 
road  is  formed  leading  down  to  the  bridge.  The  river 
then  pursues  its  course  over  a  shallow  rocky  bed  through 
the  valley,  and  the  woods  continue  for  some  way  on  the 
western  bank.     Near  the  bridge  are  a  few  cottages  and 
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the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge,  (similar  to  those  above 
mentioned),  formed  of  large  flat  stones.  On  the  summit 
of  Tar  Tor,  opposite  Brimpts  there  is  an  extensive  view, 
which  takes  in  the  Prison  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Moor.  As  the  river  approaches  Holne,  the  vale  becomes 
more  deep,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  lofty  and  precipi- 
tous. On  a  projecting  rock  above  Spitchwick,  there  is  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  course  of  the  river  along  the 
stony  valley,  amidst  a  succession  of  barren  hills  :  the  bed 
being  full  of  large  rocks,  the  river  appears  quite  white 
with  foam,  and  its  deep  murmurs  are  distinctly  heard.  It 
then,  passes  at  the  foot  of  Holne  Moor  and  Bengytor,  a 
ridge  of  barren  shelving  rocks.  Near  this  spot  the  Dart 
enters  on  the  enclosed  country,  and  presents  a  new 
appearance,  the  banks  being  thickly  clothed  with  woods 
for  several  miles.  On  the  left  is  Spitchwick,  the  property 
of  "W.  Kitson,  Esq.  As  the  adjoining  country  is  barren, 
and  the  downs  are  covered  with  furze  and  rocks,  the 
woods  of  Spitchwick  appear  to  great  advantage.  The 
finest  part  of  the  scenery  is  that  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  :  in  every  direction  are  rugged  elevations,  hanging 
over  deep  valleys,  clothed  with  wood  and  watered  with 
clear  rivulets,  which  rush  into  the  Dart.  Buckland  in 
the  Moor,  belonging  to  the  Bastard  family,  is  a  retired 
but  delightful  spot.  The  view  extends  along  the  vale  of 
the  Dart,  and  embraces  a  long  range  of  hills  and  woods  : 
a  steep  descent  leads  to  the  lower  part  of  the  plantations, 
where  the  Webber,  a  small  stream,  joins  the  Dart,  and  a 
road  has  been  formed  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
beauty  of  this  scene  can  hardly  be  described  :  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  woods,  and  the  deafening  roar  of  the  river 
as  it  foams  over  the  rocks,  with  the  steep  woody  ascent  of 
Holne  Chace  on  the  opposite  side,  are  features  in  the 
prospect  which  must  be  seen  to  be  adequately  felt.  Here 
is  what  is  called  the  "  Lover's  Leap."  The  road  is  carried 
along  the  face  of  the  cbiff,  which  hangs  over  the  water  ; 
the  rock  rises  above,  the  precipice  yawns  beneath,  and  a 
fine  view  is  caught  of  the  sweep  of  winding  woods,  and 
the  rocky  shelving  banks  of  the  river.  On  the  right  is 
Chace  House,  the  residence  of  Sir  Bourchier  "Wrey,  Bart., 
and  Holne  Park,  of  H.  B,  Wrey,  Esq.  The  Dart  then 
takes  its  course  through  Holne  Chace,  and  down  through 
the  beautiful  wooded  vale  near  Buckfastleigh,  the  site  of 
Buck  fa  st  Abbey.      Some  remains  of  the  anoidnt  building 
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are  still  to  be  seen.  After  crossing  the  turnpike  road 
under  Dartbridge,  it  winds  its  way  through  a  fertile 
country  to  Dartington  ;  and  here  again  the  scenery  on  its 
banks  becomes  extremely  picturesque.  Skirting  Darting- 
ton  House,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Champernownes,  and 
passing  under  the  line  of  the  South  Devon  Railway,  it 
reaches  Totnes  Bridge. 

At  Ashburton  the  Tourist  is  close  on  the  borders  of  the 
celebrated  Forest  of  Dartmoor.  We  here  purpose  to  in- 
troduce a  short  account  of  it,  and  in  our  "Walks  and  Hides 
around  this  town  visit  such  portions  as  can  be  easily  taken. 
We  shall  afterwards  direct  him  to  other  places  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Moor,  that  will  enable 
him,  by  a  series  of  Excursions  from  thence,  to  visit  some 
of  the  other  remarkable  objects  on  its  surface  lying  with- 
in a  range  of  eight  or  ten  miles. 

DARTMOOR. 

"  Its  hill  and  dale  magnificent  ; 
Its  roek-erown'd  heights  on  which  the  cloud 
For  ever  rests  ;  its  wilds  stupendous,  swept 
By  mightiest  storms — and  glen,  and  gorge,  and  cliff 
Terrific — beetling  o'er  the  stone  strew'd  vale, 
Where  giant  masses  by  the  midnight  flash 
Struck  from  the  mountain's  hissing  brow  and  hurl'd 
Into  the  foaming  torrent  'mingle'  with  forms 
That  rise  amid  the  desert,  rudely  shaped 
By  superstition's  hand  when  time  was  young  '.  " 

This  extensive  and  elevated  surface  of  heath,  morass, 
and  rock,  stretches  thirty  miles  across  from  north  to  south, 
and  fourteen  from  east  to  west,  and  has  been  computed  to 
contain  more  than  100,000  acres.  The  greater  part  be- 
longs to  the  parish  of  Lidford,  and  constitutes  perhaps  the 
largest  parish  in  England.  Its  mean  height  is  about  1,700 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but  many  of  the  tors  are 
above  that  height,  Yestor  being  2,050  feet,  Amicombe  Hill 
and  Furtor  2,000  feet,  and  Cawsand  Beacon  (formerly 
considered  the  highest  point  of  the  Moor)  1,792  feet. 
"King  John  (says  Risdon,)  assigned  it  to  be  a  forest,  and 
King  Henry  III.  did  not  only  confirm  his  father's  grant, 
but  set  down  certain  bounds  of  Dartmoor  in  a  charter  of 
perambulation."  It  was  given  by  Edward  III.  to  bis  sou, 
the  Black  Prince,  when  invested  with  the  title  of  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall.     For  many  interesting  particulars  and  descrip- 
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tions  of  this  "  sublime  waste,"  the  public  arc  indebted  to 
the  fascinating  Letters  of  Mrs.  Bray,  the  Poems  and 
"Writings  of  the  two  Carringtons,  father  and  son,  and  the 
more  extensive  work  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Rowe.* 
Speaking  in  the  words  of  the  former  writer,  and  fully 
agreeing  with  the  observations  expressed  with  reference 
to  Dartmoor,  that  "few  places  are  really  less  known,  and 
few  arc  more  deserving  of  attention  ;  and  though  a  large 
portion  of  the  high  road  over  which  the  traveller  passes 
in  crossing  it  presents  an  unvaried  scene  of  solitariness 
and  desolation,  yet  to  those  who  pursue  their  investigation 
of  the  Moor  beyond  the  ordinary  and  beaten  track,  much 
will  be  found  to  delight  the  artist,  the  poet,  and  the  anti- 
quary." The  striking  characteristics  of  Dartmoor  are 
derived  from  the  granite  tors,  which  are  found  piled  mass 
upon  mass,  mostly  upon  the  summits  of  its  numerous 
heights,  and  the  wild  impetuosity  of  its  streams,  dashing 
through  narrow  channels  at  the  base  of  lofty  eminences  of 
crag  and  cliff.  These,  when  seen,  produce  on  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  mingled  sensations  of  surprise  and  plea- 
sure. Besides  this,  the  numerous  remains  of  altars,  circles, 
obelisks,  logans,  and  cromlechs  scattered  over  the  Moor, 
and  the  names  now  attached  to  many  of  the  tors,  such  as 
Bel-tor,  Mis-tor,  Ham-tor,  and  others,  invest  it  with  a 
peculiar  interest,  as  having  been  once  a  celebrated  station 
of  Druidism.  The  rude  simplicity  and  complete  absence 
of  all  preparation  in  the  materials  of  which  the  numeroxis 
relics  on  Dartmoor  are  composed,  attest  their  high  anti- 
quity, and  cany  the  mind  back  some  thirty  centuries,  to  a 
period  when  that  idolatrous  worship  prevailed  which  is 
spoken  of  in  Holy  "Writ  :  "  They  tempted  and  displeased 
the  Most  High  God  :  and  burned  incense  unto  Baal,  and 
to  the  moon,  and  to  the  planets,  and  all  the  host  of  Heaven.' ' 
Dartmoor,  from  its  lofty  position,  is  peculiarly  the  region 
of  mists,  storms,  and  tempests.  The  peaks  of  its  mighty 
tors  standing  up  many  hundred  feet  high,  intercept  the 
moisture  of  the  clouds,  and  great  quantities  of  rain  fall  in 
and  around  the  Moor  during  the  year.  This  mist  comes 
on  at  times  so  sudden  and  dense,  that  those  who  are  over- 
taken in  it  out  of  the  beaten  track,  even  the  Moormen, 
find  a  difficulty  in  regaining  their  habitations,  and  are 
sometimes  lost.     But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  climate 
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is  particularly  healthy  ;  and  the  authority  hefore  quoted, 
speaking  on  this  head,  states — "  I  have  heard  it  repeatedly 
asserted,  and  from  careful  enquiry  believe  the  assertion  to 
be  true,  that  no  person  bom  and  bred  on  Dartmoor  -was 
ever  yet  known  to  die  of  pulmonary  consumption."  There 
are  few  trees  now  on  Dartmoor,  save  and  except  the 
"  lonely  wood  of  Wistman,"  some  account  of  which  we 
shall  give  hereafter.  But  there  can  be  very  little  doubt, 
that  at  one  time  it  was  a  forest  of  considerable  extent. 
We  have  ovu'selves  seen  the  Moormen,  when  digging  up 
the  soil  or  peat,  take  up  a  large  branch  of  a  tree,  two  or 
three  feet  below  the  surface;  and  in  large  bogs  and  marshes 
on  the  Moor,  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  streams, 
sometimes  embedded  twenty  feet  below  the  earth,  are 
fou7id  immense  trunks  of  the  oak  and  other  trees.  The 
whole  of  the  soil  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  dark  black 
mould  or  decayed  vegetable  substance ;  this,  when  dug  up 
and  well  dried  in  the  sun,  is  called  peat,  and  is  used,  for 
fuel  throughout  the  year  universally  by  the  inhabitants 
living  in  and  upon  the  confines  of  the  Moor.  Where  the 
heath  and  bog  do  not  intervene,  very  good  pasturage  for 
cattle  and  sheep  is  afforded  during  the  summer  months  on 
Dartmoor  and  the  adjoining  commons.  The  delicacy  and 
flavour  imparted  to  the  flesh  of  the  latter  by  the  sweet 
herbage  of  the  Moor  is  so  highly  prized,  that  Dartmoor 
mutton  is  now  famous  in  all  parts  of  England. 

DARTMOOR,   FROM  ASHBURTOX. 

Our  first  round  from  Ashburton  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  Holne  Chace,  and  from  thence  to  Two  Bridges  on  Dart- 
moor. At  Holne  Bridge,  about  two  miles  from  Ashburton, 
the  stranger  will  do  well  to  obtain  permission  to  enter  the 
private  grounds  of  Buckland,  and  follow  the  eastern  banks 
of  the  Dart,  and  gain  the  turnpike  road  again  leading  to 
the  Moor  by  Spitchwick.  He  will  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reaching  the  celebrated  spot,  called  the  "Lover's 
Leap,"  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  in  our  account  of 
the  Dart,  and  of  seeing,  perhaps,  the  finest  scenery  to  be 
met  with  in  the  southern  part  of  Devon. 

HOLNE  CHACE 

Extends  about  two  miles  along  the  banks  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Dart  towards  the  Moor.     At  the  entrance  of   the 
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<  liace  is  a  fine  walk,  enclosed  on  each  side  with  large 
bushes  of  holly,  and  interspersed  and  perfumed  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  Devonshire  myrtle.  These  romantic 
grounds,  and  a  great  part  of  the  parish  of  Holne,  belong 
to  Sir  Bourchier  Wrey,  Bart. 

In  traversing  the  magnificent  woods  of  Buckland,  the 
steep  ascent  of  Holne  Chace,  on  the  opposite  hill,  inter- 
mingled with  crags  and  foliage,  is  well  seen ;  and  through 
the  occasional  openings  of  the  trees  most  picturesque 
views  are  had  of  the  dashing  torrent  as  it  foams  among 
the  rocks  below.  "We  leave  Buckland  by  crossing  the 
little  river  Webber,  and  passing  Spitchwick  on  the  right, 
attain  very  high  ground  and  enter  Dartmoor.  The  pros- 
pect here  is  very  fine  and  extensive.  Close  to  the  road, 
on  the  left  is  Beltor.  About  a  mile  beyond,  on  the  same 
side,  is  Sharptor,  which  will  repay  a  visit  to  its  craggy 
summit.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  Tor,  both  right  and  left, 
towards  Dartmeet  Bridge,  groups  of  aboriginal  relics,  such 
as  hut  circles,  and  other  traces  of  a  very  interesting  de- 
scription will  be  found.  Standing  boldly  up  on  the  right 
is  Yartor.  Descending  towards  Dartmeet,  the  cultivated 
land  of  Brimpts  contrasts  finely  with  the  wild  and  rugged 
aspect  of  the  Moor,  and  the  look  over  the  sterile  banks  of 
the  East  and  West  Dart,  which  here  meet,  and  seem  but 
insignificant  streams,  presents  a  totally  different  scene  to 
the  hanging  woods  and  rich  pastures  we  have  left  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ashburton.  Parts  of  an  aboriginal 
Cyclopean  bridge,  similar  to  the  one  at  Post  Bridge,  which 
formerly  spanned  the  stream,  will  be  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  at  Dartmeet.  About  two  miles  from  Dartmeet, 
we  pass  on  the  right  Dennabridge  Pound,  an  ancient 
Moorstone  enclosure  of  large  extent,  used  for  impounding 
the  stray  cattle  of  the  Moor.  A  little  more  than  two 
miles  further  brings  the  Tourist  to  Two  Bridges.  Here  is 
a  little  inn,  where  will  be  found  decent  accommodation  for 
man  and  horse.  At  this  point  we  are  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  Dartmoor,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  Ashburton, 
from  whence  may  be  visited  many  interesting  objects. 
But  we  should  by  all  means  recommend  the  stranger  when 
going  any  distance  off  the  beaten  track  into  the  Moor,  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  guide,  and  take  a  well-stored  ^wallet. 
The  latter,  as  a  worthy  friend  living  in  the  vicinity  used 
to  say,  "  may  be  found  serviceable  ;  for  the  shelves  on  the 
tors  are  very  high."     If  without  a  guide,  a  small  pocket 
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compass  will  be  found  highly  serviceable  ;  with  this,  and 
a  little  observation  of  the  bearings  of  the  hills  and  valleys, 
he  may  make  short  excursions  without  fear  of  going  far 
out  of  his  way. 

WISTMAN  OR  WISEMAN'S  WOOD 

Is  situated  about  a  mile  north  of  Two  Bridges,  on  the 
acclivity  of  a  steep  hill  opposite  Bair  Down,  forming  one 
side  of  a  valley,  through  which  the  western  branch  of  the 
Dart  flows.  This  extraordinary  and  interesting  relic  of  the 
ancient  forest,  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a  "  sacred 
grove."  in  celebrating  the  mystic  rites  of  Paganism,  is 
proved  by  an  old  "Perambulation  of  Dartmoor,"  preserved 
in  the  office  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  to  have  been 
"  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  at  present  in  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest."  The  ascent  to  Wistman's  "Wood  is 
strewn  all  over  with  immense  masses  of  granite,  that  lie 
scattered  in  every  direction.  In  the  midst  of  these  gigan- 
tic blocks,  growing  among  them,  or  starting  as  it  were 
from  their  interstices,  arises  wildly  here  and  there  widely 
scattered,  a  grove  of  dwarf  oak  trees.  The  diminutive 
height  of  the  trees,  their  singular  and  antiquated  ap- 
pearance, all  combine  to  raise  feelings  of  mingled  curiosity 
and  wonder.  The  oaks  are  not  above  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  so  stunted  is  their  growth  by  the  sweeping  winds  to 
which  they  stand  exposed  ;  bxit  they  spread  far  and  wide 
at  their  tops,  and  their  branches,  covered  with  moss, 
twist  and  wind  in  the  most  tortuous  and  fantastic  manner. 
Among  the  interstices  of  the  rocks  in  this  desolate  place 
snakes  and  adders  find  an  habitation  ;  a  knowledge  of 
which  will  enable  the  visitant,  with  common  prudence, 
easily  to  avoid  them.  Above  Wistman's  "Wood,  between 
it  and  Little-bee  Tor,  and  also  between  Wistman's  Wood 
and  Crockern  Tor  are  very  numerous  hut  circles,  some  of 
them  placed  in  juxtaposition  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  street. 
Close  to  Wistman's  Wood  rises 

CBOCKEEX  TOE, 

Celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  ancient  stannary  parlia- 
ments were  held.  On  the  summit  of  this  Tor  the  chief 
miners  of  Devon  were,  by  their  charter,  obliged  to  meet ; 
and  sometimes  two  or  three  hundred  assembled,  when  the 
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commission  was  opened,  the  jurors  sworn,  and  other  pre- 
liminary business  gone  through,  after  which  the  court 
was  adjourned  for  the  final  arrangement  to  one  of  the 
stannary  towns.  A  court  of  this  description  was  held 
here  as  late  as  the  year  1749.  The  tables  and  seats  of  the 
stannators,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  or  composed  of  rough 
blocks  of  stone,  are  said  to  have  remained  on  the  rock  in 
the  position  as  used  on  these  occasions,  many  years  after 
this  period.  Time  and  the  more  quick  and  ready  hand  of 
human  destroyers  have  been  at  work,  and  of  these  vestiges 
there  are  not  now  many  remaining.  There  is  a  ledge  of 
stones  on  one  part  of  it,  and  many  loose  ones  lying  with- 
out any  apparent  form  or  regularity.  A  large  stone, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  table  or  judge's 
chair  has  been  traced  within  a  few  years,  to  Dcun abridge 
Farm,  on  the  Ashburton  Road. 

From  Two  Bridges  we  are  only  a  mile  from  the  large 

GOVERNMENT  PRISON  OF  PRIXCE  TOWN, 

Built  in  1806  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  of  war,  but 
now  appropriated  to  the  detention  of  convicts.  From  nine 
to  eleven  hundred  of  these  are  here  generally  employed 
in.  various  occupations,  principally  in  reclaiming  and 
bringing  into  cultivation  the  surrounding  moorland  waste. 
The  stranger  will  here  see  the  progress  already  effected 
by  the  clearance  of  many  hundred  acres,  now  rendered 
highly  productive.  Admittance  to  the  Prison  is  obtained 
under  certain  regulations.  Prince  Town,  from  a  few 
houses,  is  now  become  what  its  name  expresses,  a  towo, 
.-sing  a  respectable  inn,  called  the  Duchy  Hotel,  and 
or  two  others  of  less  pretensions.  There  are  large 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  will  be  found 
worthy  of  inspection.  Before  returning  we  would  recom- 
mend the  Visitor  to  reach  the  Rendlestone,  on  the  rising 
ground  above  Prince  Town.  Here  he  will  have  a  most 
extensive  prospect  on  the  other  side  of  the  Moor,  extend- 
ing beyond  Tavistock  to  the  lofty  eminences  of  Rowtor 
and  Brown  willy,  on  the  Bodmin  Moors. 

In  returning  from  Two  Bridges  to  Ashburton,  the 
Visitor,  instead  of  following  the  road  by  Dartmeet,  can 
make  a  diversion  after  passing  Dennabridge  Pound  about 
a  mile,  by  crossing  the  Dart  at  Hexworthy  Bridge,  and 
reach  a  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  which  will 

i  3 
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bring  him  back  by  way  of  Holne,  passing  Ctimsdentor. 
Between  the  primitive  village  of  Hexworthy  and  Cums- 
dentor  he  will  observe  many  aboriginal  remains  scattered 
about.  Cumsdentor  lies  close  to  the  road,  and  a  visit  to 
it  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  romantic  view  which  is 
obtained  overlooking  the  river.  At  Holne,  we  are  about 
two  miles  from 

HEMBURY  CASTLE, 

An  earthwork,  thrown  up  most  probably  by  the  Danes,  on 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  loftiest  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  ditch  is  at  several  places  nearly  twenty  feet  in 
depth,  and  covered  with  coppice  wood.  The  fomi  is  not 
quite  circular,  but  accommodated  to  the  shape  of  the  hill. 
Within  the  enclosure,  on  the  upper  part,  is  a  mound  sur- 
rounded with  a  ditch  and  almost  concealed  by  trees.  The 
views  from  the  summit  are  extensive. 

A  steep  descent  through  the  coppice  wood  leads  to  Buck- 
fastleigh.  In  a  beautiful  wooded  vale,  about  a  mile  from 
the  village,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dart,  are  the  remains  of 
the  great  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Bvckfastleigh,  founded 
before  the  Conquest,  and  rebuilt  by  Etherweld  de  Pomeroy. 
A  woollen  manufactory  has  been  erected  on  a  part  of  the 
site  of  the  Abbey.  The  relics  of  the  original  building  arc- 
but  trifling,  consisting  of  an  arch,  evidently  one  of  the 
principal  entrances,  some  massive  remains  of  a  gateway, 
and  part  of  a  tower,  similar  to  the  keep  of  a  Xorman  cas- 
tle, and  which  was  probably  coeval  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Abbey.  Many  portions  of  the  ancient  biiilding 
were  destroyed  on  re-erecting  the  modem  edifice  called 
Buckfast  Abbey.  "We  retrace  our  steps  to  Ashburton.  At 
a  spot  called  Sounding  Gate,  in  the  Old  Totnes  Road,  not 
far  from  the  town,  is  a  remarkably  distinct  echo. 

Another  Excursion  may  be  taken  from  Ashburton  to 
Buckland  Beacon,  Rippontor,  Widdecombe,  Haytor,  and 
portions  of  the  Moor  in  that  direction.  A  steep  ascent 
from  the  town  leads  up  to  the  road  towards  Answell  Rock 
and  Buckland  village.  About  two  miles  from  Ashburton, 
behind  Welster  villa,  is  a  gate  leading  across  the  common 
to  Buckland  Beacon.  The  view  from  this  eminence,  as 
indeed  from  all  the  lofty  peaks  of  Dartmoor  which  skirt 
its  confines,  are  most  grand  and  imposing,  from  their  great 
extent  and  the  variety  of  scenery  presented  to  the  eye  of 
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the  spectator.  Leaving  Buekland  Beacon,  the  Visitor  will 
regain  the  road  and  continue  to  Xew  House.  Here  a 
wicket  gate  will  give  access  hy  a  horse  road  to  Bippontor. 
From  this  elevation,  1,549  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
noble  views  arc  also  obtained  ;  and  fires  as  distant  as 
Wales  on  one  side,  and  the  Wiltshire  Downs  on  the  other, 
are  visible  at  times  from  its  summit.  The  cairns  on  this 
hill  have  been  opened  ;  and  a  conical  erection  of  stones 
placed  by  those  engaged  in  the  late  trigonometrical  survey 
somewhat  mars  its  original  appearance.  On  the  north  side 
of  Bippontor  ancient  trackways  of  a  very  marked  charac- 
ter may  be  seen  :  they  come  down  the  hill,  crossing  both 
the  Bovey  and  the  Ashburton  roads,  and  may  be  traced 
about  two  miles.  Many  hut  circles  and  other  vestiges  of 
aboriginal  occupancy,  with  similar  remains  of  trackways 
and  tracklines  will  be  found  on  the  adjacent  commons.  A 
logan  stone  stands  on  the  western  side  of  the  Tor,  and  its 
logging  powers  still  remain.  On  the  eastern  face  of  Torhill, 
an  eminence  in  the  vicinity,  there  is  a  circular  enclosure 
almost  as  large  as  the  celebrated  Grimspound,  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

From  Bippontor,  before  proceeding  to  Haytor,  the 
Tourist  can  visit  the  romantic  Yale  of  Wlddecombe. 
Approaching  the  village  not  far  from  the  road  on  the  left 
is  a  group  of  rocks  having  the  appearance  of  a  cromlech, 
and  near  which  are  two  circles  enclosed  with  stone  walls. 
A  logan,  called  the  Bugglestone,  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
village,  but  cannot  be  easily  found  without  a  guide.  The 
chief  object  of  curiosity  at  Widdecombe  is  the  tower  of 
the  Church,  a  fine  structure  in  the  ornamental  style  of 
pointed  architecture.  On  a  tablet  are  inscribed  some 
uncouth  verses  relative  to  the  great  thunderstorm,  which 
did  so  much  damage  to  the  building  on  Sunday,  October 
21st,  1638.  Beturning  to  the  foot  of  Bippontor,  a  road 
diverges  on  the  left  to  Haytor.  We  are  now  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  "the  sights  and  sounds,"  so  beautifully  described 
by  William  Howitt,  in  his  "  Rural  Life  of  England.'' 
Here  are  "  the  tors  standing  in  the  blue  air  in  sublime 
silence,  the  heather  and  bilberry  on  either  hand  shewing 
that  cultivation  has  never  disturbed  the  soil  they  grew  in." 

HAYTOB, 

From  its  commanding  position  on  the  south-eastern  fron- 
tier of  the  Moor,  is  seen  from  almost  every  part  of  South 
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Devon,  and  like  a  huge  giant  in  his  castle,  keeps  watch 
and  ward  over  the  smiling  plains  below.  There  are  two 
distinct  piles  of  rock  ahout  one  hundred  yards  apart.  The 
highest  point  or  platform  is  attained  by  means  of  some 
stops  on  one  side.  Upon  the  summit  are  the  remains  of 
rock  hasins,  the  largest  is  of  an  elliptic  form,  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  one  edge  much  lower 
than  the  other.  Here  the  Visitor  will  he  again  enchanted 
by  some  splendid  and  diversified  views.  On  one  side,  the 
whole  of  the  beautiful  garden  of  South  Devon  intersected 
with  streams  and  rivers,  having  towns,  villages,  and  gen- 
tlemen's seats  intermingled,  and  bounded  by  the  ocean.  A 
turn  of  the  head  will  give  him  a  striking  and  different 
scene  on  the  other  :  wide  expanse  of  barren  moor  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  only  interrupted  with  bold  and  moun- 
tainous tors,  some  of  them  surmounted  with  dark  and 
huge  masses  of  granite,  pile  upon  pile,  forming  all  sorts  of 
grotesque  and  romantic  shapes.  Should  the  day  be  one 
alternating  between  sun  and  cloud,  the  ever-varying  tints 
and  shadows  displayed  over  this  wild  portion  of  the  view 
is  most  pleasing  to  the  lover  of  scenery.  Several  track- 
ways will  be  observed  on  the  south-west  and  north-east  of 
Haytor.  The  celebrated  granite  quarries,  out  of  which 
has  been  dug  the  stone  for  so  many  of  our  public  build- 
ings, both  in  London  and  elsewhere,  lie  on  the  north- 
western side,  from  whence  a  primitive  stone  railway, 
constructed  between  thirty  and  forty  years  since,  conveys 
the  material  from  the  quarry  to  the  Stover  Canal,  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  distant.  Below  Haytor  is  a  hamlet 
of  a  few  houses,  with  a  small  inn,  where  good  lodgings 
and  refreshments  may  be  obtained. 

We  shall  take  the  Tourist  back  again  to  Ashbiu-ton 
from  Haytor  by  Bagtor  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Cranstoun, 
and  from  the  towns  of  Moreton  and  Chagford  endeavour 
to  complete  our  account  of  that  part  of  Dartmoor  which 
may  be  conveniently  visited  from  the  South  of  Devon. 

MO  RET  OX. 

Moretonhampstead,  or  more  aptly  and  generally  termed 
Moreton,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  Dartmoor, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Exeter,  and  fourteen  from  Ash- 
burton.  Placed  among  the  moors,  the  derivation  of  its 
name,  Moreton,  or  Moortown,  is  clearly  traceable.     It  is  a 
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cheerful,  clean  looking  little  place,  on  a  rising  ground, 
s\irrounded  by  lofty  hills  on  all  sides  but  the  west,  and 
bearing  a  high  character  for  the  salubrity  and  curative 
properties  of  its  air  in  some  stages  of  pulmonary  affection. 
The  streets  are  irregular ;  but  many  of  the  houses  are  of 
an  ancient  and  substantial  character.  It  is  a  market  and 
post  town,  with  a  very  good  inn,  called  the  White  Hart, 
where  Tourists  will  find  excellent  accommodation,  with 
carnages  and  post  horses.  Very  good  accommodation  will 
also  be  found  at  the  "White  Horse.  The  only  noticeable 
objects  in  the  town  are  the  old  "Tau"  cross  (the  only 
example  in  the  district  of  that  character  of  cross  of  which 
we  are  acquainted)  and  the  Poor  House,  in  the  principal 
street,  and  the  Church  with  its  lofty  granite  tower  ;  but 
the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  of  a  remarkably  bold 
and  picturesque  kind.  "We  shall  now  endeavour  to  direct 
the  stranger  to  some  of  the  spots  which  will  enable  him 
to  enjoy  its  beauties,  and  to  those  still  more  interesting 
remains  of  our  Celtic  and  British  forefathers,  with  which 
the  vicinity  abounds.  "We  may  here  perhaps  remark  that 
some  experience  in  walking  is  necessary,  in  order  to  reach 
many  of  the  most  interesting  parts,  for  these  cannot  be 
attained  by  vehicles,  or  even  by  horses.  The  mode  we 
would  suggest  for  those  who  are  not  sturdy  pedestrians,  is 
to  take  their  conveyance  to  a  certain  point  in  each  round 
where  the  roads  or  tracks  will  admit,  and  have  it  sent  to 
some  other  point  where  they  can  meet  it  for  the  return 
journey.  Many  persons  visit  this  and  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Chagford  during  the  summer  and  autmn,  and  the 
following  directions  will  be  found  applicable  to  both 
places. 

Our  first  round  will  be  in  a  south-eastern  direction  by 
the  Bovey  and  Xewton  Boad  to  Lustleigh,  about  five 
miles  from  Moreton.  "We  quit  the  vehicle  for  a  time, 
and  passing  from  the  Church  by  a  steep  bridle  reach 
the  far-famed 


LUSTLEIGH   CLEAVE, 

A  wilderness  strewn  with  granite  masses,  in  strange  con- 
fusion and  "  unnumbered  shapes,"  among  which  is  a  logan 
stone,  called  "  The  Nutcracker,"  that  can  be  easily  made 
to  logg.  From  this  labyrinth  of  boulder  rocks,  the  pleasing 
scenery  of  the  cheerful  village,  with  its  blooming  gardens 
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and  varied  foliage  below,  may  be  contrasted  with  tbe  stem 
magnificence  of  tbe  Moorland  beigbts  above.  After  a 
survey  from  tbis  side  of  tbe  vale,  tbe  Tourist  will  regain 
bis  vehicle,  and  cross  tbe  Bovey  stream  into  tbe  Manaton 
and  Bovey  Road.  Here  be  will  send  bis  conveyance  to 
Manaton  to  await  him  there,  and  take  a  round  of  about 
four  miles.  From  this  point  he  will  make  for  the  rising 
grounds  overlooking  the  valley  where  the  little  stream  of 
the  Hayne  joins  the  Bovey,  and  that  which  commands  tbe 
vale  of  Lustleigh.  The  views  exhibited  are  peculiarly 
striking,  and  considered  as  exceeding  in  picturesque  beauty 
many  of  the  charming  scenes  to  be  found  in  this  moun- 
tainous district.  The  Tourist  is  now  about  a  mile  from 
Becky  Falls,  which  was  once  a  beautiful  cascade,  but 
whose  waters  aro  now  greatly  diverted  to  chive  the  ma- 
chinery of  some  coal  works  at  Bovey.  The  scenery  at 
tbe  Falls  is  veiy  romantic,  and  at  times  when  a  surplusage 
of  water  abounds,  it  dashes  in  a  fine  foamy  volume  over 
a  succession  of  rock  stages,  about  seventy-five  feet  in 
b  eight  from  top  to  bottom. 

From  the  Falls,  the  Visitor  will  make  for  Hounter 
Fami  in  a  westernly  direction,  and  thus  reach  Hovxdtor 
(or  sometimes  called  the  Cluster  Bocks),  one  of  tbe  most 
interesting  of  the  Tors  on  the  Moor.  The  north  front 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  mimic  castellated  building, 
with  two  bold  projecting  bastions,  and  the  whole 
group,  as  seen  from  different  points,  assumes  an  endless 
variety  of  romantic  and  fantastic  figures.  From  Hound- 
tor,  the  Visitant  will  return  towards  Manaton,  by  the 
Moreton  and  Ashburton  Boad.  About  a  mile  from 
Houndtor,  on  tbe  right  of  this  road,  stands  the  remark- 
ble  pile,  called 

BO\VEBMAX'S  XOSE. 

This  is  assumed  to  have  been  a  rock  idol,  but  whether 
correctly  or  not  we  have  no  means  of  judging ;  the  cogno- 
men of  Bowerman  being  derived  from  a  person  of  that 
name,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Houndtor  in  the 
Conqueror's  time.  These  rocks  are  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  on  the  Manaton  side,  and  consist  of  five  layers, 
some  of  them  severed  into  two  distinct  masses,  the  topmost 
stone  being  a  single  block,  giving  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  human  organ.    Carrington's  highly  graphic  and  poetical 
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description   is   immediately   realised   on   approaching   its 

vicinity — 

"  On  the  very  edge 
Of  the  vast  moorland,  startling  every  eye, 
A  shape  enormous  rises  !  high  it  towers 
Ahove  the  hill's  bold  brow,  and  seen  from  far 
Assumes  the  human  form  ; — a  granite  god  ! 
To  whom  in  days  long  flown  the  suppliant  knee 
In  trembling  homage  bow'd.     The  hamlets  near 
Have  legends  rude  connected  with  the  spot 
(Wild  swept  bv  every  wind,)  on  which  He  stands, 
The  Giant  of  the  Moor  !  " 

Rocky  fragments  lie  scattered  profusely  over  the  hill 
side,  and  an  ancient  boundary  or  trackline  may  be 
observed  connecting  the  Tor  with  another  southward  on 
the  same  hill.  From  Bowerman's  Nose,  the  Traveller  is 
about  a  mile  from  Manaton,  where  he  can  regain  his 
conveyance,  and  return  to  Moreton  by  way  of  North 
Bovey. 

The  next  Excursion  from  Moreton  will  be  in  a  westernly 
direction,  to  Xewhouse,  about  seven  miles  on  the  Plymouth 
and  Tavistock  Road.  Here  is  a  small  inn,  where  the 
stranger  can  leave  his  vehicle,  whilst  he  proceeds  to  visit 
Grimspound,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  extraordinary 
relics  of  an  ancient  British  settlement  at  present  existing 
in  these  islands.  The  object  of  his  search  lies  in  an 
easternly  direction,  about  two  miles  distant,  on  the  north- 
west slope  of  Hamildon  Down.  A  road  from  Xewhouse 
to  the  Birchtor  and  Yitifer  Tin  Mines  leads  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  from  thence  by  proceeding  eastward  over  Challa- 
combe  Down  by  a  horse  road  to  the  Headland  Mines  in 
the  next  valley,  and  ascending  the  southern  slope  below 
Hooknor  Tor,  Grimspound  is  reached  ;  but  as  the  pedestrian 
will  have  to  cross  the  springs  of  the  West  Webber,  which 
here  has  its  rise,  a  small  gratuity  to  a  lad  either  from  the 
inn  or  the  mines  will  not  be  ill  bestowed  to  put  him  in  the 
right  way.  On  the  saddle  of  Challacombe  Down,  a  stone 
avenue  running  north  and  south  will  be  observed. 

GRIMSPOUND. 

This  Cyclopean  enclosure,  and  venerable  specimen  of  a 
supposed  British  town  or  entrenchment,  surrounds  an  area 
of  about  five  acres.  The  wall  or  mound  is  formed  of 
large  moorstone  blocks,  rudely  piled  upon  each  other. 
The  average  height  does  not  exceed  four  feet,    and   its 
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base  appears  originally  to  have  been  about  ten  feet  in 
diameter  :  the  overthrown  walls  in  some  parts  cover  a 
breadth  of  nearly  twenty  feet.  There  are  two  entrances, 
nearly  east  and  west,  with  evident  marks  of  a  pavement. 
Within  are  vestiges  of  ancient  habitations,  consisting  of 
many  small  circles,  the  stones  of  which  are  thrown  down. 
The  place  was  furnished  with  a  supply  of  water  by  a 
branch  taken  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  north,  and 
which  now  percolates  amongst  the  overthrown  masses 
that  formed  the  wall. 

Traces  of  ancient  mining  works  and  numerous  cairns 
are  to  be  found  on  the  adjacent  downs  and  hills.  Hamil- 
don  Down,  styled  "  The  Saddleback  of  Devonshire,"  rises 
majestically  above  Grimspound,  with  Hamildon  Tor  stand- 
ing up  boldly  in  the  centre  ;  and  away  on  the  south-eastern 
ridge  is  seen  the  lofty  eminence  of  Hamildon  Beacon. 
From  Grirnspoimd  the  Tourist  will  make  a  detour  north- 
ward about  two  miles,  by  Hooknor  Tor  to  Sbapeley  Com- 
mon, and  gain  the  turnpike  road  over  which  he  passed  in 
his  way  to  Newhouse.  The  splendid  views  along  this 
walk  are  perhaps  some  of  the  most  varied  and  extensive 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  this  district.  On  Shapeley  Common 
there  are  numerous  tracklines,  marking  out  enclosxires 
contiguous  to  each  other  ;  and  within  these  enclosures  are 
dilapidated  circles. 

From  Moreton,  the  next  Excursion  will  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Chagford,  and  from  thence  to  the  Castor  Rock,  the 
Longstone,  and  numerous  remains  to  be  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Teign. 

CHAGFORD, 

An  ancient  stannary  and  market  and  post  town,  is  about 
four  miles  from  Moreton,  pleasantly  situated  on  rising- 
ground,  close  to  the  Teign,  and  backed  by  the  lofty  eleva- 
tion of  Middledown,  from  whence  an  extensive  panoramic- 
view  is  obtained  that  will  repay  the  trouble  of  an  ascent. 
The  projecting  porches  and  granite  mullioned  windows  of 
some  of  its  quaint  old  moorstone  houses  give  it  a  pleasing, 
quiet  air.  It  commands  beautiful  views  over  the  deep 
dells  and  adjacent  hills  in  the  vicinity.  Two  comfortable 
inns,  the  Three  Crowns  and  the  Globe,  afford  to  sojourners 
good  accommodation,  both  in  bed  and  board,  and  at  both 
inns  post  horses  and  carriages  are  kept.     On  account  of 
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the  bracing  salubrity  of  its  air,  Chagford,  like  Moreton, 
is  much  visited  by  seekers  after  health.  It  contains  a 
population  of  about  1,400,  a  great  portion  of  which  used 
to  find  employment  in  an  extensive  manufactory  of  blan- 
kets ;  but  this  branch  of  industry  is  discontinued.  The 
picturesque  but  ruinous  Market  House  has  lately  been 
removed,  and  a  highly  ornamental  building  erected  in 
its  place.  From  Chagford,  the  Tourist  will  proceed  to 
Teigucombe  Down,  in  the  direction  of  Castor  Tor,  con- 
spicuously seen  to  the  westward.  At  the  hamlet  of 
Teigncombe,  somewhat  more  than  two  miles  from  Chag- 
ford, he  may  procure  directions  or  a  guide  to  the  many 
interesting  remains  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  ;  but  the 
most  certain  course  is  to  engage  a  guide  at  Chagford. 

CASTOR. 

From  the  top  of  Castor  or  Kestor,  about  1400  feet  above 
sea  level,  a  fine  panoramic  view  is  obtained  ;  here  also 
varieties  of  Eock  Basins,  from  the  shallow  hollow  to  the 
most  perfect  of  the  large  basins  of  Dartmoor  may  be  seen. 
The  largest  basin  is,  we  believe,  on  Helltor,  near  Bridford, 
but  that  is  imperfect,  one  side  being  broken  away.  The 
top  of  this  basin,  as  marked  by  the  lines  at  which  the 
water  stands  when  it  is  full,  measures  8  ft.  from  X.  to  S., 
and  6  ft.  8  in.  from  E.  to  "W".  The  basin  becomes  circular 
lower  down,  and  at  the  bottom  the  diameter  is  24  inches  ; 
the  perpendicular  depth  is  31  inches.  This  basin  had  been 
filled  with  peat,  and  was  covered  over  with  a  thick  growth 
of  heath  ;  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Ormerod,  of  Chagford, 
in  September,  1856,  and  the  contents  were  removed;  since 
that  time  it  has  never  been  empty  of  water.  It  has  been 
railed  in  to  prevent  accidents  to  the  sheep  and  cattle. 
About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south-west  of  Castor  will 
be  found  the  Gidleigh  Rock  Pillar,  generally  known  as 

THE  LONGSTONE, 

And  considered  a  genuine  commemorative  monument  of 
antiquity,  although  the  letters  D.G.  and  D.C.  inscribed  on 
two  of  its  faces,  shew  it  to  have  been  used  for  the  more 
modem  purpose  of  a  boundstone  between  Dartmoor  and 
the  parishes  of  Gidleigh  and  Chagford.  It  is  about  ten 
feet  in  height,  tapering  upwards  to  the  height  of  nearly 
nine  feet,  when  it  narrows  in  on  the  northern  and  southern 
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sides,  so  as  to  form  a  hatchet-shaped  top.  From  the 
Longstone  Pillar  an  Avenue  of  upright  stones  formerly 
led  in  a  southerly  direction  to  three  upright  stones,  possibly 
the  remains  of  a  Cromlech,  called  The  Three  Boys.  About 
1816,  the  stones  of  this  Avenue  were  removed  to  form 
pail  of  a  wall,  and  two  of  The  Three  Boys  to  form  gate- 
posts ;  but  many  of  the  places  where  the  stones  stood  may 
still  be  seen.  Another  Avenue  commences  near  the  Long- 
stone,  and  runs  in  a  northerly  direction,  about  125  yards. 
Proceeding  in  a  north-western  direction  from  the  end  of 
this  Avenue  we  find  a  Cairn,  containing  the  remains  of  a 
Kistvaen,  now  nearly  destroyed,  from  whence  an  Avenue 
runs  down  the  hill  side  to  near  the  Triple  Circle,  where  it 
ceases ;  and  a  third  Avenue  commences  a  little  to  the  east, 
running  in  a  N.N.W.  direction  towards  the  Tolman,  and 
the  Circle  on  Scorhill  Down.  The  Triple  Circle  is  the 
only  example  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  this  district 
of  two  concentric  circles  included  in  a  third.  The  diameter 
of  the  outer  circle  is  26  ft. ;  of  the  middle  circle,  20  ft.  ; 
of  the  inner  circle,  15  ft. ;  and  within  this  there  are  three 
stones,  all  the  stones  being  small  in  size.  From  two  large 
fallen  stones  near  this  Circle  an  Avenue  runs  in  a  northernly 
direction ;  but  from  this  and  the  last  mentioned  Avenue 
many  of  the  stones  have  been  taken  to  form  parts  of  the 
Batworthy  enclosure. 

On  the  western  side  of  Kestor,  in  the  direction  of  Bat- 
worthy  Farm,  will  be  found  some  curious  remains  of  Hut 
Circles  :  one  of  these,  consisting  of  a  large  hut  circle 
situated  inside  an  enclosure  approaching  a  triangular 
shape,  in  which  there  are  several  subdivisions,  is  especially 
worth  examination ;  it  is  known  by  the  rustic  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood  as  "  The  Boundy  Pound."  On 
Middletor,  a  singular  rock  on  the  same  common,  is  a  very 
perfect  specimen  of  a  Rock  Basin,  oval  in  fonn,  and  about 
four  inches  deep.  The  next  object  worthy  of  notice  in 
this  neighbourhood  is 

THE  TOLMAX, 

Or  Holed  Stone,  which  will  be  found  about  a  mile  from 
Castor  Rock,  in  the  bed  of  the  North  Teign,  within  forty 
or  fifty  yards  below  where  the  "Walla  brook  joins  that 
stream.  It  is  best  inspected  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
river.     There  have  been  various  opinions  formed  as  to  the 
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uses  of  these  singular  relics.  Fosbrooke  describes  the 
Tolman  as  a  perforated  stone  for  drawing  children  through, 
and  adults  also  ;  and  adds,  that  "  two  brass  pins  were 
carefully  laid  across  each  other  on  the  top  edge  of  this 
-tone,  for  oracular  purposes."  Borlase  considers  it  a  rock 
idol ;  whilst  Mr.  Harcourt  pronounces  the  Tolman  to  be 
connected  with  some  recondite  mysteries  of  Arkite  wor- 
ship. It  is  now  fully  established  that  the  Tolman  has 
been  formed  by  natural  causes ;  other  circular  stones  may 
be  seen  in  the  river  in  course  of  formation.  This  imposing 
mass  of  angular  rock,  as  it  lies  in  the  stream,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  cylindrical  trough.  The  hole  or  hollow 
is  about  three  feet  in  diameter  at  top,  and  about  two  feet 
ten  incbes  at  bottom,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  depth, 
with  a  convexity  in  the  middle,  like  a  barrel. 

From  the  Tohnan,  the  Tourist  is  within  a  short  distance 
of  Seorhill  Common,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Teign,  where  will  be  found  the  remains  of  a  Druidical 
Temple,  or  Sacred  Circle.  By  following  the  Teign  a  short 
distance  above  the  Tolman,  at  the  junction  of  the  Walla 
brook,  he  will  find  two  bridges,  one  over  the  Teign, 
modern;  and  the  other  over  the  "Walla  brook  of  a  more 
ancient  date,  and  of  a  description  of  which  there  are 
several  now  remaining  on  Dartmoor  :  this  is  consisting  of 
a  single  ponderous  slab  of  granite,  fifteen  feet  long  and 
nearly  three  wide.  Passing  over  this  bridge,  Seorhill 
Down  rises  immediately  from  the  river  ;  and  near  the  Tor 
stands 

THE  SACRED  CIECLE, 

Consisting  of  twenty-seven  stones,  seven  of  which  are 
prostrate  ;  the  highest  in  the  group  still  standing  is  about 
eight  feet  in  height,  the  greater  number  being  between 
four  and  five  feet  high,  and  three  feet  square  at  the  base, 
diminishing  upwards.  This  enclosure,  called  also  "  The 
Gidleigh,"  "  The  Seorhill,"  or  "  Longstone  Circle," 
circumscribes  an  area  of  about  ninety  feet  in  diameter, 
and,  though  not  the  largest,  is  considered  the  finest 
example  of  the  rude  vestiges  of  Druidical  worship  now 
remaining  in  Devonshire.  Other  interesting  examples  of 
Druidical  temples  or  circles  exist  at  the  Fernworth  Circle, 
about  four  miles,  and  the  Grey  Wethers,  about  six  miles 
from  Chagford ;  the  latter  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern 
slope  of  Sittafordtor,  on  a  neck  of  land  commanding  views 
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along  the  North  Teign  to  Cawsand,  and  the  East  Dart  to 
Bellevertor  and  Holne  Bidge.  The  Visitor,  hefore  leaving 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chagford,  must  not  omit  to  explore 
the  fine  woodland  scenery  on  the  Gidleigh  side  of  the  North 
Teign,  by  Holy-street,  or  to  examine  the  ruins  of  Gidleigh 
Castle. 

The  last  Excursion  from  Moreton  or  Chagford  will  be  in 
the  direction  of  Drewsteignton,  to  visit  the  Cromlech  and 
Logan  Stone,  the  exquisite  scenery  on  the  Teign  at  Fingle 
Bridge,  and  the  interesting  remains  of  several  British 
camps  in  its  vicinity.  For  this  purpose,  the  Tourist,  if 
from  Moreton,  must  follow  the  Okehampton  Boad  for 
about  five  miles  to  Sands  Gate,  a  cottage  or  lodge  near  a 
gate  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  (if  from  Chagford,  two 
roads  lead  to  this  place),  and  then  passing  about  half  a 
mile  along  a  lane  in  a  field  to  the  right,  adjoining  Shilstone 
Farm,  he  will  find 

THE  DEE^VSTEIGNTOX  CKOMLECH, 

Popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Spinsters' s  Bock. 
Chappie,  the  antiquary,  who  wrote  a  long  dissertation  on 
this  interesting  relic  in  the  last  century,  ascribes  it  to  be 
2,200  years  old,  and  gives  the  following  legend  as  the 
origin  of  the  title,  Spinster's  Bock: — "The  common 
saying  is  that  it  was  erected  by  three  spinsters  one  morning 
before  their  breakfast.  These  spinsters  (though  the 
appellation  among  lawyers  is  peculiar  to  maiden  women, 
but  seems  to  be  originally  derived  from  the  common 
employment  of  young  girls  in  former  ages)  the  inhabitants 
represent  as  having  been  not  only  spinsters  in  the  former 
sense,  but  also  spinners  by  occupation.  For,  according  to 
their  account,  they  did  it  after  finishing  their  usual  work, 
and  going  home  with  their  pad,  as  the  phrase  here  is,  that  is 
carrying  home  their  pad  of  yarn  to  the  yarn-jobber,  to  be 
paid  for  spinning ;  and,  on  their  return,  observing  such 
heavy  materials  unapplied  to  any  use,  and  being  strong 
wenches  (giantesses,  we  may  presume,  such  as  Gulliver's 
Glumdalclitch,  or  the  Blouzes  of  Patagonia),  as  an  evidence 
of  their  strength  and  industry,  and  to  shame  the  men, 
who,  either  from  weakness  or  laziness,  had  desisted  from 
the  attempt,  they  jointly  undertook  this  task,  and  raised 
the  unwieldy  stones  to  the  height  and  position  in  which 
they  still  remain.     This  is  the  tale,  which  they  say  has 
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been  handed  down  to  them  from  generation  to  generation." 
The  Cromlech  consists  of  three  supporting  granite  stones, 
two  leaning  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south  east, 
about  nine  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  a  ponderous 
granite  table,  fifteen  feet  in  length,  laid  across  tbe  three. 
The  Cromlech  fell  in  February,  1862  ;  but  the  stones 
have  been  since  replaced,  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Ponsford,  the  Rector  of  the  parish.  The  variation  between 
the  position  of  the  stones  before  the  fall  and  that  which 
they  now  occupy  is  so  slight,  that  the  foregoing  observations 
as  to  the  original  will  be  equally  applicable  to  the  restored 
Cromlech.  Amid  various  speculations  as  to  the  uses  of 
this  singular  structure,  it  seems  probable  that  it  derived 
its  existence  from  the  religious  rites  or  monumental  relics 
of  the  Druids.  A  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the  Cromlech 
is  Bradmere  Pool,  This  occupies  the  site  of  an  abandoned 
tin  working,  which  became  flooded  within  the  memory  of 
persons  now  Hving,  by  the  stopping  of  the  water  level 
which  passes  under  Shilstone  Farm.  It  is  of  a  rectangular 
form,  about  forty  yards  wide,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in 
length,  and  said  to  be  seventy-five  feet  deep,  covering  an 
area  of  about  three  acres. 

From  the  Cromlech,  the  stranger  will  proceed  onwards 
by  tbe  continuation  of  the  same  lane  by  which  he  came, 
which  will  lead  him  to  the  Drewsteignton  Road,  when  he 
must  turn  to  the  right,  and,  if  only  desirous  of  visiting 
Fingle  Bridge,  will  proceed  straight  forward  to  Drews- 
teignton. There,  if  a  geologist,  he  will  find  it  worth  while 
to  stay  for  a  short  time  to  examine  the  limestone  quarry, 
which  is  easily  reached  by  a  footpath  from  the  Globe  Inn. 
The  Church  at  Drewsteignton  has  lately  been  reseated. 
The  chancel  has  also  been  rebuilt,  and  a  painted  eastern 
window  inserted,  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  "W.  Ponsford. 
If  he  intends  visiting  the  Logan,  he  must  turn  to  the 
right  at  the  first  lane,  by  a  small  plantation  of  trees, 
known  as  Stone  Cross.  This  route  will  bring  him  to  the 
road  by  which  he  came,  and  back  to  Sandy  Park ;  from 
whence  his  vehicle  may  be  sent  round  by  way  of  Drews- 
teignton to  Fingle  Bridge  to  await  him  there,  whilst  he 
follows  the  course  of  the  stream  in  search  of  the  Logan 
Stone,  which  lies  about  a  mile  distant  from  this  point. 
He  will  take  a  beaten  path,  near  the  Bridge,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  which  he  will  follow  for  about 
half  a  mile,  till  the  valley  begins  to  contract,  when  he  will 
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pursue  his  course  through  the  brushwood  close  to  the 
stream,  and  cannot  fail  to  find  the  object  of  his  search. 
This  track,  however,  is  scarcely  practicable  for  ladies ; 
and  the  easiest,  though  more  circuitous  road,  is  to  follow 
the  cart  track  from  the  Bridge,  and  shortly  after  passing 
through  the  farmyard  at  Coombe,  and  crossing  a  small 
brook,  a  road  turns  to  the  right  through  a  gate,  which  will 
lead  by  the  hedge  side  to  the  Teign  below  Huntstor,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  this  point,  close  to  the 
water,  he  will  find 

THE  LOGAX  STOXE. 

"This,"  saysW.  T.P.  Shortt,  in  his  "  Collectanea  Ciiriosa," 
"  consists  of  two  immense  detached  granite  stones,  among 
many  others  strewn  across  the  stream,  the  uppermost  of 
which  is  poised  upon  another,  deeply  seated  in  the  channel 
of  the  river.  It  is  about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  from 
west  to  east  :  its  greatest  height  from  the  eastern  slope  to 
the  west  end  is  ten  feet.  I  found  that  it  has,  however, 
ceased  to  vibrate  or  log,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
sand  washed  in  between  by  the  floods.  Polwhele  says, 
'  he  rocked  it  easily  with  one  hand  in  1797.'  "  It  can  now 
be  made  to  log  by  strong  pxishes  against  the  end  pointing 
up  the  stream. 

Two  paths  lead  to  Fingle  Bridge  :  one  by  the  side  of  the 
stream,  the  other  near  the  top  of  the  hill  ;  by  either,  vale 
sceneiy  of  the  most  superb  description  will  be  seen.  To 
gain  the  higher  path  the  Toiuist  will  have  to  return  to 
Huntstor,  or  breast  the  hill  side.  The  geologist  should 
take  the  lower  path,  as  shortly  after  passing  the  next 
reach  in  the  river,  a  Little  way  up  the  hill  side  (before 
coming  to  Sharpytor)  he  will  see  a  line  of  projecting  rocks. 
These  are  formed  by  a  thick  vein  of  granite  that  there 
cuts  the  carbonaceous  rocks,  for  the  granite  ceases  at 
Huntstor.     At 

FIXGLE   BRIDGE 

The  hills  rise  on  each  side  to  a  considerable  height,  their 
acclivities  in  most  instances  being  covered  with  a  rich 
foliage  of  copse,  except  where  here  and  there  the  rugged 
face  of  the  overhanging  rock  protrudes  itself.  The  Teign, 
confined  within  these  eminences,  sweeps  along,  dark,  clear, 
and  rapid,  till  emerging  below  the  Bridge  it  encircles  a 
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little  strip  of  green  meadow  sward,  and  rushes  toward  the 
picturesque  mill,  which  stands  below  half  concealed  among 
the  trees.  The  whole  combines  to  form  a  scene  of  surpass- 
ing loveliness.  On  the  summit  of  Prestonbury,  the  hill 
which  rises  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Teign,  immediately 
opposite  the  mill  at  Fingle,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
British  fort,  much  more  perfect  but  smaller  in  dimensions 
than  either  Cranbrook  or  Wooston,  towards  which  the 
Tourist  is  now  proceeding.  Climbing  up  the  steep  moun- 
tain road  which  ascends  the  hill  towards  Moreton  from 
Finde  Bridge  by  a  series  of  zigzags,  the  stranger  will  be 
pleased  about  half  way  up,  where  an  elbow  of  the  road 
opens  above  the  copse.  On  looking  in  the  direction  of 
Dartmoor,  a  singularlv  romantic  prospect  presents  itself. 
The  distant  hills,  between  which  the  Teign  winds,  rise  up 
like  a  series  of  immense  cones  or  pp-amids  ;  their  woody 
outlines  falling  into  each  other  and  diminishing  in  the 
distance,  produce  a  most  pictm-esque  effect.  Another  turn 
of  the  road  above  will  give  the  Traveller  a  bird's-eye-view 
of  Prestonbury  Fort,  immediately  opposite  him.  Emerging 
from  the  copse,  the  road  gains  the  common  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  a  short  distance  over  the  down  on  the 
right  he  will  find  himself  within  the  area  of  Cranbkook 
Castle.  This  entrenchment  is  on  a  higher  elevation  than 
the  neighbouring  forts,  and  covers  an  extent  of  about  seven 
acres.  The  prospect  from  it  is  most  extensive,  command- 
ing the  whole  of  the  vale  of  Chagford,  together  with  a  vast 
tract  of  Dartmoor  south  and  west,  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  North  and  East  Devon.  At  Cranbrook  Castle 
the  Tourist  is  about  three  miles  from  Moreton  or  Chagford, 
where,  by  returning,  he  may  finish  his  Excursion  for  the 
day.  But  whilst  at  this  part  we  shall  continue  the  round 
somewhat  further,  which  the  Excursionist  can  make  the 
subject  of  another  day's  Tour. 

From  Cranbrook  Castle,  instead  of  taking  the  road  to 
Moreton,  the  Visitor  will  follow  one  on  the  left  leading  to 
Clifford  Bridge,  which  will  bring  him  at  the  distance  of 
about  two  miles  to  "Woostox  Castle,  another  of  these 
hill  forts,  of  which  there  was  an  evident  chain  guarding 
the  Moorland  frontier.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
specimen  of  ancient  castrametation.  Mr.  Shortt  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  a  British  Camp,  and  by  far  the  most 
considerable  and  best  preserved  of  any  in  the  vicinity. 
The  camp  itself  is  of  an  irregular,  oval  shape,  with  a  deep 
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fosse  and  embankments  on  the  south,  north,  and  east ; 
bnt  on  the  west,  where  the  flank  is  precipitous,  the  fosse 
is  very  faint.  A  deep  trackway  or  ditch  appears  to  lead 
into  the  work  from  the  upper  part  of  the  hill.  At 
Wooston,  the  Visitor  is  not  far  from  Clifford  Bridge, 
where  the  scenery  is  very  fine  and  characteristic,  but  not 
so  bold  and  grand  as  at  Fingle. 

From  Wooston  Castle,  or  Clifford  Bridge,  he  will  return 
towards  Moreton,  by  a  road  which  leads  him  up  the  north- 
ern slope  of  Mardon  Down.  Here  are  some  aboriginal 
remains,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  a  circle  thirty 
yards  in  circumference.  The  collection  of  stones  in  the 
area  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  dilapidated  cairn.  There 
are  some  tracklines  near,  intersecting  each  other.  Pur- 
suing a  course  over  Mardon,  towards  the  Exeter  and 
Moreton  Road,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  bill  is  the  site 
of  the  Giant's  Grave,  which,  according  to  the  account  of 
Mr.  Shortt,  was  unfortunately  stripped  of  its  granite  to 
repair  the  roads,  and  the  place  of  sepulture  nearly  obli- 
terated in  consequence.  On  reaching  the  Exeter  and 
Moreton  Boad,  before  returning  to  the  latter  place,  we 
would  recommend  the  Excursionist  to  finish  bis  round  by 
paying  a  visit  to  Blackingstone  Bock,  and  Hell  Toi\ 
Taking  a  lane  on  the  left  when  about  a  mile  from  More- 
ton,  a  short  distance  will  bring  him  on  the  common  where 
Blackingstone  rises  in  sombre  majesty  in  two  huge  masses 
of  natiu'al  rock,  the  upper  apparently  crowning  its  colossal 
supporter  with  an  immense  granite  cap.  Hell  Tor  lies  to 
the  east,  and  is  the  most  easternly  of  the  Granite  Tors. 
These  two  Tors  are  well  worth  the  examination  of  geolo- 
gists studying  granite. 

Having  endeavoured  to  put  the  Tourist  in  the  way  of 
seeing  some  of  the  "sublime  scenes"  and  antiquities  of 
Dartmoor,  we  shall  now  return  to  the  lowlands,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of 

NEWTON. 

{Inns  :  Globe  Hotel, — Commercial  Inn.) 

This  town  is  formed  by  the  ivnion  of  two  places — New- 
tox  Abbot  and  Newton  Bushell — the  former  on  the 
south-west  side,  in  tbe  paiish  of  "Wolborough ;  the  latter 
on  the  north-east,  in  that  of  Highweek.  The  manor  of 
Wolborough,  of  which  Newton  Abbot  is  a  parcel,  was 
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given  by  its  founder,  "William  Lord  Brewere,  to  Tor  Abbey. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  purchased  by  Sir-  Richard 
Eeyneil,  whose  heiress  brought  it  to  Sir  "William  "Waller, 
the  parliamentary  general,  from  whom  it  descended  through 
Sir  "William  Ccurtenay,  to  the  present  Earl  of  Devon. 
The  manor  of  Teignweek  or  Highweek,  with  Newton  (now 
Newton  Bushell),  was  given  by  Henry  II.  to  John,  son  of 
Lucas,  his  butler.  In  1246  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Robert  Bussell,  or  Bushell.  In  1751  it  was  purchased  by 
a  relative  of  the  Lanes,  of  Coffleet.  The  manor  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Eev.  F.  S.  Wall,  of  Bradley  House. 

Newton  Abbott  is  said  to  have  possessed  an  ancient 
charter,  and  was  formerly  a  borough  town.  The  Eev.  Dr. 
Oliver  states  that  "  The  county  House  of  Correction  was 
certainly  at  Newton  Abbot,  4th  October,  1604."  The 
right  of  holding  markets  and  fairs  was  granted  to  each  of 
these  places  at  a  very  early  date,  but  the  market  of  New- 
ton  Bushell  has  been  discontinued  for  many  years,  and  is 
now  merged  in  that  of  Newton  Abbot.  The  present 
market,  held  on  Wednesday,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
district,  for  the  quantity  of  produce  brought  for  sale  and 
the  number  of  agriculturists  attending  it.  The  market 
house  and  shambles  originally  stood  near  the  old  Chapel  in 
the  middle  of  Wolborough-street ;  but  a  more  convenient 
market  place  was  built  on  an  open  space  at  the  end  of 
Market-street,  in  1826.  There  are  three  fairs  held  during 
the  year,  in  the  months  of  June,  September,  and  Novem- 
ber, and  a  great  market  in  February.  The  population  is 
5,998. 

The  parish  church  of  "Wolborough  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  It  is  built 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles,  with  a  plain  tower.  The  roofs  are  of  wood  and 
plaster  carved.  The  wood  screen,  in  the  later  perpen- 
dicular style,  which  separates  the  chancel  and  the  side 
chapels,  is  in  excellent  preservation.  In  the  windows, 
among  fragments  of  stained  glass,  are  the  arms  of  the 
Scropes,  Courtneys,  and  De  Yere  quartering  Clare.  The 
font  is  of  Norman  date,  boldly  carved,  with  a  bowl  of  fine 
gritstone.  In  the  chancel  is  a  handsome  marble  tomb  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Eichard  Eeyneil,  and  the  effigies  of 
himself  and  Lucy  his  wife,  dated  1633.  There  is  also  a 
reclining  figure,  representing  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Gen.  Sir.  W.    Waller.     A   Chapel   of    Ease   for   Newton 
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Abbot  was  built  in  1836,  containing  about  800  sittings. 
Tbe  old  Chapel,  called  St.  Leonard's,  formerly  stood  in  the 
middle  of  "Wolborough-street,  the  square  tower  of  which 
still  remains.  The  parish  Church  of  High-week  is  also 
some  distance  from  Newton,  and  like  "Wolborough,  in  an 
elevated  situation,  from  whence  most  enchanting  prospects 
of  the  surrounding  country  are  obtained.  The  Chapel  of 
Newton  Bushell,  in  Bridge-street,  is  a  respectable  structure 
in  its  interior  arrangements,  and  contains  a  very  good 
painting  of  "The  Nativity  if  our  Saviour,"  presented  by 
James  Templer,  Esq.  The  several  classes  of  Dissenters 
have  places  of  worship  in  Xewton. 

This  town  has  undergone  great  alterations  and  improve- 
ments dvu-ing  the  past  ten  years.  New  roads  are  formed, 
and  buildings  in  course  of  progress  in  various  parts.  The 
land  between  the  Railway  Station  and  the  Torquay  Boad, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,  has  been  laid  out  as  a 
pleasure  ground,  called  the  Coiutenay  Park,  and  sur- 
rounded by  new  Villas  of  a  superior  description.  On 
the  ground  adjacent  to  this,  a  Church  has  been  erected, 
and  liberally  endowed  by  the  noble  owner.  It  is  a  hand- 
some cruciform  building,  in  the  Early  English  style  of 
architecture,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  "W.  Bowell, 
architect,  and  contains  about  600  sittings.  A  very  rich 
stained  glass  window  has  been  put  in  the  east  end  of  the 
Chancel,  at  the  expense  of  the  tenants  of  his  lordship's 
estates.  The  new  road  and  street  completed  from  the 
Bailway  Station  brings  the  stranger  into  the  best  part  of 
the  town  at  once,  between  the  modern  and  well  elevated 
fronts  of  the  new  houses  on  one  side  of  Courtenay-street, 
and  the  substantial  and  spacious  Globe  Hotel,  on  the 
other.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  carrying  out 
the  improvements  at  this  part  of  the  town,  the  old 
tower  in  the  middle  of  Wolborough-street  has  not  been 
removed.  The  Hotel  being  wholly  composed  of  Devon- 
shire granite,  and  having  a  fine  bold  portico,  assumes  a 
handsome  and  durable  appearance.  It  was  built  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  Fowler,  Esq.,  architect,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  of  somewhat  more  than 
£6,000.  It  has  a  large  ball-room  for  assemblies,  concerts, 
&C,  and  every  convenience  for  the  accommodation  of 
guests.  A  new  Town  Hall  and  County  Court  House, 
affording  accommodation  for  lectures  and  the  library  of 
the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  ;  and  also  Public  Beading 
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and  News  Rooms  are  in  Courtenay-street,  not  far  from 
the  Hotel.  A  Railway  is  in  course  of  formation  from  this 
town  through  Bovey  Tracey  and  Lustleigh  to  Moreton- 
hampstead.  This  will  afford  additional  facility  to  Tourists 
for  visiting  the  many  attractive  spots  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Newton  is  situated  on  the  Teign,  amid  some  of  the  lines  t 
land  of  the  South  Hams.  The  country  around  is  broken 
into  hills  and  mounds,  interspersed  with  rich  woods  and 
well  watered  pastures,  over  which  are  scattered  farm 
houses  and  genteel  residences,  having  a  luxuriant  appear- 
ance. The  little  river  Lemon  flows  through  the  town  and 
enters  the  Teign  about  half  a  mile  below  it,  where  the 
latter  becomes  navigable  for  lighters  and  boats  to  the  sea. 
Besides  the  South  Devon  Railway,  intercourse  is  main- 
tained between  it  and  Teignmouth  by  the  market  boats, 
whereby  a  good  supply  of  fish  is  afforded  to  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  A  small  canal,  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  father  of  the  late  George  Templer,  Esq.,  connected  the 
navigable  part  of  the  Teign,  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
with  a  railway  made  at  a  later  period,  leading  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hay  tor  granite  works.  This  railway,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  granite  from  the  works,  extends 
about  seven  miles,  raised  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and 
is  made  wholly  of  that  material  ;  but  the  Newton  and 
Moretonhampstead  Railway  is  now  taking  the  place  of 
the  canal.  The  granite  from  these  works  being  of  very 
excellent  quality,  is  extensively  used  in  public  buildings 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  stone  of  London  Bridge  was  taken  from  this  quarry. 
There  are  also  large  quantities  of  very  fine  pipe  and 
potter's  clay  dug  in  the  neighboiuing  parish  of  King- 
steignton,  which  are  shipped  at  Teignmouth,  for  Stafford- 
shire and  other  places. 

Newton  was  the  first  town  in  which  the  Prince  of  Orange 
made  a  declaration,  after  landing  at  Brixham,  in  1688.  A 
stone,  with  an  inscription  commemorating  that  event,  now 
stands  in  the  middle  of  "Wolborough-street,  near  the  old 
tower.  The  Prince  sojourned  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
advance  to  Exeter,  at  the  manor  house  of  Ford,  now  the 
residence  of  "W.  J.  Watts,  Esq.  This  house,  situated  near 
the  Railway  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  old  English  residence. 
It  was  built  early  in  the  17th  century,  by  Sir  Richard 
Reynell,  maternal  ancestor  of  the  Courtenays,  and  still, 
belongs  to  that  familv. 
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Bradley  House,  another  fine  old  mansion,  situated  on 
the  north-western  side  of  the  town,  on  the  hanks  of  the 
little  river  Lemon,  amid  fine  hanging  woods  and  picturesque 
grounds.  It  is  an  interesting  specimen,  on  a  small  scale, 
of  an  ancient  fortified  house,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Newton  Bushell,  as  Ford  House  was 
that  of  the  lord  of  Newton  Ahhot.  A  large  portion  of  the 
house  is  believed  to  have  been  built  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was  originally  quadrangular  ;  but  the  northern 
and  western  sides  were  pulled  down  in  the  last  century, 
and  other  portions  added  to  the  remainder.  The  chapel, 
lodge,  and  eastern  front,  are  in  the  style  of  the  early  part 
of  Henry  VI.  reign.  The  chapel  is  small,  and  separated 
from  the  great  hall  by  an  ingeniously  carved  partition  of 
oak.  In  the  western  wall  may  still  be  seen  the  Confes- 
sional ;  and  in  the  roof  are  the  arms  of  Bushel,  Courtenay, 
Ferrers,  De  Englishville,  and  Bishop  Lacy.  Some  of  the 
rooms  in  the  house  are  very  ancient,  and  the  great  bedroom 
is  adorned  with  a  richly  carved  ceiling. 

WALKS,  BIDES,  AND  EXCUBSIONS. 

The  country  around  Newton  being  of  a  very  rich  and 
varied  description,  there  are  many  pleasant  walks  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  first  that  will  claim  a  visit  from  the 
stranger,  for  its  romantic  and  picturesque  beauty,  is  that 
to  Bradley  "Woods.  There  are  two  ways  of  reaching 
these  attractive  grounds  from  the  town  ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  direct  is  that  by  Wolborough-street,  taking  the  path 
on  the  right,  close  by  the  turnpike  gate  on  the  Totne.- 
Btoad.  Crossing  the  bridge  and  continuing  by  the  side  of 
the  Lemon  stream,  a  beautiful  sylvan  walk  will  soon  bring 
him  to  Bradley  House,  the  fine  old  mansion  already  men- 
tioned, belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  now  occu- 
pied by  D.  Jennings,  Esq.  B3-  permission,  an  inspection 
of  the  house  and  chapel  may  be  made.  About  half  a  mile 
further  up  the  valley  is  New  Bradley  House,  the  residence 
of  the  Rev.  F.  S.  "Wall,  lord  of  the  manor.  Bradley 
"Woods  extend  upwards  of  two  miles  ;  but  the  whole  of 
the  grounds  are  only  open  to  the  public  by  special  leave 
from  the  proprietor.  A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  from 
Old  Bradley  House  to  East  Ogwell,  by  a  path  on  the  left 
across  the  Lemon,  over  Ogwell  Hill ;  or  by  continuing  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  about  half  a  mile  further  up  to  Ogwell 
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Mill,  a  very  romantic  spot,  and  crossing  the  Leinon  by  a 
primitive  wooden  bridge  he  can  reach  the  same  point. 
The  stranger  may  still  follow  up  the  picturesque  banks  of 
the  Lemon  as  far  as  Charcombe  Bridge  about  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  Mill,  from  whence  he  may  return  to  Newton, 
either  bv  turning  to  the  left  through  East  Ogwell,  or  by 
taking  the  right,  gain  the  Ashburton  Road. 

The  walk  to  "YVolborough  Church,  turning  off  on  the 
left  from  the  upper  part  of  Wolborough-street,  and  from 
thence  going  round  the  hill  to  the  new  Courtenay  Park, 
near  the  Railway  Station,  will  open  some  fine  views. 
From  this  point  the  stranger  can  visit  Ford  House,  already 
mentioned  ;  and  by  a  walk  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
further  reach  Haccombe,  the  seat  of  Sir  Walter  Carew, 
Bart.  Here  is  an  old  Chapel,  built  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  and  remarkable  as  containing  some 
curious  monuments  of  the  De  Haccombe  and  Carew 
families. 

On  the  other  side  of  Newton,  from  Courtenay-street  into 
the  Kingsteignton  Road  ;  a  walk  on  the  left  over  Knowle 
Hill,  thence  into  the  Bovey  Road,  and  reach  High  week 
<  'hurch.  The  views  on  the  high  grounds  will  be  found 
most  charming.  From  High  week  the  visitor  can  get  into 
the  old  Chudleigh  Road,  and  continue  his  walk  to  Teign- 
bridge,  and  by  the  banks  of  the  canal  to  Teigngrace, 
returning  to  Xewton  through  Kingsteignton.  On  the 
level  spot  near  Teigabridge  is  the  Newton  Race  Course, 
and  the  Cricket  Ground  of  the  South  Devon  Cricket 
(Tub. 

The  sojourner  at  Newton  is  well  placed  for  Excursions. 
The  accommodation  of  the  Railway  gives  him  immediate 
access  to  the  principal  watering  places  on  the  south  coast 
of  Devon.  In  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  may 
either  reach  Torquay  on  one  side,  or  Teignmouth  on  the 
other  ;  and  a  few  minutes  longer  afford  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  Dawlish,  or  Starcross.  From  the  latter 
place  boats  afford  him  immediate  connection  with  Exmoutlu 
Xewton  being  about  eight  miles  from  Dartmoor,  he  is  able 
to  take  many  Excursions  to  places  in  that  direction,  such 
as  to  the  Haytor  Rocks,  Rippontor,  Widdecombe,  Lust- 
leigh  Cleave,  Becky  Falls,  &c,  of  which  we  have  given 
some  particulars  in  our  Excursions  from  Ashburton,  More- 
ton,  and  Chagford.     Six  miles  from  Newton  is 
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CHUDLEIGH. 
(Inn :  The  Clifford  Arms.) 

This  place  in  ancient  times  belonged  to  the  Bishops  of 
Exeter,  -who  had  a  palace  here,  hut  was  alienated  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  YI.  A  few  fragmental  remains  of  the 
Episcopal  Palace  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  manor  is  now 
the  property  of  Lord  Clifford.  A  market  was  granted  as 
early  as  1309,  and  a  fair  for  three  days  on  the  festival  of 
St.  Barnabas.  The  market  is  now  discontinued  ;  but  two 
fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  "woollen 
trade  at  one  period  was  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but 
nothing  is  now  done  in  that  branch  of  industry.  The 
town  itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  Church,  and  a  few 
houses,  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire  in  the  year  1807. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  public  subscription  within  four  or  five 
years  after,  as  much  as  £21,000  having  been  collected  for 
that  purpose.  There  does  not  appear  that  uniformity  of 
building  or  arrangement  which  generally  characterises  a 
modern  built  place,  yet  there  are  some  decent  houses  and 
shops ;  and  before  the  diversion  of  the  traffic  by  the 
opening  of  the  South  Devon  Railway,  it  had  the  appearance 
of  a  thriving  little  town.  The  Kingsteignton  Canal,  made 
at  the  expense  of  Lord  Clifford,  was  opened  on  the  17th 
of  March,  1843.  This  canal  is  about  four  miles  long, 
joining  the  Teign  at  Kingsteignton. 

The  parish  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  stands  at 
the  western  end  of  the  town.  It  was  built  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  there  is  nothing  in  its 
architectural  arrangements  particularly  deserving  of  notice. 
In  this  parish  the  parishioners  possess  the  right  of  electing 
the  vicar,  it  being  vested  in  such  as  have  a  freehold  of  £5 
per  annum,  and  rated  at  Is.  3d.  per  rate  to  the  poor.  A 
Grammar  School,  founded  in  1668,  nearly  adjoins  the 
Church.     The  populution  by  the  last  census  was  2,108. 

Numerous  parties  resort  to  this  place  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  during  the  summer  season,  to  visit  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  Ugbrooke  Park,  and  picnic  amid  the 
romantic  scenery  of  Chudleigh  Rock, — both  little  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  town. 

UGBROOKE  PARK. 

A  domain  belonging  to  Lord  Clifford.  The  house  is 
large  and  well  placed,  but  of  no  architectural  pretension*. 
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The  grounds  of  the  park  extend  nearly  six  miles  round, 
and  contain  between  five  and  six  hundred  head  of  deer. 
It  embraces  every  variety  of  scenery,  having  hill  and  dale, 
wood  and  water,  rock  and  chasm,  and  a  perpetual  changing 
succession  of  beautiful  views.  Most  majestic  old  oaks 
and  elms  of  the  largest  growth  are  interspersed  with  the 
chestnut,  the  ash,  and  an  endless  vai'iety  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.  On  an  eminence  in  one  part  of  the 
grounds  are  the  perfect  remains  of  a  Danish  encampment, 
surrounded  with  a  single  trench.  Tbe  house  contains  a 
choice  collection  of  fine  old  paintings  by  some  of  the  best 
masters,  which  are  sometimes  shewn  to  visitors. 

CHUDLEIGH  ROCK. 

This  imposing  mass  of  marble  rock  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly on  one  side,  presenting  a  bold  front  several  hun- 
dred feet  in  height.  On  another  side  a  deep  glen  thickly 
overspread  with  wood,  devides  it  from  a  similar  eminence. 
Through  this  hollow,  over  a  bed  of  stones,  an  impetuous 
stream  whirls  and  eddies,  and  descending  forms  a  pretty 
cataract.  The  sides  of  the  rock  are  covered  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  broken  into  romantic  cliffs  and  hollows. 
Midway  down  is  a  large  cave,  called  the  Pixies'  Cave, 
which  extends  some  distance  into  the  earth.  Here  have 
been  found  the  bones  of  extinct  animals  and  relics  of  ancient 
British  inhabitants.  The  view  from  the  surnniit  of  the  rork 
is  most  enchanting  from  its  beauty  and  variety. 

At  Chudleigh,  the  visitor  is  close  on  the  banks  of  the 
Teign.  Some  beautiful  scenery  is  opened  up,  and  pleasant 
Excursions  may  be  made  by  following-  it  upwards  to 
Canonteign,  Christow,  and  Dunsford.  "Whilst  in  the 
neigbourhood  of  Chudleigh,  a  visit  to  Bottor  Rock,  where 
some  interesting  British  and  Roman  remains  are  to  be 
found,  will  give  a  good  day's  enjoyment.  Bottor  Rock 
stands  a  little  above  Hennock,  within  three  miles  of 
Chudleigh.  Mr.  "W.  C.  Radley,  of  Newton  Abbot,  speak- 
ing of  it  in  1841,  says, — "  There  a  huge  rock  idol  or  altar 
of  stone  is  based  on  the  rocky  tor,  having  its  forefoot 
supported  by  a  wedge-like  mass  of  the  same  older  sienitic 
rock  of  which  the  whole  is  composed.  A  view  of  the 
insertion  of  that  wedge  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  a 
visit.*'  From  the  field  in  front  of  Stickwick  House,  near 
the  five  cross  ways,  an  echo  is  reverberated  from  the  large 
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cleft  in  the  centre  of  the  rock.  In  Brady  Park  field,  ahout 
three  hundred  yard?  south- west  of  the  tor,  some  remains 
of  rock  circles  are  to  be  seen.  Proceeding  from  Bottor 
Rock,  through  Hennock,  the  beautiful  woods  and  grounds 
of  Canonteign,  with  its  picturesque  cascade  can  be  reached 
within  the  distance  of  two  miles.  The  prospects  along 
the  high  grounds  from  Bottor  to  Hennock,  are  most  de- 
lightful and  extensive. 

About  six  miles  from  Clmdleigh  and  six  from  Newton  is 

BO  VET   TPACET, 

Or  South  Bovey,  a  small  place,  containing  within  the 
parish  2,080  inhabitants.  A  single  street  of  houses,  and  a 
small  inn  called  the  Union,  constitute  the  town.  There 
was  formerly  a  market  held  on  Thursdays,  and  three  or 
four  fairs  in  the  year.  The  market  has  been  discontinued 
many  years.  Two  fairs  only  are  now  held  :  one  in  March, 
the  other  in  November.  The  manor  of  Bovey  Tracey 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Tracey s,  Barons  of  Barnstaple. 
Sir  William  Tracey,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  assassination 
of  Thomas-a-Becket,  is  said  to  have  first  erected  a  Church 
here  in  1170.  The  manor  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Devon.  Bovey  Tracey  is  noted  in  history  for  being  the 
place  where  Lieut.-Gen.  Cromwell,  January  8,  1646,  with 
the  van  of  the  army  of  Fairfax,  "beat  up  the  quarters  of 
the  Boyaiist  General,  Lord  Vrent worth,  about  six  at  night, 
and  took  four  hundred  horse,  seven  colours,  one  of  them 
the  King's  colours,  with  a  crown  and  C.  B.  upon  it. 
Cromwell's  coup  dc  main  so  astounded  the  Royalists,  that 
indeed  at  Ashburton  next  day  their  rear  guard  was  driven 
through  the  town,  with  the  loss  of  nine  men  and  twenty 
horse,  which  inforced  the  rest  of  their  horse  to  flie  several 
ways,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  who  escaped  to  Ilsington 
Church,  fled  also  away.  The  principal  officers  of  the 
Royalist  army  at  Bovey  were  engaged  at  cards  when 
Cromwell  burst  in  upon  them  with  his  troopers  from 
Crediton,  and  only  escaped  by  throwing  their  stakes  of 
money  out  of  window  among  the  Round  Heads,  which 
whilst  our  soldiers  were  scrambling  for,  they  escaped  out 
at  a  back  door,  over  the  river,  and  so  saved  their  best 
stakes." 

Bovey  is  famous  for  its  beds  of  hgnite  or  Bovey  coal, 
and  fine  China  clay,  which  have  given  rise  to  two  extensive 
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works  in  the  neighbourhood — the  Bovey  Tracey  Pottery 
Company,  and  the  Spar  and  Silt  Biscuit  "Ware  Company. 
The  stranger  will  find  either  of  these  establishments  worthy 
of  a  visit,  and  for  which  permission  may  be  easily  obtained 
from  the  managers.  Bovey  being  about  three  miles  from 
the  Haytor  Granite  Works,  is  well  situated  for  visiting 
Haytor  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Dartmoor,  an  account  of 
which  appears  in  connection  with  Ashburton  and  Moreton. 
We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  South  Devon  by 
conducting  the  stranger  to  Tavistock  and  neighbourhood, 
The  completion  of  the  South  Devon  Railway  from  Ply- 
mouth to  that  town  places  it  within  easy  access,  and  which 
a  few  hours  from  any  of  the  Stations  on  the  South  Devon 
Line  will  enable  him  to  accomplish. 

TAVISTOCK. 

{Inns :  Bedford  Hotel, — Exeter  Inn.) 

This  place  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Tavy,  taking  its  name  from  that  river.  The  highly 
cultivated  gardens  and  meadows,  with  the  rich  foliage  of 
trees  and  evergreens  surrounding  it,  are  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  wild  and  dreary  surface  of  the  commons  and 
heaths  of  Dartmoor,  nearly  adjoining.  Tavistock  lays 
claim  to  great  antiquity.  Its  chief  wealth  and  importance 
for  many  centuries  arose  from  the  famous  Abbey  which 
existed  here,  with  slight  intermission,  from  the  year  981 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries ;  but  the  remains  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  that  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  give  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  in 
existence  even  before  this  era.  The  first  Abbey  was 
commenced  in  the  time  of  Orgar,  Earl  of  Devon,  the 
father  of  Elfrida,  first  the  wife  of  Ethel  wold,  and  after- 
wards of  Edgar,  King  of  Wessex;*  but  completed  and 


•  Risdon  gives  the  following  account  of  the  well  known  tragical 
story  of  Elfrida  : — "  The  echo  of  Elfrida's  beauty  sounded  so  loud 
in  the  King's  ear,  that  it  caused  him  to  employ  Ethelwold,  his 
minion,  to  woo  her  in  his  behalf,  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of 
a  queen.  But,  as  sometimes  it  falleth  out  there  is  falsehood  in 
fellowship,  this  Earl  sued  unto  her  for  himself,  and  that  with  good 
liking  of  her  father,  so  as  the  King  would  consent  ;  unto  whom  he 
returned  this  answer  :  '  That  the  lady  came  far  short  of  such  per- 
fection as  fame  gave  out,  and  in  no  ways  for  feature  fit  for  a  king.' 
Whereupon,  Edgar,  mistrusting  no  double  dealing,  soon  consented, 
and  Orgarius  gave  his  daughter  to  Ethelwold  in  marriage.    After 

l3 
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amply  endowed  by  his  son  Ordulph.  This  building  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Rumon ;  but 
shortly  after  its  erection,  the  Danes  landing  on  the  coast 
burnt  and  destroyed  it.  Another  monastery  of  greater 
magnificence  afterwards  arose,  to  which  Livingus,  Bishop 
of  Devon,  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  families,  "were 
large  contributors.  The  Abbots  of  Tavistock  were  invested 
■with  great  powers,  having  the  entire  jurisdiction  of  the 
hundred,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  holding  fairs, 
markets,  &c.  A  School  to  the  encouragement  of  Saxon 
literfitiue  was  established  at  a  very  early  period;  and 
soon  after  tbe  invention  of  printing,  a  printing  press  was 
set  up  by  the  monks,  and  several  works,  now  extant,  were 
printed  here  :  among  others,  a  small  quarto  edition  of 
"  The  Charter  of  the  Tinners  of  Devon."  The  revenues 
of  this  monastery  were  veiy  considerable,  amounting  at 
the  time  of  the  Dissolution  to  £902  os.  7d.  annually ;  a 
very  large  sum  in  those  days.  The  Abbey,  with  the 
borough,  and  all  its  other  dependencies,  were  bestowed  by 
letters  patent  of  Henry  VIII.,  on  Lord  John  EusseD, 
ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford.  Of  this  ancient 
religious  establishment  there  are  many  remains  to  be  seen, 
sufficiently  attesting  its  former  splendour  and  extent. 
These  are  the  north  or  principal  gateway  of  the  Abbey, 
now  supporting  a  building  in  which  the  public  library  is 
held  ;  the  refectory,  or  common  hall,  used  as  a  Unitarian 
Chapel;  considerable  portions  of  the  old  battlemented 
walls ;  in  the  precinct  of  the  Vicarage,  a  gateway  over  a 
vaulted  passage  between  two  towers,  called  Betsy  Grimbal's 
tower,  from  a  tradition  that  a  woman  of  that  name  was 
once  murdered  here ;  and  the  Still  House.  Also  at  the 
back  of  the  Bedford  Hotel,  an  elegantly  carved  porch,  with 


which,  her  beauty  was  more  liberally  spoken  of  than  before  ; 
whereof  King  Edgar  taking  notice,  came  into  Devon,  under  colour 
of  hunting  to  visit  Duke  Orgarius,  which  apprehended  by  Ethel- 
wold,  he  discovered  the  truth  to  his  lady,  and  earnestly  besought 
her  to  save  his  life  from  the  king's  danger  But  she,  shewing 
herself  a  woman,  desired  nothing  more  than  the  thing  forbidden  : 
decking  herself  with  costly  ornaments  to  attend  the  coming  of  the 
King,  whom  with  an  amiable  grace  she  entertained,  which  so 
inflamed  his  desires,  that,  palliating  his  affection  for  the  present, 
he  went  forth  on  hunting,  and  at  a  place  there  called  Wilverley, 
since  Warlewood,  the  Earl  was  found  slain  with  an  arrow,  as  some 
will,— others  with  a  javelin  ;  and  shortly  after  King  Edgar  took 
fair  Elfrida  for  his  queen." 
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lour  lofty  pinnacles.  Most  of  these  remains  are  luxuriantly 
covered  with,  ivy,  giving  great  picturesque  effect  to  the 
locality  near  which  they  stand. 

During  the  year  1591,  when  the  plague  was  making 
great  ravages  at  Exeter,  the  summer  assizes  were  removed 
to  Tavistock,  and  thirteen  persons  condemned  and  executed 
on  the  Abbey  Green.  This  town,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  Wars,  was  the  scene  of  great  contention  and 
excitement.  "Whilst  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  most  of  the 
citizens,  with  the  celebrated  Pym,  their  representative  in 
Parliament,  were  warm  in  favour  of  the  Parliament,  many 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry  espoused  the  Royal  cause. 
Fitzford,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  Fitz,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  held  out  for  the  King,  but  was 
taken  by  Lord  Essex.  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles 
II.,  arrived  from  Cornwall,  and  held  several  councils  at 
Tavistock  dxiring  the  period  in  which  Plymouth  was 
blockaded  by  the  Royalists,  and  Exeter  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians. Tavistock  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  of 
great  antiquity,  having  sent  members  to  Parliament  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Among  its  distinguished 
representatives  were  the  above  named  John  Pym,  the 
strenuous  advocate  of  popular  rights,  and  opponent  of 
Charles  I.,  and  Lord  William  Russell,  who  was  executed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  borough  exercises,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill,  its  privileges  of  sending 
two  members  to  Parliament. 

The  town,  if  ever  incorporated,  has  now  lost  its  charter, 
and  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  who  is  the  returning 
officer  in  Parliamentary  elections,  and  chosen  annually  at 
the  court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Tavistock,  like  many  other  of  the  Devonshire  towns, 
was  at  onetime  a  manufacturing  place,  and  the  "Tavistock 
kersey  "  was  well  known  ;  but  there  are  now  only  a  few 
of  the  commoner  kind  of  serges  made  here.  The  whole  of 
the  district,  including  many  parts  of  Dartmoor,  and 
extending  to  the  valley  of  the  Tamar,  is  rich  in  ores  and 
mineral  productions.  Mining  operations,  from  time  im- 
memorial, have  been  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
there  are  now  to  be  seen  several  remains  of  the  Phoenician 
smelting  houses,  called  by  the  miners  "  Jew's  Houses." 
Tavistock  is  one  of  the  principal  stannary  towns  of  the 
county,  and,  although  there  have  not  been  so  many  mines 
■worked  of  late  in  its  vicinity  as  heretofore,  yet  there  are 
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now  several  working  very  successfully.  Connected  with 
the  manufacturing  business  of  the  district,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  the  product  of  the  mines  to  the 
coast,  a  canal  was  begun  in  1803,  and  finished  in  1817, 
connecting  this  town  with  the  navigable  part  of  the  river 
Tamar,  at  Morwellham,  at  a  cost  of  £68,000.  This  canal 
passes  through  a  tunnel  a  mile  and  three  quarters  in  length, 
and  the  boats  employed  on  it  are  made  of  iron.  There  is  a 
large  iron  foundry  earned  on  at  Tavistock,  and  a  smelting 
establishment  at  Crowndale,  a  mile  from  the  town. 

Some  of  the  streets  of  Tavistock  shew  vestiges  of 
antiquity;  but  many  portions  of  the  town  have,  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  undergone  great  alterations,  by  the 
erection  of  new  buildings,  more  particularly  on  the  side 
entering  from  Plymouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bedford 
Hotel.  Here  the  fine  open  road,  with  the  modern  residences, 
and  their  delightful  parterres,  impart  an  air  of  gentility 
and  respectability  to  this  entrance  of  the  town.  The 
Hotel,  once  a  private  residence,  built  on  a  part  of  the 
Abbey  grounds,  in  the  ancient  English  style  of  architecture, 
with  turreted  and  embattled  front,  harmonizes  beautifully 
with  some  of  the  remains  of  the  Abbe}-,  and  the  venerable 
parish  Church,  standing  near  it.  To  this  quarter  has  been 
added  the  New  Town  Hall,  and  the  spacious,  substantially 
built  Market.  In  the  square  opposite  the  Town  Hall  has 
recently  been  erected  by  public  subscription,  a  bronze 
Statue,  in  honour  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford ;  a  work  of 
the  eminent  sculptor,  G.  B.  Stephens,  Esq.  In  other  parts 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  great  improvements  in  the 
erection  of  public  buildings,  making  roads,  &c,  have  been 
effected,  most  of  them  emanating  from,  and  completed  by, 
the  praiseworthy  liberality  of  the  noble  house  of  Bedford, 
to  whom  the  town  and  manor  still  belongs,  and  to  whom 
the  labouring  classes  are  indebted  for  the  numerous  rows 
of  labourers' s  cottages,  with  their  neat  little  garden  plots, 
recently  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Tavy,  close  to  the  town. 
Many  institutions  and  public  accommodations  have  been 
successfully  introduced.  A  public  Library  was  commenced 
in  1799,  which  has  been  increased  to  considerable  extent; 
it  is  held,  as  before  mentioned,  over  the  grand  archway  of 
the  ancient  Abbey.  A  small  museum,  consisting*  of 
collections  of  native  specimens  of  minerals,  &c,  is  in  a 
room  below  the  Library.  It  belongs  to  a  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  established  some  years  since,   the 
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members  of  which  deliver  lectures  in  the  Town  Hall. 
There  are  five  fairs  held  in  the  year  :  one  in  each  of  the 
months  of  January,  May,  September,  October,  and 
December ;  and  four  great  cattle  markets  annually,  in 
March,  July,  August,  and  November.  Races  are  held 
annually  on  Whitchurch  Down,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  town. 

The  Church  is  a  neat,  ancient,  and  spacious  edifice. 
The  precise  time  of  its  erection  does  not  appear,  but  it  was 
repaired  in  the  year  1836.  It  consists  of  a  lofty  tower  at 
the  west  end,  and  supported  on  arches ;  a  nave,  with  an 
aisle  on  each  side,  and  a  shorter  one  to  the  south,  extending 
to  the  chancel.  It  contains  some  good  monuments;  among 
them,  one  to  Sir  John  Fitz,  and  another  to  Sir  John 
Glanville,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  his  wife,  with 
effigies,  representing  the  judge's  person  in  his  robes  of 
office.  There  is  also  a  costly  monument  and  several  tablets 
to  the  memory  of  some  of  the  family  of  Carpenter,  of 
Mount  Tavy.  The  interior  of  this  Church  in  1844-5 
underwent  extensive  repairs,  by  the  erection  of  new  seats, 
the  introduction  of  a  warming  apparatus,  the  cleaning  and 
paiuting  of  the  walls,  pillars,  and  arches,  and  the  whole 
beautified  and  restored  with  much  taste,  under  the  direction 
of  John  Hay  ward,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  architect.  A  fine  organ 
has  also  been  introduced.  In  1849,  at  an  expense  of  £o00, 
a  new  clock  with  three  dials,  two  of  which  are  illuminated, 
was  placed  in  the  tower. 

Tli ere  are  places  of  worship  for  the  several  denominations 
of  Dissenters :  the  Independents,  in  Matthew-street ; 
Wesleyan  Old  Chapel,  in  Barley  Market-street ;  Wesleyan 
Association  Chapel,  in  Russell-street ;  Unitarian  Chapel, 
in  Abbey-place  ;  and  also  one  for  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Tavistock  and  neighbourhood  can  justly  boast  of  giving 
birth  to  several  illustrious  characters.  The  great  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  bom  at  Crowndale,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town  ;  Sir  John  Glanville,  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  at  Kilworthy,  an  ancient  seat 
of  the  family,  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  the  poet  Browne,  a 
contemporary  of  Shakespere,  the  author  of  "  Britannia's 
Pastorals,"  '"Loves  of  the  Walla  and  the  Tavy,"  and 
other  poems,  on  the  scenery  and  remarkable  places  near 
Tavistock.  To  these  worthies  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  if 
not  on  the  score  of  nativity,  at  least  on  that  of  adoption, 
we  think  Tavistock  may  fairly  add  the  name  of  one  of  our 
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own  times — Mrs.  Bray — the  wife  of  the  late  worthy  in- 
cumbent of  the  parish  ;  with  whose  numerous  and  inte- 
resting works,  descriptive  of  the  romantic  beauty  of  this 
neighbourhood,  most  English  readers  are  familiar,  and 
which  we  have,  in  this  little  notice  of  the  town,  largely 
drawn  upon. 

There  is  an  Endowed  Grammar  School  at  Tavistock,  the 
time  of  its  foundation  uncertain,  but  supposed  to  have 
emanated  from  the  Saxon  school  already  spoken  of,  kept 
by  the  monks  of  the  Abbey.  This  School  is  at  present  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  having  many  scholars,  who  are 
superintended  by  an  able  master.  A  Lancasterian  or 
British  School  is  established  here,  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion. Also  a  National  School,  under  Government  inspec- 
tion. There  are  several  ancient  bequests  and  benefactions 
for  the  support  of  almshouses,  the  relief  of  widows,  poor 
scholars,  and  persons  not  receiving  pay  from  the  parish  ; 
and  many  other  more  modern  charities,  such  as  the  Dorcas 
Society,  Dispensary,  a  lending  Library  for  the  Poor,  &c, 
liberally  supported,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  is  a  munificent  contributor  to  most  of  the 
institutions  in  the  town.  Several  Benefit  and  Temperance 
Societies,  and  a  Temperance  Hotel,  are  established. 

The  manor  of  Tavistock  is  a  hundred  of  itself.  The 
town  gives  the  name  to  the  Union  of  the  several  parishes 
in  the  neighbourhood  with  which  it  is  combined,  for  the 
maintenance  and  government  of  the  poor,  and  is  one  of 
the  polling  places  for  the  Southern  Division  of  the  county. 
The  population  of  this  place  by  the  last  census  was  8,965. 
The  principal  inns  are  the  Bedford  Hotel,  Abbey-place  ; 
and  the  Exeter  Inn,  in  Lower  Back-street.  The  former  of 
these  contains  a  ball-room,  where  assemblies,  concerts,  &c, 
are  occasionally  held. 

WALKS   AND   PJDES. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Tavistock,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  beautiful  river  Tavy,  and  not  far  from  the  Tamar 
and  the  Walkham,  opens  to  the  stranger  a  series  of  walks 
of  the  most  delightful  and  romantic  description.  The  ivy- 
mantled  turrets  and  arches  of  the  ancient  Abbey,  the 
foaming  rivers,  the  deep  dells,  rich  foliage,  and  towering 
cliffs,  have  made  it  deservedly  the  region  of  romance,  and 
an  inexhaustible  field  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist.    Leaving 
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the  Bedford  Hotel  by  the  right,  and  turning  round  the 
northern  end  of  this  building,  passing  the  ancient  Refec- 
tory, new  a  Unitarian  Chapel,  will  take  us  to  "  The  Walk." 
This  is  a  raised  causeway  between  the  walls  of  the  Abbey 
and  the  river,  and  "  affords  a  walk  so  delightful  that  it 
may  be  truly  termed  the  Abbey-terrace."  "  Immediately 
below  this  causeway  flows  the  rapid  Tavy  over  vast  masses 
of  rock  that  here  and  there  divide  the  current  of  the  waters, 
and  form  them  into  many  picturesque  and  low  falls,  white 
and  dazzling  with  foam.  On  the  opposite  hill,  beautifully 
diversified  by  trees,  some  of  which  droop  their  branches 
into  the  passing  waters,  once  stood  a  cell,  the  Hermitage 
of  St.  John.  Of  this  no  memorial  is  now  left,  excepting 
a  spring  of  the  purest  kind."  The  causeway  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  but  on  leaving  it  a  walk  of  great  beauty 
may  be  continued  on  the  banks  of  the  Tavy  for  a  long 
distance,  passing  C'rowndale,  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  In  exploring  the  Tavy  the  Tourist  will  find  a 
succession  of  romantic  views  springing  up  at  every  turn. 
At  the  junction  of  the  Walkham  with  this  river,  about 
four  miles  from  Tavistock,  it  is  particularly  fine,  and  it 
may  be  said  to  continue  almost  without  interruption  till 
it  joins  the  Tamar.  "  The  Walkham,"  too,  "  winds  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner  through  the  valley  of  Grenofen  ; 
here  rushing  over  masses  of  rock, — there  clear  as  crystal, 
showing  every  pebble  in  its  bed,  and  forming  at  every 
turn  little  picturesque  falls  of  water.  The  adjacent  hills 
are  lofty,  often  abrupt  ;  here  and  there  wooded  or  broken 
on  their  sides,  presenting  a  surface  of  crag  and  cliff, 
partially  covered  with  lichen  and  ivy."  On  the  banks 
of  the  Tavy,  about  four  miles  from  Tavistock,  is  Buckland 
Abbey,  the  favourite  residence  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  by 
whom  it  was  purchased  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Modern  alteration  has  left  very  little  of  the  original  Abbey 
standing.  It  is  possessed  by  one  of  his  descendants,  Sir 
Trayton  Drake.  There  are  still  preserved  many  interest- 
ing articles  belonging  to  the  great  circumnavigator,  such 
as  his  sword,  drum,  the  Bible  which  accompanied  him 
in  all  his  voyages,  a  shield  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  several 
portraits  of  the  family,  &c. 

The  banks  of  the  canal,  which  near  Tavistock,  run 
parallel  to  the  river,  afford  a  charming  walk  to  the  entrance 
of  the  tunnel.  Not  far  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
tunnel,  is  Old  Morwell  House,  the  ancient  hunting  seat  of 
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the  Abbots  of  Tavistock,  now  a  farmhouse.  The  beauti- 
fully pointed  arches,  and  the  remains  of  exquisite  carved 
work  about  this  old  building,  will  give  great  pleasure  to 
the  antiquarian  inspector.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Morwell  House  are  the  Morwell  Rocks.  These  stupendous 
rocks  and  the  magnificent  scenery  surrounding  them  can 
never  tire  the  spectator,  if  seen  again  and  again.  We  shall 
now  recommend  the  Tourist  to  return  from  Morwell  to 
Tavistock,  by  taking  the  road  to  the  right  from  the  summit 
of  the  rocks,  which  will  descend  through  beautiful  woods 
passing  "Wear  Head,  on  the  Tamar,  to  New  Bridge,  and 
return  by  the  turnpike  road. 

Our  next  walk  will  be  in  a  south-east  direction,  leaving 
the  town  either  b)r  Brooke-street  and  the  Moreton  Boad, 
and  turning  to  the  right  through  a  green  lane,  or  by  the 
old  Plymouth  Boad,  and  crossing  on  the  left  some  path 
fields,  to  Whitchurch  Down.  Here  the  Tavistock  Baces 
are  held.  From  Whitchurch  Down  the  Tourist  should 
pay  a  visit  to  Ward  Bridge,  on  the  Walkham,  about  four 
miles  from  Tavistock.  For  this  purpose  he  will  pass 
Sampford  Spiney  Church,  and  continue  the  road  to  Wood 
Town,  the  residence  of  M.  Collier,  Esq.  At  the  bottom  of 
a  steep  hiU  over  the  Walkham  is  Ward  Bridge.  "  At  tkis 
spot  the  stream  makes  its  way  between  thickly  clustering 
fragments  of  dark  moss-grown  rocks,  and  on  the  banks 
contiguous  is  an  enchanting  little  wood,  where  the  oaks 
arc  seen  flourishing  amidst  huge  masses  of  granite,  covered 
with  moss  and  lichens."  From  Ward  Bridge,  ascending 
towards  Dartmoor,  some  extensive  prospects  and  fine 
Moorland  scenery  are  presented.  By  keeping  in  the 
direction  of  the  Walkham,  towards  its  source,  the  stranger 
will  reach  Merivale  Bridge  on  the  Moreton  Boad,  by  which 
he  can  return  to  town. 

We  shall  now  leave  the  town  by  Exeter-street,  to  ex- 
plore the  banks  of  the  Tavy,  up  the  stream,  to  the  far-famed 
Tavy  Cleeve.  The  Tourist  will  trace  the  source  of  the 
river  to  PeteF  Tavy,  and  from  thence  to  Mary  Tavy,  amid 
delightful  scenery.  Here  we  shall  employ  the  language 
of  Mrs.  Bray,  to  convey  to  the  stranger  more  concise  and 
complete  instructions  for  his  guidance  in  this  direction  : — 
"  From  this  spot,  as  far  as  to  Tavy  Cleeve  and  Rattle 
Brook,  the  views  are  as  varied  as  they  are  wild  and  beau- 
tiful ;  and  I  would  recommend  every  traveller  who  comes 
hither  to  see  our  scenery,  to  find  his  road  out  to  Peter 
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Tavy,  crossing  Hartford  Bridge  in  his  way,  which  is  in 
itself  worth  seeing,  thence  to  continue  on  as  far  as  Mr. 
Bray's  mill,  in  Peter  Tavy,  to  ramble  to  the  Coombe, 
return  hack  through  Shellands  (a  parcel  of  land  near  tho- 
mill  whose  name  reminds  one  of  the  Scotch  word  Shee- 
ling),  and  then  if  he  can  get  any  little  hoy  to  become  his 
guide  (and  sixpence,  I  dare  say,  will  procure  him  that 
advantage),  he  may  go  on  to  Mary  Tavy  Bock,  the  Clam, 
&c.  ;  and  if  he  be  a  good  walker,  and  has  another  sixpence 
to  spare  his  guide,  he  may  proceed  to  Cudlipp  Town  and 
Hill  Bridge ;  and  so  he  will  have  seen  all  the  sigbts  in 
tbat  quarter  in  one  round.  And  when  he  gets  to  Cudlipp 
Town,  and  asks  wbere  the  town  may  be,  let  him  under- 
stand that  a  Devonshire  one  is  not  made  up  of  number,  as 
it  sometimes  consists  of  a  single  house,  or  two  or  three 
cottages,  for  here  we  never  rate  quantity  in  such  matters. 
I  was  once  directed  to  a  town  which,  when  I  arrived  there, 
T  found  to  consist  of  two  pigsties  and  a  mud  hut ;  yet 
town  it  was,  and  will  be  so  called  through  successive 
generations."  The  river  Tavy  rises  at  Cranmere,  or  Crau- 
mere  Pool,  on  the  north-western  side  of  Dartmoor,  about 
eight  miles  from  Peter  Tavy,  deriving  its  source  from  the 
same  spring  as  the  river  Dart,  and  four  or  five  other  rivers 
besides. 

The  whole  of  the  turnpike  I'oads  leading  out  of  Tavi- 
stock, and  the  lanes  which  intersect  them,  afford  most 
agreeable  walks.  On  the  Launceston  Boad,  about  six 
miles  from  Tavistock,  and  a  mile  from  a  modern-built  Free 
School  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  the  lodge  or  entrance  to  the 
grounds  of 

EXDSLEIGH. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  entrance,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tamar,  amid  the  most  beautiful  Alpine  scenery, 
stands  the  House  or  Cottage — the  Devonshire  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  building  is  from  the 
design  of  Sir  G.  "Wyattville ;  and  to  produce  picturesque 
effect,  preserves  an  irregular  exterior.  To  view  the  inte- 
rior, which  is  fitted  up  with  elegance  and  taste,  and  inspect 
the  grounds  and  other  objects  of  interest,  permission  must 
be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Steward,  at  the  Bedford- 
office,  in  Tavistock.  The  internal  decorations  and  furniture 
of   this   ducal  residence   combine  usefulness  with  taste. 

M 
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The  dining  room,  with  its  emblazoned  window ;  the  library, 
with  its  choice  collection  of  books ;  and  the  many  little 
carpeted  nooks  or  recesses  will  while  away  a  pleasant  hour 
in  the  inspection.  But  the  beauties  to  be  met  with  out- 
side the  cottage  fomi  its  chief  attractions.  The  view  from 
the  terrace — the  fairy  dell,  watered  by  a  running  stream 
— the  Alpine  garden,  with  its  Swiss  cottage — and  tbe  nu- 
merous paths  winding  along  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  and 
other  sylvan  attractions  which  Nature,  by  a  little  assis- 
tance from  art  has  enchantingly  disposed,  render  Endsleigh 
in  summer  one  of  the  lovliest  spots  in  Devonshire,  and  the 
.shrine  where  the  admiring  votary  of  nature  will  be  sure  to 
pay  his  devotions. 

From  almost  every  point  for  miles  around  Tavistock, 
the  stranger  will  have  observed,  peering  up  in  the  clouds 
beyond  all  other  surrounding  objects,  Brent  Tor.  Upon 
the  very  pinnacle  of  this  rock  stands  a  small  Church.  In 
our  way  to  Lidford  Waterfall  and  Castle,  we  shall  take 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  this  striking,  but  singular 
erection,  standing  near  our  road.  For  this  purpose  we 
leave  the  town  by  Higher  Market-street,  and  about  four 
miles  from  Tavistock,  the  road  skirts  the  base  of  Brent 
Tor. 


BREXT  TOR, 

Or  the  Burning  Tor,  as  its  name  implies,  would  with  its 
conical  shape,  and  from  the  porous  nature  of  the  rock,  give 
great  reason  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  an  extinct 
volcano.  The  Chiu-ch,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  which 
stands  on  its  summit,  and  near  the  very  edge  of  the  per- 
pendicular cliff,  is  small  indeed,  not  being  more  than 
thirty-seven  feet  long  by  fourteen  feet  six  inches  wide. 
The  tower  contains  three  bells,  and  the  whole  structure 
seems  very  ancient  and  strongly  built.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  single  aisle,  with  a  ceiling  of  oak.  Among 
other  texts  affixed  on  a  tablet  is  the  following  : — "  And 
upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church  :  and  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  The  Church  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  burial  ground,  in  which  there  are 
many  head  stones,  but  the  inscriptions  are  mostly  ob- 
literated. "What  is  singular,  the  burial  ground,  notwith- 
standing its  high  position,  is  generally  saturated  with 
moisture,   and  the  graves  are  sometimes  half  filled  with 
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water.  There  are  no  records  whereby  the  date  of  the 
erection  of  this  little  Chvirch  can  be  ascertained,  but 
tradition  ascribes  it  to  the  completion  of  a  vow  made  by 
a  merchant,  who,  being  overtaken  in  a  violent  tempest  at 
sea,  religiously  promised  that  if  his  vessel  escaped  ship- 
wreck, he  would  ei-ect  a  church  on  the  first  point  of  land 
he  saw  on  entering  port.  On  making  Plymouth  Sound, 
Brent  Tor  was  espied,  and  here  he  built  his  church.  A 
fair  -was  granted  to  the  Abbots  of  Tavistock  in  1231,  to  be 
held  at  Brent  Tor  Church,  a  somewhat  elevated  situation 
for  the  purpose.  The  prospect  from  the  summit  is  very 
extensive. 

Returning  to  the  turnpike  road  from  which  we  departed, 
and  proceeding  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Brent 
Tor,  before  passing  over  Lidford  Bridge,  we  arrive  in  the 
vicinity  of 

LIDFORD   WATERFALL. 

On  inquiry  at  the  cottage  of  the  miller,  whose  wheels 
are  set  in  motion  by  a  branch  of  the  Lid  that  runs  over 
the  Fall,  ready  directions  are  obtained  for  gaining  the 
path  which  soon  conducts  to  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
sublime  scenes  of  which  this  part  of  England  can  boast. 
Following  the  path,  we  descend  towards  a  narrow  valley, 
or  more  like  the  deep  ravine  of  a  dark  and  mighty  rock 
severed  in  twain,  and  hung  with  thick  foliage,  over  and 
between  which  a  portion  of  the  Lid  falls  and  winds  its 
way.  Standing  on  the  brow  of  the  valley,  the  stupendous 
heights  of  wood  and  rock  that  confine  the  stream  are 
beheld  receding  from  the  immediate  bold  and  imposing- 
scenery  near  the  Fall,  and  their  sombre  outlines  intermingle- 
in  the  distance  with  pleasing  and  peculiar  effect.  This  is 
also  enhanced  at  several  points  by  a  view  of  the  Church 
and  old  square  tower  of  Lidford.  Although  the  noise  of 
the  waters  is  heard,  it  is  not  until  descending  a  very 
precipitous  and  winding  path  through  the  copse,  and  near 
the  bottom,  that  a  view  of  the  Fall  is  obtained.  We  then 
behold  a  beautiful  silver  stream  gently  gliding  down  over 
the  shelving  face  of  the  cliff,  from  a  height  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  feet.  To  see  it  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is 
necessary  to  get  on  the  small  island  formed  by  the  stream, 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  base  of  the  rock,  when  the  Fall, 
in  combination  with  the  dark  rocks  and  deep  green  over- 
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hanging  foliage  of  the  towering  heights  around,  is  strikingly 
interesting.  But,  if  the  stranger  is  desirous  of  "witnessing 
a  scene  of  great  magnificence  and  grandeur,  let  him,  hy  a 
small  gratuity  to  the  miller,  have  the  water  of  the  mill 
dam  sent  over  the  Fall.  Instead  of  a  soft  silvery  current 
gently  streaming  over  the  inclinations  of  the  rock,  he  will 
see  a  foaming  torrent  come  dashing  with  one  terrific  leap 
from  the  utmost  summit  of  the  glen  to  the  bottom,  roaring 
and  gurgling  with  foam  and  spray  in  wild  sublimity.  The 
romantic  valley  beyond  the  Fall  does  not  extend  to  a  great 
distance ;  but  is  worth  traversing,  although  there  are  no 
regular  paths,  in  order  to  view  the  singularly  bold  and 
imposing  character  of  the  scenery  that  presents  itself. 

Regaining  the  turnpike  road,  about  half  a  mile  further, 
on  our  way  to  Lidford,  turning  an  angle  of  the  road,  we 
pass  over 

LIDFORD  BRIDGE. 

This  is  an  object  of  curiosity  from  its  romantic  situation, 
and  extending  by  a  single  arch  of  only  a  few  feet  span, 
over  a  dark  and  apparently  interminable  chasm,  under 
which  the  river  Lid  is  heard  falling  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
beneath.  Risdon,  speaking  of  this  locality,  observes,  "  I 
have  but  one  more  thing  to  mention,  and  that  is  the 
Bridge  at  the  end  of  the  town,  under  which  the  river  is 
gathered  into  such  a  straight  by  the  fretting  of  the  earth 
between  the  rocks,  that  it  seemeth  to  cavern  itself,  as 
loath  to  see  the  desolation  of  the  place.  It  maketh  such 
an  hideous  noise  that,  being  only  heard,  and  not  seen,  it 
causeth  a  kind  of  fear  to  the  passengers,  seeming  to  them 
that  look  down  to  it  a  deep  abyss,  and  may  be  numbered 
amongst  the  wonders  of  this  kingdom."  The  best  view  of 
the  Bridge,  and  the  narrow  and  broken  ravine  it  connects, 
with  the  river  foaming  beneath,  is  had  by  entering  a  field 
on  the  south-west  side,  and  cautiously  descending  a  few 
paces  down  the  steep  side  of  the  bank.  There  are  many 
stories  told  of  tragical  events  and  remarkable  occurrences, 
which  have  taken  place  here.  Among  others,  "  a  person 
is  said  to  have  arrived  at  Lidford  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants,  on 
finding  from  him  that  he  came  in  the  direction  of  the 
Bridge,  as  they  knew  it  had  been  lately  broken  down. 
The  traveller,  however,  had  remarked  nothing  more  than 
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that  his  horse  had  made  a  sudden  spring ;  but  on  being 
afterwards  led  to  the  tremendous  chasm,  he  was  struck 
with  a  mingled  sensation  of  horror,  surprize,  and  thank- 
fulness at  the  danger  he  had  so  providentially  escaped." 
Another  remarkable  incident  is  related  :  "  A  Captain 
Williams,  having  formed  the  dreadful  resolution  of 
destroying  himself,  rode  from  Exeter  late  at  night  to 
Lidford  Bridge,  and  endeavoured  to  spur  his  horse  over 
the  parapet,  as  was  afterwards  discovered  by  the  marks  of 
its  shoes  on  the  stones  ;  but,  finding  his  efforts  useless,  he 
turned  the  horse  adrift,  and,  in  hopes  to  conceal  the  deed, 
threw  the  saddle  and  bridle  over  the  Bridge,  and  followed 
afterwards  himself.  But,  as  the  former  became  entangled 
in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  they  soon  led  to  a  discovery, 
and  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer  -was  foimd  amid 
the  rocks  below." 

LIDFORD, 

Which  tradition  ascribes  as  being  the  place  that  once  had 
the  honour  of  entertaining  Julius  Caesar  and  his  whole 
army  on  their  second  expedition  to  Britain,  consists  now  of 
only  a  few  small  cottages,  the  dilapidated  remains  of  the 
old  Castle,  and  the  Church.  During  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 
it  was  a  town  of  some  note,  having  a  Mint.  Many  of  the 
coins  made  here  are  now  extant  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious.  In  the  year  997,  Lidford  "was  ravaged  and 
despoiled  by  the  Danes,  -when  they  destroyed  the  Abbey 
of  Tavistock.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  it 
became  again  a  nourishing  town,  and  by  Domesday  Book 
it  appears  "was  taxed  at  the  same  time  and  after  the  same 
manner  as  London  itself."  At  this  time  Lidford  sent 
members  to  Parliament,  having  140  burgesses,  and  continued 
to  do  so  till  after  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  it  was 
excused  on  the  score  of  poverty.  The  parish  of  Lidford, 
as  stated  elsewhere,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  England, 
comprising,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  vrhich  belongs 
to  the  parish  of  Widdecombe,  nearly  the  whole  of  Dart- 
moor. In  the  time  of  Bisdon,  somewhat  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  it  is  probable  vestiges  remained  of  this 
ancient  place.  He  says — "  Yea,  it  is  averred,  and  there 
want  not  proofs  to  maintain  it,  that  it  came  little  short  of 
some  cities  ;  for  they  can  shew  you  where  the  gates  stood, 
and  also  the  foundation  of  the  -walls  that   encircled  it. 
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compacted  of  moorstone  and  lime,  -which  they  lighted  011 
as  they  digged  their  fields."  The  remains  of  the  Castle,  all 
that  the  ravages  of  Time  have  allowed  to  come  down  to  us 
of  the  old  building,  is  now  hut  a  mere  shell,  and  is  fast 
going  to  decay.  It  consists  of  only  the  bare  walls  of  a 
square  tower  or  keep,  standing  on  a  mound  of  earth.  In 
the  centre  of  the  walls  are  stone  step3  that  led  to  the 
stories  above,  but  the  floors  of  which  are  entirely  decayed. 
The  dungeon,  about  sixteen  feet  by  ten,  now  half  filled 
with  rubbish,  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  apparently 
entered  by  a  ladder  or  trap  door,  gives  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
character  it  bore  in  1512,  when  it  was  described  as  "  one 
of  the  most  hanious,  contagious,  and  detestable  places  in 
the  realm."  Here  used  to  be  held  the  Stannary  Courts, 
and  very  arbitrary  powers  were  exercised  over  offenders 
against  the  stannary  laws.  It  is  related  that  a  member  of 
Parliament  having  spoken  or  done  something  offensive  to 
the  tinners  and  the  Lord  Warden,  was  confined  here  some 
time  till  he  acknowledged  his  error,  and  craved  pardon. 
The  judge's  chair,  and  other  internal  arrangements  of  the 
court,  were  in  existence  only  a  few  years  since.  The 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  court  of  Lidford,  and  its  execrable 
dungeon,  gave  rise  to  the  maxim  of  "  hang  first,  and  try 
afterwards,"  current  to  this  day,  as  being  peculiar  to 
Lidford  law. 

Tip  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  near  a  mine,  is 
another  waterfall,  upon  a  smaller  scale  than  Lidford,  called 
Kitt's  Hole,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  woman,  named 
Catherine,  or  Kitty,  having  been  drowned  here  when 
returning  from  market,  owing  to  the  rising  of  the  water 
after  a  heavy  rain.  The  best  position  to  see  this  Fall  is 
from  the  top.  As  seen  from  below,  the  water  appears  to 
rush  from  beneath  a  rock,  and  falls  over  a  perpendicular 
ledge  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height  into  a  basin 
below. 


A   SKETCH  OP  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 
OF  SOUTH  DEVON. 


The  watershed  of  the  County  of  Devon  forms  a  natural  boundary 
line  between  the  Northern  "and  Southern  Divisions.  From  the 
source  of  the  Tamar,  on  the  south  of  Hartland,  this  line  strikes 
south-east  in  a  winding  course  by  Holsworthy  Beacon,  Hollacombc, 
Hallwill  Burrow,  the  eastern  part  of  Broadbury  Down  and  Sourton 
Down  to  Amicomb  Hill,  three  miles  east  of  Bridestow.  Curving 
round  from  Amicomb  Hill  by  the  high  land  separating  the  sources 
of  the  Okements  and  the  Taw  from  those  of  the  Tavy,  the  Dart 
and  the  Teign  to  Cawsand  Beacon,  2090  feet  above  the  sea  and  the 
highest  point  on  Dartmoor,  the  watershed  thence  holds  a  winding 
course  in  a  north-easterly  direction  over  the  lower  country  by 
Spreyton,  between  Copplestone  and  Crediton  by  Puddington  and 
Backenford  Moor  to  Anstey  Hill  and  Exmoor.  All  the  streams 
which  take  their  rise  on  the  north  side  of  this  line  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Bristol  Channel,  whilst  those  that  originate  in  the 
southern  slopes  fall  into  the  English  Channel.  From  Cranmeer 
Pool  on  Dartmoor,  a  ridge  of  hills  projects  to  the  southward  through 
Kingsbridge  to  Salcombe,  and  another  from  Clayhanger  on  the 
borders  of  Somerset,  through  Church  Stanton  and  Honiton  to 
Salcombe  Begis.  These  ranges  of  hills  on  the  west  and  east  with 
a  part  of  the  great  watershed  on  the  north  and  the  sea  on  the 
•south  include  an  irregularly  defined  quadrilateral  space,  forming 
South  Devon  proper,  characterized  by  a  climate  proverbial  for  its 
mildness  and  a  sod  of  remarkable  fertility.  In  sevei'al  parts  of  this 
space,  especially  near  the  sea  coast,*  delicate  exotics  flourish  and 
frequently  stand  out  all  through  the  winter  with  little  or  no  pro- 
tection ;  whilst  on  the  northern  and  western  sides  of  it  the  country 

*  The  annual  mean  temperature  of  Torquay  is  higher  than  that  of  any  oUk  r 
place  of  Gieat  Britain  or  Ireland.  For  further  information  respecting  the 
climate  and  temperature  of  the  district  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  BhSptei  's 
valuable  work  on  the  Climate  of  South  Deron. 
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is  exposed  to  high  winds,  which  stunt  the  vegetation  and  prohibit 
the  growth  of  trees,  except  in  sheltered  situations. 

The  political  divisions  of  the  county,  unfortunately,  are  far  from 
coinciding  with  the  natural.  On  the  west  the  boundary  between 
them  commences  near  Lifton  on  the  Tamar,  and  following  a  wind- 
ing line  passes  thence  by  Okehampton,  between  Crediton  and 
Exeter,  to  Honiton,  reaching  the  borders  of  Somerset,  at  a  point 
near  Otterford.  The  map  accompanying  this  Guide  Book  being 
constructed  with  reference  to  this  boundary,  we  have  considered  it 
more  convenient  to  adhere  to  it  than  to  the  more  natural  division 
in  the  following  accoimt  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  district. 

The  beauties  of  South  Devon  are  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion here,  and  the  tourist  can  perceive  them  for  himself  :  suffice  it 
to  say  that  few  English  counties  equal,  and  none  surpass  it  in 
beautiful  and  varied  scenery,  whether  we  have  regard  to  its  well 
wooded  "  coombes,"  the  fine  cliffs  of  its  coast,  or  the  lofty  "  tors" 
of  Dartmoor.  In  fact,  Devonshire  scenery  has  afforded"  subjects 
upon  which  many  eminent  artists  have  exercised  their  talents  with 
success. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  district  is  broken  up  by  a  succession  of 
hills  and  valleys,  and  but  little  level  ground  is  to  be  seen  excepting 
the  marsh  lands  fonned  by  the  numerous  rivers.  Some  of  the 
ranges  of  hills,  such  as  the  Black  Down,  the  Haldons,  and  Dart- 
moor, are  of  considerable  elevation. 

The  labours  of  the  celebrated  naturalists,  Montagu,  Turton,  and 
Leach,  in  this  county,  have  rendered  South  Devon  classic  ground, 
and  though,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  it  is  apparently  not  so 
productive  of  rare  species  as  formerly,  the  naturalist  who  may  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  district  will  not  regret  his  choice,  and  will 
find  ample  occupation,  instruction,  and  amusement. 

Devonshire,  forming  a  part  of  the  south-western  promontory  oi 
England  jutting  out  into  the  Atlantic  ocoan,  its  southern  coast  par- 
takes with  that  of  Cornwall  in  the  advantages  derivable  from  this 
geographical  position.  Its  marine  fauna  is  extraordinarily  rich, 
and  Mr.  Gosse's  "Naturalists'  Rambles  on  the  Devonshire  Coast" 
will  show  how  much  may  be  done  here  by  the  student  of  Marine 
Zoology.  Its  proximity  to  the  Atlantic  occasions  the  mildness, 
humidity,  and  equability  of  its  climate,  which  encourages  the  growth 
of  plants  rare  or  almost  unknown  in  other  parts  of  England,  and 
induces  many  birds,  elsewhere  seldom  met  with,  not  only  to  visit 
us,  but  accasionally  to  prolong  their  sojourn.  To  the  Entomologist 
South  Devon  offers  great  attractions,  being  the  home  of  many 
rarities  in  all  orders  of  insects,  and  only  requires  to  be  thoroughly 
worked  to  yield  still  greater  riches. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  district  influencing  in  great 
measure  the  distribution  of  the  plants  and  animals  on  its  surface 
we  commence  our  Sketch  with  some  account  of  the  rocks  to  be 
met  with  in  it,  and  probably  there  is  no  other  district  of  equal 
extent  more  interesting  to  the  Geologist,  nor  one  in  which  such 
a  variety  of  formations  occur  within  so  limited  an  area.  The 
Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Triassic,  Oolitic,  Cretaceous,  Tertiary, 
and  Post  Tertiary  systems,  are  all  represented  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  South  Devon,  diversified  by  Granite,  Trap,  and  Metamorphic 
rocks.     We  shall  describe  each  formation  in  detail,  compiling  our 
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remarks  principally  from  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche's  "  Report  on  the 
Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,"  with  such 
additions  and  alterations  as  recent  discoveries  have  rendered 
necessary. 

Commencing  on  the  west  of  the  district  and  proceeding  from  the 
lowest  rocks  to  the  highest  we  first  come  to  the 

Devonian  Series— consisting  of  slates,  sandstones,  and  lime- 
stones, occupying  the  western,  south-western,  and  southern  parts 
of  the  district.  The  term  Devonian  was  applied  to  these  rocks  by 
Professor  Sedgewick  and  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  because  their  fossil 
fauna  was  shown  to  be  of  the  same  intermediate  age  between  the 
Silurian  and  Carboniferous  formations,  as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  Scotland,  Hereford,  and  South  Wales,  from  which,  however, 
they  are  lithologically  very  distinct.  Though  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  true  dip  of  the  beds,  from  the  cleavage  planes, 
varying  from  perfect  parallelism  with  the  planes  of  the  beds  to  a 
high  angle  with  them,  being  also  sometimes  constant  in  their 
direction  and  dip,  while  the  beds  they  traverse  are  much  contorted, 
yet  on  the  whole  it  would  appear  to  be  at  a  high  and  tolerably  con- 
stant angle  towards  the  south.  The  shores  of  the  Tamar  afford  the 
best  natural  sections  of  this  formation  en  the  confines  of  Cornwall, 
and  at  Tamerton  Foliot  we  find  it  consisting  principally  of  argil- 
laceous slate,  a  rock  which  continues  with  a  southern  dip  nearly  to 
Saltash,  where  bands  of  vesicular  and  schistose  trap  are  observed 
mixed  with  slate,  of  a  sufficiently  fine  grain  to  be  worked,  and 
apparently  continued  to  the  Cann  quarries  on  the  eastward.  An 
occasional  mixture  of  trappean  rocks,  both  solid  and  vesicular, 
apparently  cotemporaneous  with  the  beds  of  slate  with  which  they 
are  associated,  continues  nearly  to  Devonport,  where  the  Plymouth 
limestones  rest  upon  the  whole.  These  limestones  abruptly  ter- 
minate to  the  west  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar  near  the  Devonport 
Dockyard,  and  are  of  various  shades  of  grey  and  even  black,  con- 
taining numerous  fossils.  A  kind  of  alternation  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Plymouth  limestones  with  the  superincumbent  slates  may  be 
seen  n  ear  Mount  Batten.  Above  these  slates,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Sound,  we  find  red  sandstone  associated  with  red  slates  :  the  former 
of  variable  degrees  of  induration,  but  frequently  extremely  hard. 
These  beds  are  much  twisted,  probably  by  the  intrusion  of  a  por- 
phyritic  rock  which  occurs  on  the  north  of  Cawsand.  Variegated 
slates,  among  which  red  beds  are  very  prevalent,  form  the  upper 
part  of  these  red  rocks,  and  are  succeeded  in  the  ascending  order 
by  grey  slates  towards  Penlee  Point  and  the  Rame  Head.  Similar 
beds  rest  upon  the  red  grits  and  slates  of  Staddon  Point,  and  con- 
tain fossils  on  the  south  of  Boveysand  Bay,  where  some  ealciferous 
beds  occur.  A  system  of  beds  extends  from  the  Tamar  to  the  Dart, 
principally  consisting  of  argillaceous  slates  among  which  limestones 
are  found  in  bands  of  variable  breadth  and  length.  Trappean  rocks 
are  abundant  in  these  beds,  occurring  sometimes  solid,  at  others 
vesicular,  and  not  unfrequently  schistose.  They  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  hornblende  and  felspar,  affording  the  most  fertile  soils  of 
any  in  the  district  when  the  decomposition  has  taken  place  to  a 
sufficient  depth.  The  trappean  rocks  of  this  formation  and  of  the 
Carbonaceous  series  to  be  noticed  presently,  are  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  dunstone,  the  harder  being  not  unfrequently  termed 
iron  or  ire-stone.  Some  of  the  vesicular  trap  and  trappean  ash  is 
known  as  Honeycomb-dun,  and  land  upon  it  is  always  highly 
esteemed  by  the  farmer.    Some  of  these  trappean  rocks  are  ev 
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dently  cotemporaneous  with  the  beds  amongst  which  they  occur ; 
but  the  age  of  the  intruded  masses  and  dykes  is  uncertain.  A  band 
of  limestone,  apparently  forming  part  of  the  same  series  as  the 
Plymouth  beds,  stretches  from  Buckfastleigh  by  Ashburton  to 
Bickington,  and  a  mass  of  limestone  occupies  a  considerable  area 
at  Ogwell,  Denbury,  Ipplepen,  and  Torbryan.  Tbe  Bickington 
beds  are  the  lowest,  and  those  at  Ogwell,  Denbury,  &c,  the  highest ; 
the  two  being  separated  by  slates,  not  unfrequently  claret-coloured, 
and  whicb,  notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  trappean  rocks, 
appear  perfectly  conformable  to  both  the  limestones  above  and 
beneath  them.  The  passage  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  slates  into 
the  superincumbent  limestone  and  their  fossiliferous  character 
under  these  circumstances  can  be  well  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ogwell  House.  From  near  this  place  to  Ipplepen  the  upper 
limestone  forms  a  table  with  minor  undulations  and  is  continued  to 
Oxhill  and  New  House.  Near  Denbury,  Ipplepen,  and  Torbryan, 
it  is  cut  into  by  valleys  which  expose  the  trappean  ash  and  slates 
beneath  it.  The  mass  of  limestone  extending  from  Abbots  Kers- 
well  towards  Dainton,  trending  thence  round  to  Kingskerswell,  is 
probably  a  continuation  of  the  Denbury  and  Ipplepen  beds  bent 
over  an  intermediate  arch  of  subjacent  slate.  Other  patches  of 
limestone  apparently  higher  in  the  ascending  series  than  those  last 
mentioned  occur  at  Ccmpton,  Marldon,  Arton,  Berry  Pomery, 
Bunker's  Hill  near  Totnes,  Dartington,  and  Yalberton.  A  large 
mass  of  limestone  forms  the  southern  part  of  Torbay  from  Good- 
rington  to  Berryhead,  extending  thence  to  Mudstone,  and  inland 
by  Churston  Ferrers  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dart  near  Watton, 
where  it  suddenly  terminates.  The  older  rocks  are  covered  up  by 
a  mantle  of  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone series  between  Kingskerswell  and  Tormoham,  re-appearing 
around  Torquay,  Babbicombe,  and  Mary  Church.  The  limestones 
here  met  with  have  been  much  contorted  and  the  subjacent  rocks 
thrust  up  from  Meadfoot  sands  in  a  north-west  direction  to  Upham. 
Among  these  subjacent  rocks  are  sandstones  frequently  red. 
Between  Kingsteignton  and  Chudleigh  the  older  beds  are  so  over- 
laid by  several  more  modern  deposits,  and  where  visible  bear  such 
marks  of  dislocation  and  disturbance,  that  the  connexion  between 
the  limestones  which  occur  between  Kingsteignton  and  Lyndridge, 
at  Piockhill,  Ideford,  Orchard  Well,  Ugbrooke,  and  near  Chudleigh, 
with  those  above  noticed,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
The  curved  band  of  limestone  which  commences  on  the  west  near 
Lower  Herkley,  on  the  south  of  Chudleigh,  and  passes  thence  by 
Grayleigh,  Waddon  Barton,  and  Lower  Uppercot,  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  Haldon  Hills,  along  which  it  ranges  in  a  northern 
direction  to  Whiteway  House,  Mr.  Austen  considers  as  belonging 
to  the  Lower  Devonian.  In  the  Map  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
however,  it  is  included  in  the  Carbonaceous  system.  At  Waddon 
Barton  the  limestones  rest  upon  fine  argillaceous  slates,  differing 
from  the  general  mass  of  carbonaceous  slates  around  them,  and 
we  may  suppose  that  the  limestone  and  this  slate  formed  an  island 
of  the  older  Devonian  rocks,  a  continuation  of  the  Bickington 
band,  surrounded  by  the  carbonaceous  rocks  of  more  modern 
deposit  which  rest  upon  them.  The  fossils  which  have  been  detected 
in  this  limestone  appear  to  be  identical  with  those  from  near  Ogwell 
and  Newton  Bushel.  The  Limestone  beds  of  Ugbrooke  Park, 
Orchard  Well,  Ideford,  and  Lyndridge  are  probably  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Newton  Bushel,  Ogwell,  and  Ipplepen  beds.    Both  the 
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slates  arc!  limestones  of  the  Devonian  formation  are  fossiliferous  : 
the  latter  heing  more  so  than  the  former.  Organic  remains  have 
also  been  detected  in  the  trappean  ash  immediately  beneath  the 
limestones.  The  limestones  are  generally  compact,  hard,  and  more 
or  less  crystalline,  in  some  parts  very  highly  so,  especially  when 
in  contact  with  greenstone.  The  prevailing  colour  is  dark  blue  ; 
but  it  is  not  unfrequently  black,  with  white  veins,  yellow,  red, 
white,  and  grey.  The  Babbicombe  limestone  is  white  and  crystal- 
line and  is  much  quarried  for  building  purposes  and  lime-burning. 
The  black  and  grey  Plymouth  limestones  have  been  extensively 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Breakwater  in  the  Sound. 
The  land  upon  the  Devonian  limestones  is  generally  considered 
good,  but  it  is  frequently  light,  and  from  the  hardness  of  the  subja- 
cent rock  liable  to  be  washed  away  in  exposed  situations.  The  slates 
of  this  formation  are  more  fertile  than  the  sandstones,  generally 
supporting  a  fine  growth  of  oak ;  where  it  passes  into  clay-slate, 
however,  the  soil  is  stiff  and  cold,  though  capable  of  yielding 
abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  oats.  The  most  fertile  part  of  the 
Devonian  country  is  that  between  the  Tamar,  Torbay,  and  Newton 
Bushel. 

The  most  southern  portion  of  Devonshire,  comprised  within  the 
coast  from  Hope,  near  the  Bolt  Tail,  to  Hall  Sands,  near  the  Start 
Point,  and  a  line  connecting  these  points  on  the  coast  through 
South  Tool  and  Marlborough  is  chiefly  composed  of  much  contorted 
mica  slate,  chlorite  slate,  and  chlorite  rock,  having  a  prevailing  dip 
to  the  n.  and  n.  w.  Mica  slate  is  the  predominant  substance,  occur- 
ring in  various  parts  of  the  area,  but  most  abundantly  on  the  south, 
where  indeed  it  sometimes  passes  into  a  gneiss  by  the  addition  of 
felspar  to  its  ordinary  constituent  minerals,  mica  and  quartz.  The 
gneiss  is  chiefly  observable  near  the  Prawle  Point,  and  the  mica  slate 
best  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bolt  Head.  True  chlorite  slate  is 
not  very  abundant ;  but  a  compound  of  quartz  and  an  ambiguous 
mineral  much  resembling  chlorite  occurs,  mtermingled  with  a 
chloritic  and  thick  bedded  rock  very  frequently  towards  the 
northern  parts  of  this  area.  The  chloritic  rock  has  not  unfre- 
quently a  somewhat  arenaceous  aspect,  and  the  same  appearance 
is  observable  in  red  rocks  associated  with  it  and  the  accompanying 
mica  slate.  These  rocks  can  be  well  studied  in  the  cliffs  on  both 
sides  of  the  channel  between  the  Molt  and  Salcombe.  Hornblende 
is  a  rare  mineral  among  the  rocks  from  the  Bolt  Tail  to  the  Start 
Point;  but  can  be  seen  intermingled  with  the  mica  slate  and 
chloritic  series  near  the  former.  The  line  which  seperates  these 
metamorphic  rocks  from  the  red  and  grey  argillaceous  slates  on 
the  north  may  be  considered  as  well  marked,  though  some  obscurity 
exists  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  come  into  contact  with  each 
other. 

Carbonaceous  or  Ctflmiferous  Series. — The  sandstones,  shales, 
and  slates  of  this  formation,  equivalents  of  the  ordinary  coal 
measures,  occupy  the  north-western,  northern,  and  central  parts 
of  Devon.  They  are  sometimes  termed  the  "  Culm  measures," 
from  the  impure  shaly  kind  of  coal  called  "  culm,"  which  is  found 
in  them  in  North  Devon.  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  area 
in  which  they  are  comprised,  the  uniformity  of  these  rocks, 
viewed  generally,  is  very  remarkable.  The  whole  of  the  beds 
have  suffered  great  contortions,  so  that  the  aggregate  thickness  is 
very  questionable.  Sandstones  for  the  most  part  siliceous,  occa- 
sionally with  an  argillaceous  cement  varying  in  colour  from  almost 

B3 
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•white  to  black  and  shales  also  of  various  tints,  compose  the  bulk 
of  these  rocks.     Roofing  slates  are  not  common. 

The  northern  boundary  between  these  deposits  and  the  Devonian 
series,  though  very  indistinctly  marked,  owing  to  the  gradual 
passage  of  the  one  into  the  other,  may  be  traced  from  Fremington 
(on  the  north  coast  between  Barnstaple  and  Bideford,)  eastward  by 
Swimbridge,  the  north  of  Southmolton,  Brushford  (near  Dulverton), 
Hockley  Bridge  (near  Bampton),  Clay  Hanger,  and  Kittsford,  just 
within  the  borders  of  Somerset,  to  the  red  sandstone  series  which 
there  conceals  its  continuation  eastward.  The  southern  boundary 
of  the  two  formations  from  a  bay  between  Meachard  Bock  and 
Short  Island  (near  Boscastle,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,)  by 
Lesnewth,  "Wilsey  Down,  Coose  Moore,  and  Laneast  Down  towards 
South  Petherwin,  is  more  easily  traced  than  the  northern,  there 
being  no  passage  of  the  one  system  into  the  other,  though  the  car- 
bonaceous slates  and  arenaceous  rocks  rest  conformably  on  the 
clay-slates,  passing  into  roofing  slates  containing  the  remains  of 
shells,  beneath  them.  Near  South  Petherwin  it  again  becomes 
difficult  to  fix  upon  an  exact  boundary  for  the  two  systems.  This 
uncertainty  continues  from  South  Petherwin  round  to  Trewarlet, 
where  it  is  clear  that  the  sandstones  and  slates  of  the  upper  rest 
on  the  argillaceous  slates  of  the  lower  system ;  but  whereas  at 
South  Petherwin  the  beds  dip  northward,"  at  Trewarlet  they  dip 
southward.  Near  Landue,  on  the  New  road  from  Launceston  to 
Calling  ton,  a  section  was  formerly  visible,  where  the  upper  rocks 
were  clearly  seen  to  rest  in  a  position  unconformable  to  the  lower. 
From  this  spot  to  the  Tamar  the  line  of  junction  is  confused  by 
faults,  and  from  the  Tamar  to  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  near  Tavis- 
tock, the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  boundary  line  between  the  two 
systems  is  extreme.  In  fact,  the  intermixture  of  equivocal  rocks 
is  so  considerable  that  in  several  places  a  boundary  between  the 
carbonaceous  system  on  the  north,  and  argillaceous  slates  on  the 
south,  can  hardly  be  obtained  within  the  distance  of  a  mile.  In 
the  sandstones,  shales,  and  slates  of  the  carbonaceous  system  of 
Dunsterton,  Milton  Abbot,  Lamerton,  and  Brent  Tor,  bands  of 
schistose  trappean  ash  are  abundant,  being  also  common  in  the 
lower  system  at  Davidstow,  St.  Clither,  Trewen,  and  Lawannick  in 
Cornwall.  No  distinctive  organic  remains  have  hitherto  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavistock  to  assist  the  enquiry,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  granite  the  various  slates,  sandstones,  and 
trappean  rocks  have  been  so  altered  as  to  make  the  boundary  of  the 
two  systems  still  more  obscure.  From  the  vicinity  of  Tavistock  to 
Home  near  Ashburton,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  carbonaceous 
system  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  for  a  dis- 
tance of  46  miles.  The  protrusion  of  the  granite  has  thrown  up  the 
edges  of  the  beds,  rendering  them  in  a  few  places  nearly  vertical 
and  has  greatly  altered  their  mineralogical  character.  On  the 
north-west  of  Dartmoor,  where  the  carbonaceous  grits  closely 
approach  the  granite,  as  at  "White  Hill  near  Lidford,  they  take  the 
character  of  quartz  rock,  and  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  may 
be  observed  thence  round  by  Okehampton.  Wherever  the  shales 
and  slates  come  into  contact  with  the  granite  they  become  changed 
in  appearance,  sometimes  being  rendered  flinty, — forming  Lydian 
stone.  Eastward,  from  the  granite  near  Holne,  the  line  of  sepera- 
tion  between  the  Carbonaceous  and  Devonian  series  on  the  south 
may  be  traced  a  little  north  of  Buckfastleigh  and  Ashburton  by 
Bickington,  round  to  Newton  Bushel,  Ogwell,  and  Abbots  Iverswell. 
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Along  this  line  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  the  carbonaceous 
rocks"  clipping  southward  or  south-eastward,  a  dip  which  giyes 
them  the  appearance  of  passing  beneath  the  older  rocks  on  the 
south.  Near  Xew  Inn  the  sands  and  clays  of  Bovey  Heatbfield 
mask  the  older  rocks  and  conceal  the  line  of  junction  above  noticed. 
Upon  the  Chudlcigh  limestones,  which  we  have  already  noticed 
under  the  "  Devonian  series,"  we  find  a  series  of  sandstones,  shales, 
and  conglomerates,  containing  the  remains  of  calamites  and  other 
plants,  and  much  carbonaceous  matter.  A  detached  patch  of  con- 
glomerates, grits,  and  shales,  containing  fossil  plants  and  carbona- 
ceous matter,  occurs  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  East  Ogwell, 
evidently  resting  upon  the  limestones  of  that  locality.  Asa  whole 
a  general  northern  dip  of  the  carbonaceous  deposits  is  continued 
round  Dartmoor  by  Okehampton  and  Drewsteignton  to  Dunsford, 
whence  a  line  extends  by  Holcombe  Burnel  to  Exeter,  on  the  north 
of  which  a  general  northern  dip  is  still  found.  If  sections  be  taken 
from  a  line  extending  from  Boscastle  through  Okehampton  and 
Dunsford  to  Exeter  on  the  south,  to  the  northern  boundary  from 
Frcmington  and  Kittisford  on  the  north,  due  allowance  being  made 
for  contortions,  the  mass  of  carbonaceous  grits  and  shales,  included 
between  these  lines,  seems  to  repose  in  a  trough-like  cavity  extend- 
ing east  and  west.  On  the  southward  of  Dunsford  and  Holcombe 
Burnell,  due  allowance  being  still  made  for  contortion,  a  southern 
dip  prevails  down  towards  Chudleigh,  Ashburton,  and  Buckfast- 
leigh,  as  if  the  mass  of  carbonaceous  deposits  was  folded  over  an 
anticlinal  line  running  from  the  skirts  of  Dartmoor  near  Dunsford 
to  Exeter,  and  bringing  the  upper  beds  gradually  to  the  southward. 
Along  the  north-west  and  north  of  Dartmoor,  from  Lifton  and 
Mary  Stow  to  Drewsteignton,  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  series,  but  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  boundary  line,  occur  numerous 
patches  of  black  limestones.  Calcareous  matter  is  also  found  in 
the  shales,  near  the  en tr erne  edge  of  the  system,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Tamar  near  Greyston  Bridge,  &c.  The  great  characteristic, 
however,  of  the  southern  boundary  from  Boscastle  to  Tavistock 
is  the  intermixture  of  schistose  trappean  ash  among  the  other  beds. 
In  the  country  near  Dunterton,  Milton  Abbot,  Lamerton,  Brent 
Tor,  Mary  Tavy,  Peter  Tavy,  and  Tavistock,  the  mass  of  schistose 
ash  accompanied  by  greenstone  and  other  trappean  rocks  is  very 
considerable.  The  solid  trap  rocks  are  of  doubtful  age  ;  but  that 
of  the  schistose  ash  is  clearly  the  same  as  the  various  grits  and 
shales  with  which  it  is  associated  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  latter  are  Devonian  or  Carboniferous.  The  principal 
band  of  volcanic  trappean  ash  is  well  defined,  and  commencing 
near  Dunterton,  extends  to  Burnford  Farm  near  Mary  Tavy,  and 
being  seen  to  rest  on  characteristic  rocks  of  the  upper  series  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  the  carbonaceous  system. 
The  more  southern  bands  are  of  more  questionable  age.  That 
which  crosses  the  high  road  from  Tavistock  to  Launceston  contains 
calcareous  matter.  Bands  of  trappean  rock  skirt  the  granite  of 
Dartmoor  on  the  north-west,  bending  in  conformity  with  the 
granitic  outline,  as  if  they  had  been  thrust  out  of  their  original 
position  by  the  protrusion  of  the  granite,  and  being  included  like 
other  massive  beds  among  the  grits  and  slates  with  which  they  are 
associated  they  are  evidently  of  the  same  age  as  those  sedimentary 
deposits.  On  the  north  east  of  Dartmoor,  near  Bridford,  Christow, 
Ashton,  Hennock*  and  Trusham,  trappean  rocks  similar  to  those 

*  There  is  a  Copper  and  Lead  mine  in  the  sreen-stone  at  Hennock,  and  Sul- 
phate of  Barytes  occurs  there  in  large  quantities  in  a  superficial  stratum. 
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on  the  -west  of  the  moor  are  found,  and  like  them  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  produced  eotemporaneously  -with  the  grits, 
shales,  and  slates,  of  the  carbonaceous  series.  The  manner  in 
■which  these  bands  are  cut  off  by  the  granite  of  the  west  is  very 
striking,  and  the  alteration  in  the  grain  of  the  greenstones  as  they 
approach  it,  not  less  so,  becoming  large  and  the  hornblende  resem- 
bling hypersthene. 

Vegetable  impressions  are  numerous  in  some  places  in  this  forma- 
tion, as  at  Pinhoe,  near  Exeter  ;  Okeford  Bridge,  on  the  Greedy  ; 
Cleeve,  near  Nekton  St.  Cyres,  &c.  Other  fossils  have  been  found 
at  Dre-wsteignton  and  Doddisconibeleigh,  including  trilobites  and 
a  portion  of  a  fish-jaw  at  the  latter  locality.  Manganese  and  mica- 
ceous iron  ore  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  At  Doddiscombsleigh 
a  bed  of  jaspar  occurs  associated  "with  beds  of  manganese  ore,  and 
some  of  it  is  of  great  beauty.  Lead  and  copper  are  found  only  in 
small  quantities. 

Granite. — Six  principal  masses  of  granite  hare  protruded 
through  the  schistose  rocks  of  Corn-wall  and  Devon  from  the  Scilly 
Islands  to  Dartmoor  :  the  latter  being  the  last  and  most  eastern  of 
the  series.  The  range  of  these  masses  is  about  east  24°  north,  and 
•west  24°  south.  A  few  outstanding  patches  occur  around  the  Dart- 
moor mass,  the  largest  being  that  at  Hemerton  Ball,  on  the  south. 
The  Dartmoor  granite  is,  as  a  -whole,  a  coarse  grained  mixture  of 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica :  the  latter  sometimes  -white,  at  others 
black — the  two  micas  occasionally  occurring  in  the  same  mass. 
It  is  very  frequently  porphyrific  from  the  presence  of  large 
crystals  of  felspar,*  and  here  and  there  schorlaceous  ;  but  the 
latter  character  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  outskirts  -where  the 
granite  adjoins  the  slates,  though  portions  of  schorlaceous  granite 
also  occur  in  the  interior  -which  may  have  formed  the  outside  of  the 
protuded  mass  before  the  superincumbent  rock  -was  removed  by 
denudation.  The  schorl  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  radiating  nests 
of  variable  size  and  abundance.  A  complete  passage  may  generally 
be  traced  bet-ween  the  compound  of  schorl  and  quartz,  usually 
termed  schorl  rock,  and  the  ordinary  granite.  The  mica  usually 
disappears  as  the  schorl  begins  to  be  abundant ;  but  sometimes, 
though  not  very  commonly  beyond  limited  areas,  the  granite  rock 
is  a  mixture  of  mica,  schorl,  felspar,  and  quartz,  in  nearly  equal 
proportions.  After  the  absence  of  mica,  the  next  mineral  -which 
commonly  disappears  is  the  felspar,  leaving  the  compound  a  mix- 
ture of  schorl  and  quartz  :  the  former  sometimes  occurring,  as 
before  mentioned,  in  radiating  nests,— in  the  latter,  but  more  com- 
monly the  two  minerals  form  an  aggregate  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions* Good  examples  of  the  radiating  nests  of  schorl  in  quartz 
may  be  seen  in  the  blocks  of  schorl  rock  above  Bo-wdley,  near 
Ashburton.  Schorl  rocks  are  found  at  Holne  Lee  and  at  various 
other  places  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moor.  The  granite  on  the 
■west  of  Buckfastleigh  frequently  contains  small  nests  of  schorl, 
which  often  increase  in  abundance  until  finally  this  mineral  with 
quartz  constitutes  schorl  rock  towards  the  adjoining  slates.  Schorl 
rock  containing  large  crystals  of  felspar  occurs  under  Ugborough 
Beacon.  Schorlaceous  granite  and  schorl  rock  may  also  be  often 
seen  on  the  south  of  Dartmoor. 

Elva>-s  are  long  lines  of  granitic  and  felspar-porphyritic  recks, 
cutting  the  slates  and  granites,  occasionally  traversing  both  in  one 

•  Xear  Moreton  Hampstead  and  at  many  other  localities  the  crystals  of 
felspar  remain  undeeomposed  in  the  disintegrated  granite,  and  may  be  collected 
in  numbers. 
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continuous  body  of  rock,  and  in  their  general  mode  of  occurrence 
much  resemble*  trap  dykes,  differing  from  them  chiefly  in  mineral 
composition.  Tbese  dykes  occur  on  the  north  and  "west  of  the 
Dartmoor  mass,  but  have  not  been  detected  on  the  east.  Two 
elvans  running  east  and  west  traverse  Morwell  Downs,  the  south- 
ernmost extending  nearly  to  Horrabridge,  there  almost  meeting 
an  irregular  but  detached  line  of  granitic  rocks  which  range  down 
from  Dartmoor  by  "Walkbampton.  The  elvan  long  known  as 
Hoboroi/f/h  Stone  traverses  the  Downs  from  which  it  takes  its  name 
in  an  east  and  west  direction.  South  of  this  an  elvan  occurs  near 
Jump,  and  a  porphyritic  one  extending  from  Cann  slate  quarries 
by  Fursdon  towards  Knacker's  Knowle.  All  the  above  are  in  the 
Devonian  slates  ;  but  north  of  Dartmoor  two  elvans  are  found  in 
rocks  of  the  carbonaceous  series.  One  on  the  west  of  Arscot,  near 
South  Zeal,  and  the  other  running  through  Lidbridge  and  Lidleigh 
Ball  on  the  south-west  of  Hatherleigh. 

The  granite  is  divided  into  portions  resembling  beds,  which  form 
tubular  sheets  of  matter  in  the  central  parts  of  the  mass,  the  edges 
bending  beneath  the  adjoining  schistose  rocks,  and  conforming  to 
the  surface  of  the  junction  between  them.  The  whole  therefore 
has  the  general  character  of  a  stratified  mass.  Though  often  con- 
tinuous for  long  distances,  this  stratiform  cleavage  is  in  some 
places  extremely  imperfect  as  may  be  seen  in  several  of  the  frontier 
tors  of  Dartmoor.  It  is  the  intersection  of  the  more  or  less  per- 
pendicular joints  or  divisional  planes  with  this  stratiform  structure 
which  gives  the  tors  the  appearance  of  being  composed  of  a  multi- 
tude of  rectangular  blocks,  block  being  piled  upon  block  as  though 
by  human  agency. 

The  intrusion  of  the  whole  Dartmoor  mass  was  certainly  after 
the  deposit  of  the  carbonaceous  beds,  as  it  thrusts  the  southern 
portion  of  that  series  northwards  to  Okehampton,  cuts  of  the  ends 
of  its  trappean  bands  and  of  associated  beds  of  grit  and  shale  near 
Christow  and  Bridford,  and  sends  veins  into  it  in  the  valley  of  the 
Dart,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  masses  of  rock.  Pebbles  of  the 
three  varieties  of  Dartmoor  granite  being  met  with  in  the  conglo- 
merates which  form  the  base  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series,  it  is 
manifest  that  it  was  protruded  through  the  carbonaceous  rocks 
before  the  former  were  deposited,  and  as  the  granite  was  evidently 
formed  under  great  pressure,  a  mass  of  superincumbent  rocks  of 
great  depth  must  have  been  removed  before  the  granite  pebbles 
could  have  travelled  to  Haldon,  where  they  occur  in  the  conglo- 
merate. According  to  Mr.  Godwin  Austen,"  the  three  varieties  of 
granite  occurring  on  Dartmoor,  and  which  we  have  noticed  above, 
viz.—  schorlaceous,  porphyritic,  and  elvan,  are  of  three  distinct 
ages,  the  first  having  become  compact  and  jointed  before  the  second 
was  protruded,  and  the  last  was,  of  course,  erupted  posterior  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  second  which  it  traverses.* 

The  granite  of  Hey  Tor  was  formerly  much  worked  and  large 
quantities  were  conveyed  by  means  of  a  still-existing  tram-road, 
composed  of  grooved  blocks  of  the  granite  itself,  from  the  Tor  to 
the  Stover  canal,  down  which  it  was  conveyed  in  boats  to  the  Teign, 
and  afterwards  down  that  river  to  Teignmouth,  where  it  was 
shipped   for  exportation.     Granite  is  much  used  in  the  different 

"  See  a  Tery  interesting  paper  on  the  age  of  the  Dartmoor  Granites,  by  "W. 
Pengelly,  Esq.,  f.r.s.,  in  tlie  Report  of  thefirst  meeting  of  the  Devon  Associa- 
tion for  "the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Exeter,  1862. 
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towns  and  cities  of  South  Devon  for  curbstones  to  the  pavements 
and  for  many  other  purposes.  The  sea-wall  of  the  South  Devon 
railway  between  Teignmouth  and  Dawlish  is  faced  with  granite. 
Long  slabs  of  it  are  frequently  employed  for  gate  posts  and  as 
supports  for  linhays  and  other  outbuildings,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  moor,  where  large  troughs  to  catch  water  and  for 
other  purposes  are  wrought  in  it.  Tin  is  obtained  from  the  granite 
in  several  parts  of  Dartmoor.*  A  variety  of  chalcedony,  called 
heytorite,  formerly  occurred  at  the  locality '  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  but  is  not  now  obtained  there. "  Near  Bovey  Tracey  fine 
specimens  of  tourmaline  and  apatite  are  met  with.  Kaolin  or 
china  clay  is  prepared  from  the  granite  of  the  south  of  Dartmoor, 
formerly  "near  Cornwood,  and  now  at  Lee  Moor,  about  5  miles  from 
Plympton.  The  process  merely  consists  in  washing  the  decomposed 
rock  in  such  a  manner,  that  by  the  aid  of  a  succession  of  tanks,  the 
heavier  and  useless  particles  of  quartz,  schorl,  and  mica,  may  fall 
from  the  water  in  which  they  were  held  mechanically  suspended 
or  forced  forward  by  its  velocity  ;  while  the  finer  particles,  those 
composed  of  the  remains  of  the  decomposed  felspar  are  carried 
onwards  and  ultimately  allowed  to  settle  quietly  in  other  tanks, 
where  the  water  being  drawn  off  and  the  sediment  partially  dried  : 
the  latter  is  conveyed  to  proper  houses,  where  the  drying  is  com- 
pleted. About  1,100  tons  were  exported,  in  1855,  from  Devonshire. 
China  clay  is  now  used  extensively  in  our  paper  manufactories, 
and  it  has"  found  an  application  in  the  preparation  cf  the  figured 
papers  for  walls.  The  decomposition  of  the  granite  often  produces 
the  hollows  on  its  surface,  known  as  rock  basins,  formerly  siipposed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Druids. 

New  Led  Saxdstone. — This  formation  consists  of  conglomerates, 
sandstones,  and  marls ;  the  greater  part  of  which  are  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  from  the  presence  in  them  of  per-oxide  of  iron  com- 
bined with  red  oxide  of  manganese.  They  rest  upon  the  disturbed 
beds  of  the  Devonian  and  carbonaceous  series,  except  where  sepe- 
rated  from  the  latter  by  felspathic  trap  or  porphyry,  called  claystone 
and  clinkstone,  which  occurs  in  masses  at  intervals,  from  Haldon 
Belvidere  to  Poltimore,  and  again  at  Killerton,  Thorverton,  and 
near  Crediton.  The  old  Castle  of  Exeter  stands  on  an  isolated 
eminence  of  this  rock.  Its  angular  fragments  partly  compose  the 
conglomerates  which  rest  upon  it.  The  Pocomoe  quarries,  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  Exeter,  on  the  road  leading  to  Moreton  Hamp- 
stead,  afford  a  good  section  ;  and  here  the  trap  may  be  seen  resting 
upon  the  edges  of  the  carbonaceous  slates,  and  itself  partly  covered 
by  the  red  sandstone  conglomerate.  Many  fissures  in  the  trap  are 
partly  filled  up  with  the  matter  of  the  conglomerate  which  has 
fallen  in  from  above.  Some  parts  of  the  trap  are  traversed  in 
all  directions  by  small  veins  of  quartz  ;  others  are  extremely  vesi- 
cular, exactly  resembling  modern  volcanic  lava,  and  in  some  places 
the  small  vesicles  are  filled  with  green-earth,  a  variety  of  chlorite. 
Macled  crystals  of  a  variety  of  felspar  without  soda,  called  mur- 
chisonite,  are  not  uncommon  in  this  rock  and  in  the  red  sandstone 
conglomerate  near  Heavitree,  &c.  The  porphyry  is  much  used 
for  building  :  the  most  vesicular  portions  being  the  most  durable. 
It  also  affords  a  good  material  for  the  repair  of  roads. 

*  Stream  tin  -was  once  fcund  in  depressions  on  Dartmoor,  and  tiaces  of 
ancient  stream  tin  tverks  are  to  be  seen  there  ;  but  tin  pebbles  have  lor;g  ceased 
to  be  obtainable. 
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The  new  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  make  their  appear- 
ance a  little  east  of  Goodrington,  from  thence  forming  the  shore  of 
Torhay  as  far  as  Tor  Abbey.*  The  Devonian  limestones,  slates, 
sandstones,  and  trappean  rocks,  of  Torquay,  Tor  Mohani,  and  St. 
Mary  Church,  form  an  island  surrounded  by  this  series  :  a  trian- 
gular mass  of  the  latter  being  wedged  in  it  by  an  arch  of  slate  at 
Petit  Tor,  and  a  great  fault  at  Babbicombe.  A  small  portion  of 
li:nestone  rises  through  the  covering  of  red  conglomerate  and 
sandstone  between  this  island  and  the  main  body  of  the  older  rocks 
that  appear  at  Abbots  Kerswell  and  other  small  patches  come  up 
through  this  series  at  Gallow's  Gate  and  Compton,  where  the  red 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  stretch  westward  in  a  tongue  to 
the  high  road  from  Totnes  to  Newton  Bushell.  The  Paignton 
beds  communicate  with  the  red  sandstone  and  conglomerates  of 
Tor  Mohani  and  Kingskerswell  by  means  of  a  very  narrow  stripe 
skirting  the  cliffs  at  the  bottom  of  Torbay,  near  Livermead  ;  and 
their  unconformable  position  to  the  Devonian  rocks  beneath  them 
is  well  exhibited  near  Collaton  Kirkham.  The  high  cliffs  along  the 
coast  from  Petit  Tor  to  Culverhole  Point,  between  Seaton  and 
Lyme  Regis,  afford  aa  excellent  section  of  this  series,  as  developed 
in  South  Devon,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  beds,  and  the  col- 
lective thickness  of  the  mass  is  very  considerable.  From  Petit  Tor 
to  Dawlish,  though  red  sandstones  are  occasionally  mingled  with 
the  conglomerates,  the  latter  greatly  prevail,  and  the  cementing 
matter  is  somewhat  calcareous,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Clerk  Rock,  between  Teignmouth  and  Dawlish,  where  small 
cavities  in  the  rock  are  lined  with  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
This  calcareous,  or  rather  rnagnesio-calcareous  cement  (for  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia  appears  mingled  with  it,)  is  also  found  in  the 
conglomerate  at  Heavitree,  near  Exeter.  Near  Dawlish  red  sand- 
stone begins  to  appear  in  abundance,  and  increases,  though  here 
and  there  mingled  with  conglomerates  towards  Budleigh  Salterton, 
beyond  which,  towards  Sidmouth,  it  is  the  most  prevalent  rock. 
Between  Exmouth  and  Budleigh  Salterton  beds  of  red  marl  fre- 
quently occur,  and  they  become  gradually  more  numerous  eastward 
until  they  compose  the'  base  of  the  cliffs  between  Sidmouth  and  the 
Axe.  At  Straightway  Head,  between  Exeter  and  Honiton,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  are  large  deposits  of  gravel  intermingled  with 
beds  of  sand  and  stiff  red  clay  :  large  quantities  of  the  latter  are 
manufactured  into  bricks.  The  gravel  is  composed  of  pebbles 
derived  from  the  subjacent  conglomerates  :  no  chalk  flints  are 
observable  in  them  ;  but  in  the  upper  portions  occur  some  rounded 
quartz  pebbles  like  those  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in 
the  beach  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  and  which  sometimes  contain 
fossils  which  have  been  ascertained  to  be  identical  with  those 
occurring  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  near  Caen  in  Normandy. 
The  geological  age  of  these  gravels  is  uncertain,  but  as  they  are 
found  along  the  high  ground"  running  from  Straightway  Head  to 
the  Flagstaff  Hill  near'Budleigh  Salterton,  it  is  probable  they  were 
deposited  before  the  formation  of  the  valleys  of  the  district,  and 
may  therefore  belong  to  the  formation  we  are  now  describing. 

Inland  from  Kingskerswell  the  formation  extends  round  by 
Abbots  Kerswell  and  Newton  Abbot  to  Bishop's  Teignton,  and  from 
thence  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Haldons  round  by  Dun- 

*  A  small  patch  of  this  formation  occurs  at  Slapton,  in  Start  Bay,  and  another 
still  further  west  between  the  Bolt  Tail  and  Thurlestone,  in  Bigbury  Bay. 
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chideock  and  Ide  to  Exeter  and  Poltimore,  where  it  leaves  our 
present  district.  It  occupies  the  whole  country  between  Exeter  and 
the  sea  en  the  south,  and  the  Black  Down  Hills  on  the  east,  and 
some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  county  are  situated  upon  it.  From 
the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter  to  the  sea  on  the  south  the  lower  part 
of  the  series  is  principally  formed  of  conglomerates,  composed  of 
angular  fragments  and  rolled  portions  of  the  various  sandstones, 
slates,  limestones,  and  trap  rocks  on  which  they  rest.  As  before 
mentioned,  granite  pebbles  derived  from  Dartmoor  have  been 
detected  in  this  conglomerate  near  the  top  of  Great  Haldon,  on  the 
road  from  Exeter  to  Newton  Abbot.  Pebbles  of  schorl  rock  and  of 
quartz,  with  prisms  of  crystallized  quartz  of  the  Dartmoor  type 
have  also  been  found  in  the  red  conglomerate  extending  from 
Woodbury  Hill  to  Budleigh  Salterton.  Along  the  coast  hard  masses 
of  the  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate  are  often  left  standing  out 
in  the  sea,  for  a  long  period  after  the  surrounding  softer  portions 
have  been  washed  away,  as  may  be  seen  at  Ladruni  Bay  and  at 
Dawlish  and  Teignmoulh,  and  they  afford  evidence  of  the  former 
boundaries  of  the  formation.  One  of  these  isolated  masses,  named 
the  Chit  Rock,  near  Sidmouth,  was  upset  by  the  breakers  in  a  gale 
of  wind  about  30  years  ago.  The  "Parson"  rock  near  Dawlish 
has  also  disappeared,  and  the  "  Clerk"  will  soon  follow.  Some  of 
the  conglomerates,  such  as  those  at  Heavitree,  Exminster,  and 
Kenn,  are  much  quarried,  affording  durable  building  stone,  of  which 
many  old  churches  and  otber  edifices  have  been  constructed.  Near 
Teignmouth  blocks  of  porphyry  of  considerable  size  occur,  imbed- 
ded in  these  rocks,  and  are  capable  of  being  manufactured  into 
various  ornamental  articles.  Crystals  of  murchisonite  occur  some- 
what freely  among  the  cement  of  the  conglomerates  at  the  Corbon's 
rocks  in  Torbay,  and  in  the  line  of  rocks  which  crop  out  between 
Watcombe  and  Holloway  Head.  At  Branscombe  the  red  marl 
contains  some  gypsum,  and  occurs  in  such  a  manner  amongst  the 
variegated  marls,  as  to  show  that  the  latter  were  partly  at  least 
chemically  deposited.  Strings  and  "  plates  "  of  black  oxide  of  iron, 
called  "Pan,"  are  sometimes  very  numerous  in  the  red  sand,  and 
oxide  of  manganese  frequently  occurs.  Per-oxide  of  iron,  combined 
with  red  oxide  of  manganese,  appears  to  have  coloured  the  greater 
part  of  the  red  sandstone  series.  Writers  in  which  per-oxide  of  iron 
was  abundantly  forming  and  thrown  to  the  bottom,  even  supposing 
there  was  no  other  noxious  substance  present,  were  not  likely  to 
have  been  favourable  to  the  existence  of  animal  life,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  the  almost  complete  absence  of  organic 
remains  throughout  the  series  should  be  one  of  its  marked  charac- 
teristics in  this  district.*  A  quarry  at  Broadclist  has  yielded 
tracings  of  annelides,  claw-like  foot  marks  of  two  species  of  Crus- 
tacea, Sec.  A  few  fish  scales  and  some  pieces  of  fossil  wood  are 
found  in  the  higher  part  of  the  variegated  marls  near  Culverhole 
Point  and  Charton  Bay.  Though  the  greater  part  of  the  formation 
is  of  a  red-colour,  buff-coloured,  and  yellow  beds  are  sometimes, 
but  not  commonly,  intermingled  with  the  red  sandstone  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  cutting  cm  the  Exeter  road  at  Exminster  near  the 
County  Lunatic  Asylum.     Between  the  Axe  and  Culverhole  Point, 

*  At  Teignmouth  the  beach  is  strewn  with  pebbles  of  Devonian  limestone, 
containing  fossil  madrepores,  washed  out  from  the  new  red  sandstone  con- 
glomerate" in  which  they  were  imbedded.  At  Torbay,  Beekites,  formed  on 
Devonian  fossils,  are  very  numerous  in  the  conglomerate. 
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the  red  marls  gradually  become  mixed  •with  others  that  are  blue, 
greenish,  and  of  different  light-coloured  tints  ;  these  form  the 
uppermost  beds  of  the  formation,  and  at  Culverhole  Point  support 
the 

Lower  Lias. — Small  patches  of  the  argillaceous  and  calcareous 
deposits  known  as  Lias  occur  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  county, 
from  the  base  of  the  cliffs  between  the  mouth  of  the  Axe  and  Lyme 
Regis,  running  up  the  valley  to  Uplyme,  and  are  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Axe  and  Yarte.  Between  Yarty  House  and 
Beckford,  the  boundary  of  the  red  sandstone  series  may  readily  be 
seen  to  cross  the  valley  of  the  Axe  near  Axminster,  the  variegated 
marls  of  the  higher  part  being  very  conspicuous  under  the  line  of  has. 
At  Lyme  Regis,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  deposits  (587  feet)  is 
included  between  the  variegated  marls  on  which  they  rest  and"  the 
sands  of  the  inferior  oolite  by  which  they  are  covered.  The  lias 
here  contains  a  great  abundance  and  variety  of  organic  remains, 
including  plants— Crinoidea,  shells,  fish,  and  reptiles.  Amongst 
the  latter  are  the  Pterodactylus,  Pleisiosaurus,  and  Ichthyosaurus. 
When  these  deposits  were  formed,  iron  in  a  state  of  per-oxide  was 
no  longer  mingled  with  the  strata  then  deposited.  The  beds  so 
strongly  marked  by  it  and  the  red  oxide  of  manganese,  gradually 
disappeared,  so  that  the  upper  deposits  of  the  variegated  marls 
became  light-coloured  and  interstratified  with  black  shale,  the 
light-coloured  marls  containing  a  small  portion  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  A  great  abundance  of  calcareous  matter  then  succeeded, 
mingled  with  mud,  and  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  appear- 
ance of  animal  life. 

Inferior  Oolite. — This  would  not  come  within  the  limits  of  our 
district,  were  it  not  that  there  is  a  small  piece  of  country  around 
Thorncombe  belonging  to  the  county  of  Devon,  though  detached 
from  it  and  within  the  boundary  of  Dorsetshire,  where  the  inferior 
oolite  emerges  from  below  the  greensand. 

Green-sand  and  Chalk. — On  the  east  of  the  district  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Black  Down  hills  and  others  which  are  on  the  coast 
near  Sidmouth  and  Seaton,  and  further  inland  near  Axminster,  are 
capped  by  greensand,  occasionally  supporting  small  patches  of 
chalk.  Outlying  portions  of  greensand  occupy  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Haldon  hills.  At  a  lower  level  between  Chudleigh  and  Newton 
Bushell,  greensand  supports  the  lignite  deposits  to  be  noticed  pre- 
sently, appearing  both  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  Bovey 
depression.  It  also  occurs  on  the  high  ground  near  Newton 
Bushell,  called  Milber  Down,  which  is  about  the  most  western 
point  at  which  any  member  of  the  cretaceous  series  is  now  to  be 
met  with  in  England.*  A  small  patch  of  greensand  is  laid  down  on 
the  map  of  the  Geological  Survey,  as  situated  on  Woodbury  Com- 
mon; but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  sands  found  there  belong  to  the 
cretaceous  age,  as  they  differ  in  mineralogical  character  from  those 
of  the  Haldons,  and  are  entirely  destitute  of  fossils.  It  is  more 
probable  that  they  belong  to  the  new  red  sandstone  series.  From 
the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  isolated  patches  above  described, 

•  There  is  a  small  isolated  patch  of  greensand,  a  few  acres  in  extent,  at  Orleigh 
Court,  near  Bideford  in  the  North  of  Devon,  which  is  still  further  to  the  wea  t. 
It  is  probable  that  the  greensand  once  overspread  a  portion  of  the  Dartmoor 

franite  ;  and  Mr.  Spence  Bate  supposes  the  flint  and  chalk  containing  fossils, 
uried  beneath  more  recent  deposits  at  Boveysand  Point,  near  Plymouth,  to  be 
the  last  remnant  that  represents  the  cretaceous  formation  which  once  covered 
the  hills  in  that  locality.* 

O 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  -whole  intermediate  space  between 
the  Haldons  and  the  Black  Down  hills  was  originally  covered  with 
a  continuous  deposit  of  greensand  and  chalk  :  the  remains  of  the 
latter  being  seen  in  the  unrolled  flints  which  are  so  numerous  above 
the  greensand  on  the  Black  Down  hills,  upon  the  Haldons,  and 
upon  the  adjoining  depression  of  Bovey  Heathfield.  Broken  by 
faults  and  probably  also  resting  upon  an  uneven  surface  of  lias, 
red  and  variegated  marls  and  red  sandstone,  the  greensands  are 
seen  covered  to  the  westward  upon  the  Black  Down  hills  as  far  as 
Brice  Moor,  near  Otterford,  on  the  north ;  near  Widworthy,  Sid- 
mouth,  and  Weston  Mouth,  on  the  south,  by  patches  of  chalk. 
The  faults  bring  the  greensand  into  contact  with  the  older  rocks  on 
which  it  rests  at  various  levels,  and  from  the  great  denudation  of 
the  cretaceous  series  which  has  taken  place  in  this  district,  together 
with  the  apparently  uneven  surface  of  the  older  rocks,  the  masses 
of  it  are  of  very  unequal  thickness.  Near  Beer  the  chalk  and 
greensand  resting  upon  red  marls,  occupy  a  depression,  and  are 
brought  down  to  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  This  depression  may 
either  have  been  formed  by  a  disturbance  of  the  subjacent  beds 
after  the  depositions  of  the  greensand*  and  chalk,  or  it  may  have 
been  an  inequality  in  the  older  rocks,  which  they  have  filled  up. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  greensand  of  the  Bovey 
depression  is  a  continuation  of  the  Haldon  deposits  notwithstanding 
the  considerable  difference  of  level  between  the  two.  The  few 
patches  of  chalk  which  occur  within  the  district  are  sometimes 
isolated  by  faults,  and  at  others,  partly  by  them  and  partly  by 
denudation.  The  patches  between  Sidmouth  and  Lyme  Regis,"  and 
the  very  small  one  at  Brice  Moor,  near  Otterford,  in  the  Black  Down 
Hills,  belong  to  the  former  class,  and  those  at  Membury  and  Wid- 
worthy  are  referable  to  the  latter.  A  section  of  the  greensand  and 
chalk  at  White  Cliff,  near  Beer,  exhibits  the  following  arrange- 
ment of  the  beds,  in  descending  order  : — 

I.— Chalk,  with  numerous  flints,  generally  in  layers. 

2. — Chalk  in  which  flints  are  more  rare  and  disseminated  through 
the  mass. 

3. — Compact  bed  containing  much  silicious  matter.  At  low-water 
this  bed  may  be  seen  to  make  a  basin-shaped  curve,  dipping  from 
Shute  Cliff  on  the  east  and  rising  towards  the  line  of  cliffs  extending 
to  Beer  Head  on  the  west. 

The  total  thickness  of  these  chalk  beds  is  probably  about  200  or 
230  feet. 

4.  —Beds  of  yellowish-white  and  brown  sandstones,  some  of  them 
containing  chert  seams  and  others  green  earth.  Near  the  bottom 
they  contain  the  teeth  and  vertebrae  of  fish  with  broken  shells,  &c. 

5* — Greenish-yellow  and  brown  sands,  containing  chert  nodules. 

6. — Greensands  and  sandstone  :  the  latter  in  concretionary  layers, 
contains  many  organic  remains. 

The  two  last  beds  belong  to  what  is  termed  the  "  Gault "  formation. 

The  chalk  with  flints  does  not  appear  to  be  so  fossiliferous  as  it  is 
in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  England ;  but  the  organic  remains 
detected  in  it  are  the  same  as  those  so  well  known  to  occur  in  it  in 
that  direction.  At  the  Beer-stone  quarries  on  the  west  of  the 
village  of  Beer,  beds  of  white  calcareous  rock  of  variable  hardness 

•  Landslips  frequently  occur  in  the  valleys  near  Axrninster,  Ac,  from  the 
greensand  on  the  slopes  of  6ome  {parts  of  the  hills  sliding  upon  the  lias  and  red 
mirl  to  loiver  levels. 
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occur  immediately  beneath  the  chalk  without  flints.  There  are 
eight  of  these  beds,  forming  a  thickness  of  12  feet  4  inches,  resting 
upon  a  hard  white  calcareous  rock  5  or  6  feet  thick,  which  reposes 
upon  sandstones.  The  Beer-stone  extend  towards  Branscombe  cliff.* 

The  sands  capping  the  hills  which  face  the  lower  lands  on  the 
west  are  not  above  100  feet  in  depth,  and  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  beds  of  which  the  equivalents  occur  at  Beer  beneath  the 
sands  and  sandstones,  with  chert  seams :  the  destruction  of  the 
latter  having  furnished  the  abundant  fragments  of  chert  with 
which  they  are  usually  covered.  In  the  western  escarpment  of  the 
Black  Down  bills,  from  Punchey  Down  to  Upcot  Pen,  and  in  the 
escarpment  facing  Broadhembury,  are  layers  of  concretions  mixed 
with  looser  sand.  Four  of  these  layers  afford  scythe-stones,  and 
the  whole  occupies  a  thickness  of  from  12  to  18  feet.  Beneath  these 
concretionary  layers  there  appears  to  be  a  depth  of  about  20  feet  of 
brown  or  light -brown  sand,  and  above  them  a  thickness  of  50  feet 
of  similar  sands,  with  a  slightly  different  tint.  Very  numerous 
organic  remains  are  found  in  the  formation  at  these  localities, 
generally  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  and  easily  seperable  from 
the  sand  or  sandstones  containing  them,  being  chiefly  converted 
into  chalcedony.  Many  species  of  these  fossils  have  not  yet  been 
found  in  the  cretaceous  series  of  the  more  eastern  parts  of  England. 
Fossils  also  occur  abundantly  on  the  Haldons,  Milber  Down,  and  in 
the  Bovey  depression.  On  Great  Haldon,  close  to  the  Newton  road 
above  Kenn,  is  a  sand  pit,  which  exhibits  in  the  descending  order  : — 

1. — A  "  head  "  of  chalk  flint  gravel  mixed  with  white  clay. 

2. — 12  feet  of  alternating  layers  of  gaulty  sand  and  clay. 

3. — 14  feet  of  sand,  with  darker  layers  containing  fossil  sponges. 

4. — Near  the  bottom  of  the  pit  a  band  of  "fire-stone,"  about 
18  inches  or  2  feet  thick,  containing  numerous  fossils,  especially 
large  pectens,  all  highly  silicified. 

5. — Green  ferruginous  and  chloritic  sands,  abounding  with  shells, 
&c. 

On  Little  Haldon,  at  a  point  where  the  parishes  of  Ashcombe  and 
Dawlish  meet,  the  greensand  is  about  90  feet  in  depth  ;  but  beneath 
the  Bovey  deposits,  near  the  Pottery  in  Bovey  Heathfield,  it  has 
been  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  300  feet  in  boring  for  Lignite.  On 
the  road  from  Sandy  Gate  (near  Kingsteignton,)  to  Ugbrooke  Park, 
a  good  section  of  the  greensand  of  the  Bovey  depression  may  be 
seen,  and  by  turning  off  the  high  road  and  descending  the  lane 
towards  Coombe  Farm,  the  sands  will  be  observed  to  rest  uncon- 
formably  upon  the  carbonaceous  rocks  :  fragments  of  the  latter 
being  mixed  in  a  breccia  forming  the  lower  part.  The  greensand 
affords  a  very  unproductive  soil,  and  is  usually  marked  by  downs 
of  furze  and  heath. 

Tertiary  Deposits. — The  patches  of  greensand  and  chalk  above 
described  are  everywhere  covered  by  chalk  flints  or  fragments  of 
greensand  chert,  or  both.  The  chalk  flints  are  unrolled  and  fre- 
quently contain  fossils.  These  flints  are  much  used  for  the  repair 
of  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  &c.  It  would  appear, 
that  subsequently  to  the  deposit  of  the  cretaceous  series,  its  upper 
surface  became  worn  away  even  through  the  whole  depth  of  the 
chalk  in  some  parts  of  the"  county,  so  that  the  deposits  were  after- 
wards formed  on  an  uneven  base,  sometimes  of  chalk,  at  others  of 
greensand,  and  often  of  both.    At  Dunscombe  Hill,  near  Sidmouth, 

*  The  old  work  in  the  interior  of  Exeter  Cathedral  is  composed  of  Beer  stone. 
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a  mass  of  unrolled  chalk  flints  is  seen  resting  upon  large  isolated 
masses  of  chalk  left  upon  the  greensand  before  these  flints  were 
accumulated.  The  flints  piled  upon  each  other  and  intermixed 
with  loose  sand  or  clay,  rest  upon  both  the  greensand  and  chalk  : 
the  latter  rising  upwards  among  the  flints  in  irregular  forms. 
Plastic  yellow  clay  is  not  unfrequently  mixed  up  with  the  flints, 
filling  up  the  furrows  in  the  chalk  ;  but  is  more  rare  in  the  furrows 
of  the  greensand.  This  may  be  well  observed  in  the  cliffs  between 
Lyme  and  Sidmouth,  &c.  On  the  summits  of  the  Haldons  occur 
chalk  flint  and  chert  gravels  overlaying  the  greensand.  Dela  Beche 
assigns  the  lower  beds  of  these  deposits  and  those  on  the  Black 
Down  hills  and  hills  near  Sidmouth  to  the  plastic  clay  series.  The 
higher  gravels  of  the  Black  Down  hills,  with  their  continuation  to 
the  southern  coast,  contain  rounded  quartz  pebbles.  In  the  upper 
beds  of  the  Haldon  gravels,  rounded  pieces  of  granite,  porphyry, 
carbonaceous  rocks,  &c,  are  met  with.  Similar  gravels  occur, 
resting  on  Limestone  of  the  Lower  Devonian  near  Chudleigh  and 
covering  the  Bovey  deposits,  forming  what  is  termed  the ''head'' 
of  the  latter.*  These  alternate  clay,  sand,  and  lignite  deposits  are 
the  only  beds  of  importance  which  have  been  observed  as  occupying 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  upper  and  lower  flint  "and 
chalk  gravels.  Upon  the  undisturbed  greensand  of  the  Bovey 
depression  we  find  a  gravel  composed  of  chalk -flint  and  chert  re- 
sembling the  lower  gravels  above  noticed,  particularly  those  of  the 
neighbouring  Haldon  hills.  Upon  th  ese  the  clay,  sands,  and  lignite 
of  the  Bovey  deposit  may  be  seen  to  rest.  On  great  Haldon  is 
found  a  white  clay  exactly  resembling  the  Bovey  clay,  and  it  may 
have  been  formed  at  the  same  time  with  it,  though  as  the  latter  has 
been  furrowed  and  removed  prior  to  the  deposit  of  the  head  of 
gravel  corresponding  to  the  higher  gravels  of  Haldon,  the  white 
clay  found  there  might  be  a  resettlement  of  the  Bovey  clay. 

The  Bovey  deposits  have  been  ably  investigated"  by  Mr.  "W. 
Pengelly,  f.h.s.,  f.g.s.,  assisted  by  the"  liberality  of  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  numerous  remains  of  fossil  plants 
occuring  in  the  lignite,  and  described  by  Professor  Oswald  Heer, 
of  Zurich,  they  have  been  identified  as  belonging  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  Miocene  group,  previously  supposed  to  be  unrepresented  in 
England.  The  sand  and  clays  here  found,  were  formed  by  the  dis- 
integration of  the  neighbouring  Dartmoor  granite,  and  they  occupy 
what  must  have  been  a  large  fresh  water  lake  of  great  depth,  on 
the  shores  of  which  grew  a  luxuriant  subtropical  vegetation,  com- 
prising Laurels,  Palms,  Ferns,  &c.  The  deposit  has  been  bored  to 
the  depth  of  220  feet,  and  then  clay  and  sand  were  still  met  with. 
Mr.  Pengelly  estimates  its  depth  at  upwards  of  300  feet.  The  for- 
mation extends  from  Bovey  Tracey  to  Kingskerswell,  a  distance  of 
about  8  miles,  its  breadth  at  its  widest  part  being  about  4  miles. 
It  is  chiefly  situated  in  the  parishes  of  Bovey  Tracey  and  Teign- 
grace.  The  surface  of  the  basin  has  an  average  height  of  50  feet 
above  the  low  water  sea  level. 

The  coal  pit,  which  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  is  situated  on  the 
"  Heathfield,"  about  a  mile  from  Bovey  Tracey,  and  being  an  open 

*  The  stones  in  this  "head"  on  Bovey  Heathfield  consist  of  granite,  meta- 
morphie  rocks,  carbonaceous  grit  and  trap  rocks,  with  a  very  few  of  flint  and 
cheit:  the  two  last  increase  in  number  eastward.  Impressions  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Dwarf  Birch  (Beiula  KanaJ  and  three  species  of  "Willow  have  been  found 
9  feet  deep  in  the  clay  of  the  "  head,''  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  coal 
pit. 
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working,  may  be  easily  inspected.  It  is  nearly  1000  feet  long, 
about  340  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  deep.  The  lignites  occur  in  nu- 
merous beds  (about  30)  of  varying  thickness.  Fifty  species  of 
plants  and  one  insect  from  them  have  been  determined  by  Professor 
Heer.  Of  these  plants  21  occur  in  Miocene  beds  on  the  Continent 
and  several  also  in  the  Provence  tertiary  beds  of  Manosque.  The 
26th  bed  is  the  most  interesting,  from  the  abundance  of  fossil 
remains  it  affords.  The  coal  was  first  raised  for  fuel  early  in  the 
last  century.  At  the  present  time  it  is  worked  mainly  for  the 
supply  of  the  neighbouring  potteries;  the  offensive  smell  which 
it  emits,  when  burnt,  preventing  its  use  for  domestic  purposes, 
except  among  the  poorer  cottagers  of  the  vicinity.  The  purer 
parts  of  the  white  clay  consists  entirely  of  decomposed  felspar. 
About  20,000  tons  of  it  have  been  exported  annually.  The  mode 
of  raising  it  is  very  simple  :  the  gravel  "  head  "  being  removed,  a 
large  rectangular  pit  is  sunk,  which  is  supported  by  wood.  The 
workmen  cut  out  the  clay  in  cubical  lumps,  weighing  30  lbs.  each, 
and  fling  them  from  stage  to  stage  by  means  of  a  pointed  staff ;  it 
is  then  carried  to  the  clay  cellars,  and  when  properly  dried  sent  to 
the  potters.  Amidst  the  clay,  but  adhering  to  the  coal,  small 
masses  of  retinasphaltum  are  occasionally  found. 

Post  Tertiary  Formations.  Bone  Caverns. — Many  caverns 
containing  bones  of  extinct  mammals,  mingled  with  those  of  still 
existing  species,  and  even  man,  have  been  found  in  the  Devonian 
limestone  of  South  Devon.  Amongst  the  animals  whose  bones 
have  been  detected  in  the  deposits  at  the  bottom  of  these  caverns 
are  the  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  Horse,  Ox,  Sheep,  Hyama,  Dog, 
Wolf,  Fox,  Bear,  Hare,  Water-rat,  &c. 

The  Oreston  ossiferous  fissures  in  the  limestone  near  Plymouth 
were  laid  open  by  the  excavations  made  to  furnish  blocks  of  rock 
for  the  Plymouth  breakwater.  The  quantity  of  bones  taken  from 
them  collectively  has  been  very  considerable. 

The  Yealm  Bridge  cavern  contained  large  quantities  of  bones,  a 
great  portion  of  which  were  burned  for  lime  in  the  lime  kiln  near 
there,  till  Mr.  Bellamy,  of  Yealmpton,  discovered  their  importance. 
This  cavern  was  well  described  by  Lieut. -Col.  Mudge,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  ii,  1836. 

The  most  famous  cavern  is  one  about  a  mile  from  Torquay,  on 
the  road  to  Ilsam,  known  as  Kent's  Cavern.  This  was  first  described 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Mc'Enery,  and  was  re-explored  in  1846,  by  the 
Torquay  Natural  History  Society.  It  extends  for  about  700  feet,  in 
a  circular  form,  beneath  a  conical  hill  of  limestone.  Upon  the  sur- 
face near  the  entrance,  under  some  loose  rocks,  numerous  scallop, 
limpet  and  mussel  shells,  were  found,  mixed  with  bones  and  burnt 
wood :  amongst  these  was  a  small  glass  bead,  some  fragments  of 
black  glazed  pottery,  two  flint  knives,  &c.  Flint  knives  were  also 
met  with  below  an  unbroken  bed  of  stalagmite,  formed  by  dripping  s 
from  the  roof  of  the  cavern,  and  varying  in  depth  from  one  to  three 
feet.  Below  the  staglamite,  broken  rocks,  mixed  with  calcareous 
deposits  and  embedded  in  red  loam,  are  found  ;  and  in  the  loam  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals  occur.  Other  caverns  have  been  dis- 
covered near  Brixham  and  Torquay,  one  of  which  has  recently 
been  explored  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  Pengelly.  Similar 
caverns  also  occur  in  the  Chudleigh  limestone. 

Drift.— Considerable  quantities  of  chalk-flint  and  chert  drift  have 
proceeded  down  the  valleys  of  the  Axe,  the  Otter,  and  the  Culm, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  were  the  latter  joins  the  valley  of 
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the  Exe,  this  drift  becomes  intermingled  with  pebbles  of  carbona- 
ceous grit,  not  only  on  the  lower  grounds,  but  to  some  height. 
The  inequalities  and  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the  red  sandstone 
rocks  between  the  Otter  and  the  Exe  are  filled  up  with  red  sand, 
derived  from  the  denudation  of  the  rock  itself,  and  redeposited, 
mingled  with  cbalk-flints  and  quartz  pebbles.  Were  it  not  for 
the  presence  of  the  flints  it  would  often  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
this  drift  from  the  rock  it  rests  upon  :  this  m  ay  be  well  seen  in  the 
sections  exposed  by  the  deep  cuttings  in  the  lanes  about  Tidwell, 
near  Budleigh  Salterton. 

Fluiiatile  Gravel  Beds  and  Raised  Beaches. — There  are  beds  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Axe  which  would  appear  rather 
to  be  the  raised  bottom  of  an  estuary  than  a  mere  accumulation  of 
alluvial  matter  by  the  river  at  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  Lines 
of  gravel  and  boulders  occur  in  the  valleys  of  the  Teign,  Dart,  and 
Tavy  rivers,  at  the  height  of  several  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
those  rivers,  showing  that  they  once  flowed  at  a  higher  level  than 
they  now  do.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Exe  may  be  seen  fluviatile 
sand  and  gravel,  elevated  more  than  100  feet  above  its  present 
level.  Remains  of  extinct  mammalian  animals  are  said  to  have 
been  obtained  many  years  ago  from  gravel  near  Exeter.  In  a 
cutting  on  the  South  Devon  Railway,  near  Alphington-road,  frag- 
ments of  Roman  tiles  have  been  found  embedded  in  the  gravel  at 
the  depth  of  7  or  8  feet. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  though  the  flat  lands  at  the  heads  of 
most  of  the  estuaries  of  the  southern  coast  of  Devon  may  in  great 
measure  be  due  to  the  check  the  rivers  flowing  into  them  receive 
from  the  tide  at  its  present  level,  much  of  the  detritus  accumulated 
in  the  valleys  may  have  been  so  when  the  tide  rose  to  a  much 
higher  level*.  At  present,  neither  the  Yealm,  the  Erme,  nor  the 
Avon,  transport  gravel  as  far  as  the  sea.  In  the  Kingsbridge 
estuary  the  gravels  are  deposited  where  the  little  streams  at  the 
heads  of  its  branches  meet  the  tide,  and  the  gravels  of  the  Dart,  the 
Teign,  and  the  Exe,  are  now  arrested  far  up  those  rivers.  The 
embouchures  of  the  Axe,  the  Exe,  the  Teign,  and  Erme  rivers  are 
partly  closed  by  tongues  of  beach.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Axe,  the 
prevalent  breakers  causing  the  beach  to  travel  from  west  to  east, 
the  river  escapes  by  flowing  close  to  the  eastern  land.  The  mouth 
of  the  Exe  is  open  to  the  south-west  and  is  sheltered  from  the 
north-east ;  consequently  the  drift  comes  from  the  southward,  and 
the  beach  has  been  thrown  up  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
river's  mouth,  fomiing  the  "Warren  sands,  and  the  river  issues 
forth  into  the  sea  on  the  Exmouth  or  north-eastern  shore  The 
Warren  is  an  extensive  accumulation  of  blown  sand,  the  higher 
part  of  which  is  about  20  feet  above  the  sea.  It  appears  to  have 
for  its  foundation  a  reef  of  red  sandstone,  a  continuation  of  which 
also  forms  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  Exmouth  harbour,  called  the 
Pole  saijd.  At  Teignmouth  the  river's  mouth  is  sheltered  from  the 
south  and  south-west  winds,  but  is  open  to  the  eastward  and  north- 
east;  accordingly  a  tongue  of  sand,  called  the  "Den,"  has  been 
formed  on  the  north-east  side,  and  the  river  escapes  by  running 
against  the  solid  land  on  the  south  under  the  Ness  point.  At  Erme 
mouth  the  river  runs  to  the  sea  by  flowing  against  the  south- 
eastern cliffs,  the  prevalent  breakers  piling  up  the  beach  in  a 
tongue  forming  the  north-west  shore. 

A  raised  beach,  consisting  of  gravel  without  shells,  and  coloured 
in  many  places  with  black  oxide  of  iron,  caps  the  red  sandstone 
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cliffs  near  Dawlish.  A  similar  elevated  bed  of  gravel,  but  con- 
taining shells  of  existing  species  of  marine  Mollusca  occurs  at 
Hope's  Nose,  in  Torbay.  Traces  of  a  raised  beach  occur  here  and 
there  between  Torbay  and  Plymouth,  and  at  the  Hoe  and  near 
Redding  Point  in  Plymouth  Sound.  In  Torbay,  traces  of  a  sub- 
marine forest  are  occasionally  laid  bare  by  the  sea.  At  Slapton,  in 
Start  Bay,  a  beach  has  been  piled  up  by  the  breakers,  -which  inter- 
cepts the  discharge  of  several  small  streams  into  the  sea,  and  has 
thus  produced  a  fresh  -water  lake,  called  Slapton  Lea,  only  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  narro-w  strip  of  sand,  through  -which  the  water 
percolates,  and  which  is  occasionally  broken  through  by  the  fury  of 
the  sea  during  violent  gales. 

BOTANY. 

The  number  of  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  growing  wild  in  the 
County  of  Devon,  according  to  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Ravenshaw's  List* 
is  1070  ;  but  if  we  follow  the  more  restricted  views  of  Mr.  Bentham, 
as  given  in  his  "  Handbook  of  the  British  Flora,"  this  number 
must  be  reduced  to  916  species.t  of  which  the  Dicotyledons  com- 
prise 676,  the  Monocotyledons  203,  and  the  Ferns  and  their  allies  37. 
All  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  dozen  which  are  only 
found  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  county,  occur  within  the 
limits  of  the  Southern  Division.  The  most  numerously  represented 
families  are  the  Composite,  containing  84  species,  and  the  Gram- 
mineeeli;  these  two  families  taken  together  therefore  amount  to 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  Phanerogamous  Flora.  Next  to  these 
in  importance  are  the  Crudferce,  containing  40  species ;  Pajrilio- 
nacece,  53  ;  Rosaccce,  35  ;  UmbeUiferce,  40;  Scrophulariacece,  41 ; 
Zibiato?,  37  ;  and  Cyperaceiv,  49. 

Mr.  Parfitt,  Librarian  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution,  and 
an  excellent  Botanist,  states  that  he  has  figured  700  species  and 
varieties  of  the  Fungi  inhabiting  Devon,  and  he  thinks  that  many 
more  are  to  be  found.  In  the  Report  of  the  Plymouth  Institution 
for  1861-2,  Mr.  J.  Boswarva  enumerates  252  species  in  his  Catalogue 
of  the  Marine  Alga?  of  Plymouth.  The  county  may  therefore  be 
said  to  be  rich  in  the  Cryptogamic  plants  as  well  as  in  the  higher 
forms. 

Those  plants  which  are  particularly  attached  to  calcareous  soils 
are  almost  confined  in  South  Devon,  (1),  to  the  chalk  and  green- 
sand  of  the  south-east  part  and  the  scattered  outlying  patches  of 
greensand  on  the  Haldons,  the  Bovey  depression,  Milber  Down,  &c. 
and  (2)  to  the  isolated  masses  of  Devonian  limestone  near  Chud- 
leigh,  Kingsteignton,  around  Torbay  (from  Babbicombe  and  Tor- 
quay to  Berryhead)  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  &c. 
Some  of  these  plants  are  : — 
Thalictrum  minus.    Babbicombe  and  Berryhead. 

*  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  Devonshire,  by  Thomas  F.  Ravenshaw,  m.a., 
London-.  1860. 

+  In  this  number  are  included  six  species  not  mentioned  by  Ravenshaw, 
viz.,  Genista  pilosa  (Linn.),  found  in  Devonshire,  according  to  Bentham; 
Txllaa  muscosa  (Linn.),  found  bv  Mr.  T.  R.  A.  Briggs,  near  Rumple  Quarry,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Flym;  (arum  t'artti  (Linn.),  on  rubble  at  the  Great  "Western 
Docks,  Plymouth  ;  Lystmachia  nemorum  (Linn.),  which  occurs  at  Dunsford 
Bridge  and'  at  Pynes  near  Exeter  ;  Scropnuloria  veinalis  (Linn.),  found  by 
Mr.  Briggs,  at  Ham,  near  Weston  Mills,  and  Elodea  Canadensis  (Piich.).,  Ana- 
charis  Alsinastrum  (Bab),  plentiful  in  the  Exe  River  and  the  Canal  near  Exeter. 
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Helleborus  viridus.    Torquay,  Mary  Church,  and  Staverton  -woods. 

,,        foetidus.    Torquay. 
Jteseda  lutea.    Branscombe,  Dunscombe,  and  Plymouth. 
Helianthemum  polifolium.  Axmouth,  Babbicombe,  Torquay,  Berry- 
Silene  mitans.    Branscombe  and  Dunscombe.  [head. 

Hippocrepis  comosa.    Torquay  and  Babbicombe. 
Onobrychis  sativa.    Torquay. 
Spiraea  filipendula.    Torquay  and  Babbicombe. 
Trinia  vulgaris.    Branscombe,  Torquay,  and  Berryhead. 
Viscum  album.    Otterton  and  Plymouth. 
Lynosyris  vulgaris.    Berryhead. 
Carduus  eriophorus.    Stonehouse,  near  the  Devil's  Point. 

„       acaulis.    Torquay. 
C'hlora  perfoliata.    Branscombe  cliffs. 
Lithospermum  purpurco-cwruleum.    Cliffs  at  Sidmouth,  Dungeon 

Cliff,  St.  Mary  Church. 
Primula  veris,  (Cowslip).  Axrninster,  Chudleigh,  St.  Mary  Church, 
Plantago  media.     Salcombe.  [&c. 

Epipactis  palustris.    Branscombe. 

Spiranthes  autumnalis.    Haldon,  Babbicombe  Downs,  Plymouth. 
Orchis  ustulata.    Babbicombe  Downs  and  Berryhead. 

,,     pyramidalis.    Harcombe,    Haldon,    Torquay,     Berryhead, 

Chudleigh,  &c. 
Ophrys  apifera.    Branscombe  cliffs,  Torquay,   Babbicombe,    Ply- 
Adiantum  capillus — Veneris.    Berryhead.  [mouth. 

Viola  odorata  occurs  -wherever  there  is  anv  lime  in  the  soil. 


Some  northern  plants  are  found  on  Dartmoor,  which  would  hardly 
be  looked  for  in  one  of  the  most  southern  counties  of  England  : — 
Such  are  Alchemilla  alpina,  isibbaldia  procu?nbens,  Coma  rum  pa- 
lustre,  Andromeda  polifolia,  Loiseleuria  procumbens,  Polygonum 
Bistorta,  JEmpetrum  nigrum,  Melampyrum  sylvaticum,  Myrica gale, 
Habenaria  viridis,  Juncus  castaneus  (Bovey  Heathfield),  Carex 
Jiliformis,  and  C.  cxspitosa  var.  rigida. 

List  of  the  Rarer  British  Plants  found  in  South  Devon. 
(Many  of  the  localities  are  derived  from  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Ravenshaw's 

List.) 
Thalictrumflavum,  Linn.    Bishop's  Clyst..Fl.  Dev. 
Bamtnculus  Lingua,  Linn.    Harcombe .. Fl.  Sid.;    Topsham,    (E. 
Parfitt,)  Ide. 
,,  philonotis,  Ehrh.    Near  Heavitree  Bridge,  St.  Mary 

Church. 
,,  arvensis,  Linn.    Cornfields,  near  Exeter  ;  Withecombe 

-wood  near  Exmouth. 
„  parviflorus,  Linn.    In  marshy  places,  but  not  common. 

Myosurus  minimus,  Linn.    Damp  places  in  fields. 
Aconitum  Napellus,  Linn.     Harpford  wood  near  Sidmouth;  near 
Crediton ;  below  Staverton  Bridge  ;  Weston  Mills, 
Plymouth.  [duced ' 

Delphinium  Consolida,  Linn.     South  Devon,  (J.  C.  Jordan)... Intro- 
Berberis  vulgaris,  Linn.    Sidbury,  Chudleigh,  Ilsington,  Plymouth. 
-Papaver  hybridum,  Linn.    Dawhsh,  Exmouth,  Torquay,  Pfymouth. 
„        so mniferum,  Linn.    Abundant  near  Sidmouth  and  Bran?- 
combe . .  Introduced  I 
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Meconopsis  cambrica,  Vig.  .Rare.   Dunterton  and  Endsleigh  ;  Lyd- 

ford  Fall. 
Corydalis  lutea,  D.  C.  Naturalized  on  old  walls,  &c,  in  many  places. 

„        Claviculata,  D.  C.     Gravelly  places  in  hilly  districts. 
Nasturtium  sylvestre,  R.  Br.    Near  Woodford  Bridge ;   Lopwell, 
banks  of  the  Tavy. 
„  ampkibium,  Br.    River  Exe,  near  Weir...Fl.  Dev. 

Arabis  hirsuta,  R.  Br.  Lincombe ;  Chapel  Hill,  Torquay  ;  llsington. 
?„      petrcea,  Linn.    Wyvor  Down,  near  Meavy..Fl.  Dev. 
Sisymbrium  Sophia,  Linn.     Waste  places,  Teignmoutb. 
Erysimum  orientale,  R.  Br.     Plymouth.... (Naturalized.) 
Brassica  oleracea,  Linn.    Cliffs  at  Salcombe,  Branscombe  &  Babbi- 
„       nigra,  Boiss.    Tillage  field... Common.  [combe. 

„       tenuifolia,  Boiss.    Old  walls,  Exeter ;  Catdown  quarries 

near  Plymouth. 
„       muralis,  Boiss.   Waste  ground,  Catdown  and  Mutley,  near 
Plymouth. 
Alyssum  maritimum,  R.  Br.    Naturalized  near  the  sea,  Budleigh 

Salterton  ;  Dawlish  Warren  and  Plymouth. 
Cochlearia  Armor acia,  Linn.    Naturalized.. Alphington,  Topsham, 

Totnes,  and  Plympton. 
?  Thlaspi  alpestre,  Linn.    Ilsington..Fl.  Dev. 
Teesdalia  nudkaulis,  R.  Br.    Lympstone,  Dawlish  Warren,  More- 
ton,  Lustleigh  Cleeve,  Plymouth,  &c. 
Lepidium  ruderale,   Linn.    Waste  places  near  the  sea,  also  near 

Exeter,  Mortehoe.  &c. 
Senebiera  didyma,  Pers.    Very  abundant  in  waste  places. 
Isatis  tinctoria,  Linn,     Langstone  Point. 
Viola  palustr is,  Linn.    Bogs    Bickwell,  Woodbury,  Haldon,  Bovey 

Heathfield,  Dartmoor. 
Dianthus  Armeria,  Linn.    Waste  places. ..Newton,  Teignmouth, 
Canon  Teign,  Bovey  Tracey,  &c. 
„         prolifer,  Linn.     Bishop's  Teignton. 
,,         deltoides,  Linn.    Near  Teignmouth. 
Saponaria  officinalis,   Linn.    Branscombe,   banks  of  the  Teign; 

Bickington,  Laira,  and  Crabtree. 
Silene  gallica,  Linn.    Dawlish,  Teigngrace,  North  Bovey,  &c. 

,,      injlata,  Sm.    Very  abundant  along  the  coast. 
Sagina  Linncei,  Besl.   Dry  sandy  places . .  Haldon,  Roborough  Down, 

Shaugh  Bridge,  near  New  Bridge,  on  the  Dart. 
Stellaria  glauca,  With.    Marshy  places.  .Exmouth,  Haldon,  More- 
ton,  &c. 
,,        aquatica,  Scop.    Wet  places  near  Exeter  and  Totnes. 
Cerastium  arvense,  Linn.     Sandy  places. 

Polycarpon  tetraphyllum,   Linn.     Exmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dart- 
mouth, Lopwell. 
Althasa  officinalis,  Linn.    Marshes  near  the  sea  and  Mary  Stowe, 

Totnes. 
Lavatera  arbor ea,  Linn.    Rocks  under  Peak  Hill,  near  Sidmouth ; 

on  the  Orestone,  Torbay  ;  near  Plymouth. 

Tilia  Europwa,  Linn.    Low  bushes  abundant  on  the  rocks  at  Black 

Head,  near  St.  Mary  Church ;  Buckland,  near  Ash- 

JTypericum  Andros&mum,  Linn.    Exeter  &  Lympstone.      [burton. 

„         Montanum,  Linn.    Cowley  Bridge,  near  Exeter  ;  Chud- 

leigh,  Torquay,  Milber  Down,  Ingsdon. 
„  linariifolium,  Vahl.    Near  Exeter  ;   Dunsford  Bridge  ; 

banks  of  the  Tamar  and  Tavy,  between  Sandy 
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Park  and  Fingle  Bridge ;  Morwell  Bocks ;  hedge 
at  Blackstown,  near  Tamerton  ;  Maristowe. 
,,  Elodes,  Linn.     Common  on  Dartmoor,  &c. 

Erodium  moschatum,  L'Her.  Countess  Weir,  Dawlish.Teignmouth, 
Torquay,  Plymouth. 
,,        maritimitm,  L'Her.     Teignmouth  and  Torquay. 
Geranium  phceum,  Linn.      Field  near   Becky  Fall ;    Ponsworthy, 
near  Withecombe.  [moor. 

„  sanguineum,   Linn.     Stoke  Wood,  near  Exeter ;    Dart- 

,,  pyrenaicvm,  Linn.     Torquay,  Dunkeswell. 

„  rotundifolhtm,  Linn.    Sidmouth,  Heavitree,  Dartmouth 

Castle,  Plymouth. 
Linum  angustifolium,  Huds.    Generally  along  the  coast  and  on 

limestone. 
Rodiola  millegrana,  Sm.    Haldon,  Drewsteignton,  Bovey  Heath- 
field,  Heytor  Down,  &c. 
Oxalis  corniculata,  Linn.    A  common  garden  weed  in  many  places. 
Rhamnus  frangula,  Linn.     Dunsford  Bridge,  Ilsington,  Moreton, 

Iyybridge,  Tavistock. 
?        ,,        cathartkus,    Linn.      Brixton  and  other  parts    of   the 

county.     (Watson's  Guide.) 
Genista  pilosa,  Linn.     Devonshire.     (Bentham.) 
?  Ononis  reclinata,  Linn.   Sandy  places  ;  Torquay,  (Mr.  E.  Parker.) 
Medicago  falcata,  Linn.     Hedges  in  the  South  Hams.     (Watson's 
Guide.) 
,,        maculata,   Sibth.    Common  in  gravelly  soil,    Topsham, 

Chudleigh,  Plymouth. 
,,        minima,  Lam.     Torquay. 
,,        denticulata,  Willd.     Plymouth  Hoe. 
Melilotus  officinalis,  Willd.    Waste  places ;   Exminster,  Dawlish, 
Chudleigh,  Totnes. 
,,        alba,  Willd.     Laira,  near  Plymouth. 
Trigonella  ornitlw podioides,  D.  C.    Dry  gravelly  places  ;    under 
Mount  Pleasant,  near  Starcross ;  "Paignton  Sands ; 
near  Plymouth. 
Trifolium  maritimum,  Huds.    Muddy  salt  marshes  ;  Starcross. 
„        glomeratum,  Linn.  Gravelly  places  ;  Topsham,  Dawlish 

Warren. 
„        suffocation,   Linn.    Sandy  seashore ;    Dawlish  Warren, 

Teignmouth,  Paignton  marsh,  Torquay. 
>»       ffliforme,  Linn.    Isear  Topsham.  [teignton. 

Lotus  angustissimvs,  Linn.   Along  tbe  coast ;  Clay-pits,  near  Kings- 
,,  „  var.   hispidtis.      Near  Torquay,    Dartmouth, 

Kevelstoke. 
Anthyllis  vuhieraria,  Linn.    Very  abundant  on  the  seaside  cliffs. 
Astragalus  glycyphylhis,  Linn.  Mamhead  grounds,  ( Watson' sGuide) 
Vicia  bithynica,  Linn.      Bocky  places;  Lympstone,  Teignmouth, 
Maidencombe. 
„    lutea,  Linn.     Pebbly  ground  near  the  sea ;    Bishopstowe ; 
Black  Head. 
Lathyrus  Aphaca,  Linn.    Peak  and  Salcombe  cliffs,  Holwell  Tor, 
Chittlehampton. 
,,        Xissolia,   Linn.     Abundant  near  Sidmouth,  Exmouth, 

Teignmouth,  and  Torquay. 
,,        sylvestris,  Linn.    Near  Dawlish.  (E.  Parfitt). 
Sanguisorba  officinalis,   Linn.      Damp  meadows  ;    banks  of  Exe, 
Teign,  Tavy,  and  Tamar, 
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Potent  ilia  vcma,  Linn.     Dry  pastures  ;    Sidbury,  Rora  and  Pen 

Woods,  near  Bickington. 
Geum  rivalc,  Linn.    Sidmouth,  Lidford  Fall,  banks  of  tbe  Tavy. 
Rosa  pimpineUifolia,  Linn.     Dunsford,  Torquay,  and  about  Dart- 
,,     villosa,  Linn.    Dunsford,  Chagford.  [moor- 

,,    rubiginosa,  Linn.     Sidbury,  Dunsford,  Chudleigh,  Torquay, 

Bickington.  [dueed. 

MespUm  germanioa,  Linn.     Leawood.  near  Bridestowe.    (Intro- 
Pyrus  communis,  Linn.    Near  Exmoutb  and  Torquay. 

,,       tormhialis,  Sm.    Dsington,  Holne  Chase,  Plymouth. 
Epilobium  roscum,  Sebreb.    Damp  places  ;  near  Topsham,  Ilsington. 

,,         palustre,  Linn.     Bogs  ;  Hal  don  and  Chudleigh. 
Oenothera  biennis;  Linn.    Near  Plymouth. 

Hippuris  vulgaris,  Linn.     Stagnant  pools,  Dartmoor.  [Point. 

Corrigiola  littoralis,  Linn.    Slapton  Sands  and  Start  Point,  Staddon 
Illecebrum  verticil  latum,  Linn.      Boggy  ground  ;  Sbute  Hill,  near 

Axminster,  Dartmoor. 
Sedum  rupestre,   Linn.      Sidbury,  Exeter,   Starcross,   Cbudleigb, 

Torquay,  Totnes. 
Cityledon  umbilicus,  Linn.    Hedges,  rocks,  and  walls — abundant. 
SarAfraga  hypnoides,  Linn.     Dartmoor. 
Eryngium  campestre,  Linn,  Very  rare.   Waste  ground  near  Devil's 

Point,  Stonehouse. 
Petroselinum  sativum,  Hoffm.    Plymbridge,  and  DeadjLake,  near 

Plymouth.     (Introduced  ?). 
Helosciadam  inundatum,  Koch.    In  ditches  and  ponds  ;  Exminster 

Marshes,  Broad  Clyst  Heath,  Bovey  Heathfield. 
Sison  Amonum,  Linn.     Exeter,  Chudleigh,  Dsington,  Ashburton. 
?  Carum  verticillatum,  Koch.    On  a  common  to  the  left  of  the  road 

to  Moreton,  near  the  second  mile-stone.  (Watson's 

Guide). 
,,       Carui,  Linn.    Great  Western  Docks,  Plymouth. 
Pimpinella  magna,  Linn.     Shady  hills  about  Plymouth. 
Bupleurum  aristatum,  Barth.     About  Torquay.      The  only  British 

station,  except  the  Channel  Isles. 
Crithmum  maritimum,  Linn.    Rocky  coast. 
Caucnlis  infesta,  Curt.     Tillage  fields  ;  Sidbury,  Dsington. 
JMyrrhis  odorata,  Scop.    Hilly  pastures  ;  Manaton. 
Physospermum  cornubiense,  D.C.   In  an  oak  coppice  near  Tavistock, 

a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  New  Bridge.  (Rev.  W. 

S.  Hore).  [ton. 

Sunbucus  ebulis,  Linn.    Woodbury  Hill,  St.  Mary  Church,  Staver- 
Rubia  peregrina,  Linn.    Abundant  in  hedges  near  the  sea. 
Inula  Selenium,  Linn.    Moist  pastures  near  Ilsington  ;  Christowe* 
Anthemis  nobilis,  Linn.     Gravelly  and  sandy  places  ;  Exeter,  Mil- 

ber  Down,  Slapton,  Plymouth. 
?  Diotis  ma r it i ma,  Cass.    Coast  of  Devon.  ( Withering). 
Gnaphalium   arvense,    Willd.       Exwick,    Widdecombe,    Dawlish 

Warren. 
Senecio  viscosus  Linn.     Rare  ;  near  Exeter.    (E.  Parfitt). 

,,      sylvaticus,  Linn.    Meadfoot,  near  Torquay. 
Carduus  Marmnus,  Linn.    Seaton,  Countess  Weir,  St.  Mary  Church, 

Chudleigh,  Bovey  Heathfield  (Introduced  ?). 
Onopordon  Acanthium,  Linn.  Meadfoot,  near  Torquay.  (Introdu.  ?) 
Cent  i urea  Calcitrapa,  Linn.    Heath  near  Exmouth. 
Tragopogon  porrifolius,  Linn.    Cliffs  near  Exmouth ;  near  Torquay 

(Introduced  ?). 
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Lactuca  Scariola,  Linn.    Yar.  virosa — about  Plymouth. 
Sonchus  palustris,  Linn.    Side  of  the  Exe,  near  Powderham. 
Lobelia  urens,  Linn.    Shute  Common,  Kilmington  and  Seaton,  near 

Axminster.    The  only  British  station. 
?  Erica  vagans,  Linn.      Heath  between  Axminster  and  Lyme  ; 

Mount  Edgcumbe. 
Pyrola  minor,  Linn.    Ivybridge.  (Rev.  H.  A.  Box,  1858). 
?  Cicendia  filiformis,  Reichb.    Devonshire,  according  to  old  books. 
?  Orobanche  caryophyllacece,   Sm.      On   Galium  mollugo,   Devon. 

(Rev.  G.  B.  Warren). 
,,  elatior,   Sutt.      On    Centaurea   Scabiosa,   Salterton. 

(Fl.  Sid.). 
Yerbascum  Blattaria,  Linn.    Common  on  gravelly  soil. 
Antirrhinum  Orontium,  Linn.     Cawsand.     (Mr.  Briggs.) 
Linaria  repens,  Ait,    Downs  west  of  Christowe,  near  Hennock. 

,,       supina,  Desf.    Catdown  quarries,  Plymouth.  (Introduced). 
Scrophularia  Scorodonia,  Linn.     Near  Kingsbridge. 

,,  vernalis,  Linn.     Ham,  near  Weston  Mills.   (Mr.  T. 

Briggs). 
Sibthorpia  Europosa,   Linn.      Damp  shady  places  ;  Holne  Chase, 

Ivybridge  ;  Cornwood  ;  Shaugh  Bridge  ;  banks  of 

the  Plym. 
Ba7-tsia  viscosa,   Linn.     Between  Starcross  and  Dawlish  ;  Bovey 

Heathfield  ;    Dartmouth  ;    Ivybridge  ;    Shaugh"; 

and  Bovisand. 
Mentha  piperita,  Linn.     Chudleigh  ;  Ashburton  ;  Cockington. 
Scutellaria  minor,  Linn.     Bovey  Heath  ;  Hamilton  Range,  Dart- 
moor. 
Marrubium  vulgare,  Linn  ;  Cliffs  near  Sidmouth  ;  near  Torquay. 
Leonurus   Cardiaca,   Linn.      Naturalized  in  waste  places— rare. 

Dawlish  Warren  ;    Chudleigh  ;    near  Torquay  ; 

Teigngrace  ;  Lustleigh,  &c. 
Teucrium  Scordium,  Linn.     Powderham  Park  ? 
AnagaUis  tenella,  Linn.     Bogs — Dartmoor  ;  Woodbury. 
C'entunculus  minimus,  Linn.     Bovey  Heathfield  ;  Petit  Tor. 
Littorclla  lacustris,  Linn.     Woodbury  Hill  ;    Bovey  Heathfield  ; 

Withecombe  in  the  Moor  ;  Slapton  Sands. 
Suceda  fruticosa,  Forsk.     Budleigh  Salterton.  (R.  Stewart). 
Daphne  mezereon,  Linn.     Kingsteignton. 

Thesium  Unophyllum,  Linn.  Near  Dawlish  in  1829.  (Mr.  Babington). 
Euphorbia  Peplis,  Linn.     Paignton  and  Slapton  Sands. 
Butomus  umbellatus,  Linn.     Marshes  of  the  Exe  and  Clyst. 
Alisma  ranunculoides,  Linn.    Preston,  near  Kingsteignton. 
Hydrocharis  morsus-rano?,    Linn.      Abundant  in  the  ditches  of 

Powderham  and  Exminster  Marshes. 
Malaxis  paludosa,  Sm.     Dartmoor;  near  South  Tawton.    (W.  S. 

Hore). 
Epipactis  palustris,  Sm.    Branscombe  Cliffs  ;  near  Denham  Bridge . 
Listera  cordata,  R.Br.     Trow;  Dunscombe  ;  Sidbury.         [Park. 
Keottia  Xidus-avis,   Linn.      Woodbury  Hill  ;  Haldon  ;  Ugbrooke 
Trichomona  Bulbocodium,    Linn.       Dawlish  Warren. — The  only 

British  station. 
Narcissus  biflorus,  (Curt.)     Naturalized  at  Ilsington,  Manaton  and 

Paignton,  and  Barton  near  Torquay. 
Polygonatum  multiflorum,  All.      Harpford  Wood  ;    near   Clifford 
Bridge  on  the  Teign.  [Ashton. 

Tulipa  sylvestris,  Linn.     Naturalized  near  Sidmouth  Church  ;  near 
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Ornithogalum  pprenaicum,  Linn.    "Woods,  Salterton. 

Svilla  autumnalis,  Linn.    Babbicombe  Downs  ;  rocks  round  Torbay. 
„      verna,  Huds.     Tburlestone  near  Kingsbridge  ;  Babbicombe  1 

Juncus  Castaneus,  Sm.     Bovey  Heatlvtield.     (Mr.  Parker.) 
,,        obtusiflorus,  Ehrh.     St.  Mary  Church,  Forde  Bog 

Scheenus  nigricans,  Linn.     Goodrington  Marsh,  Forde  Bog. 

Scripus  Sa'vii,  Seb  et  Maur.     Starcross,  Dartmoor. 

Kobresia  caricina,  "Willd.     Broadclyst  Heath,  Haldon, — plentiful. 

Carer  axillaris,  Gooden.     Ilsham,  St.  Mary  Church. 
„      elongata,  Linn.    Forde  Bog. 
,,      digitata,  Linn.     Forde  Bog. 
,,      fiUformis,  Linn.     Old  clay  pits  at  Tcignbridge. 

Agrostis  setacea,  Cui't.    Milber  Down,  Holne  Chase,  between  Ivy- 
bridge  and  Shaugh. 

Pulypogon  monspelicnsis,  Desf.     West  on  mouth. 

Vynodon  Dactylon,  Pers.     Sandy  shores,  Devon.     (Babbington.1 

Lcpturus  incurvatus,   Trin.      Near  Topsham  Bridge,    Exmouth, 
Berryhead. 

litomus  Madritensis,  linn.     Old  city  walls,  Exeter?     Exmouth, 
(E.  Parfitt.) 

Cynosurus  echinatus,  Linn.  Under  the  Hoe,  Plymouth. (Indigenoiis  I ) 

Briza  minor,  Linn.     Chagford,  near  Tor  Point,  Catdown  near  Ply- 
mouth. 

Equisctnm  variegatum,  Weber.   Cliffs  from  Salcombe  to  Branscombe, 
and  near  Torquay. 

Potypodium  Phegoptcris,  Linn.     About  the  Tors  of  Dartmoor,  Scq. 
„  Bryopteris,  Linn.     Lane  leading  from  Harford  to  Ivy- 

Lastrea  Oreopteris,  Borg.     Frequent  on  Dartmoor.  [bridge. 

Asplenium  lanceolatum,  Huds.     Hope's  Nose,  Torquay,  Bickleigh 
Vale,  Buckland  Monachorum,  Shaugh  Vale,  Holne 
Bridge,  rocks  by  the  Plym  and  Tamar. 
,,  marinum,  Linn.    Exmouth,  Dawlish  (formerly)   Teign- 

mouth  .'  Babbicombe,  Torquay,  Dartmouth  Castle, 
Salcombe,  Plymouth  Hoe. 

Hymenophylhtm  Tiinbridgensc,    Linn.      In  numerous  localities  on 
Dartmoor  and  its  borders. 


ZOOLOGY. 

MATtnr at.ta . — Including  the  Cctacca,  about  36  Mammals  are  at 
present  foimd  in  South  Devon.  Most  of  them  occur  in  abundance, 
but  the  others  are  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  and  some  arc  nearly 
extinct.  In  former  days  many  more  animals  inhabited  the  district, 
frequenting  the  thick  forest  which  then  covered  Dartmoor  and  the 
surrounding  country.  Amongst  these  were  the  Wolf,  Bear,  Boar, 
Wild  Ox,  Elk,  Wild  Cat,  Marten,  and  Pine  Marten.  Wolves  are 
said  to  have  been  found  on  Dartmoor  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  Wild  Boar  also  appears  to  have  existed  up  to  a 
late  date.  The  Bear,  Wild  Ox,  and  Elk,  must  have  early  became 
extinct.  The  Wild  Cat,  Marten,  and  Pine  Marten,  may  possibly 
still  occur  on  Dartmoor ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  first 
can  now  be  claimed  as  an  inhabitant  of  Devon.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  tho  animals  which  now  exist  in  the  South  of  Devon  :  — ' 

Great  Horse-shoe  Bat,    Pipistrelle  Bat,  Party-coloured  Bat  I 

Lesser  Horse-shoe  Bat,     Long-eared  Bat,  Whiskered  Bat  .' 

Xoctule  Bat,  Barbastelle  Bat,  Shrew, 

r 
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Water  Shrew,  Common  Seal,  Squirrel, 

Hedgehog,  Water  Vole,  Dormouse, 

Mole,  Meadow  Vole,  Hare, 

Badger,  Bank  Yole  ?  Rabbit, 

Weasel,  Shaggy  Vole  ?  Red  Deer, 

Stoat,  Black  Rat,  Dolphin, 

Pole  Cat,  Common  Mouse,  Porpoise, 

Otter,  Meadow  Mouse,  Grampus, 

Fox,  Harvest  Mouse,  Rorqual. 

The  Great  and  Lesser  Horse-shoe  Bats  are  found  in  caverns  in  the 
lime-stone  rocks  around  Torbay.     They  have  also  occurred   in 
similar  situations  at  Plymouth. 
The  Party-coloured  Bat  was  once  taken  at  Plymouth  by  Dr.  Leach. 
The  Whiskered  Bat  was  taken  by  Montagu  in  Devonshire. 
The  Badger  is  abundant  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor.    A  few  are 
found  on  the  Haldon  and  Woodbury  Hills,  near  Poltimore,  &c. 
It  feeds  on  Moles,  which  it  digs  up  Avith  its  powerful  claws. 
The  Polecat  and  Fox  are  both  greatly  reduced  in   numbers  and 

becoming  scarce. 
The  Otter  is  still  rather  numerous  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Exe, 
Teign,  Dart,   &c,  and  their  tributary  streams,  occasionally  de- 
scending to  the  sea. 
The  Seal  is  rarely  seen  on  the  coast. 

The  Bank  Vole,    ArvicoJa  rubidus,    {A.  pretensis,  Bell,)  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hore,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  "  Perambu- 
lation of  Dartmoor." 
The  Shaggy  Vole,  (Arvicola  hirta,  Bellamy,)  is  described  in  the 

"  Natural  History  of  South  Devon." 
The  Black  Rat  still  exists  in  Exeter. 

The  Red  Deer  inhabits  the  North  of  Devon  and  Somerset,  and  a 
straggler  occasionally  finds  his  way  into  the  present  district.     A 
Stag  was  killed  close' to  Exeter,  In  October,  1863. 
A  Dolphin  occurred  at  Plymouth,  in  February,  1845. 
The  Porpoise  is  numerous  off  the  coast  in  stormy  weather,  occa- 
sionally ascending  the  estuaries  of  the  larger  rivers, 
A  young  Grampus,   29^  inches  in  length,  was   driven  ashore  at 
Exmouth,  in  June,  1844.    A  full  grown  one  had  been  seen  for 
several  days  previously  in  Torbay. 
A  young  Rorqual,  (P.  hoops,)  measuring  5  feet  7^  inches  in  length, 
was  captured  in  a  herring-net,  in  Torbay,  in  October,  1846. 

Besides  the  above  species  of  Cetacea,  the  Bottled-nosed  Dolphin, 
the  Round-headed  Porpoise  and  the  Large-headed  Porpoise  have 
occurred  on  the  coast  of  South  Devon,  but  we  have  not  seen  any 
record  of  their  appearance  in  recent  years. 

Birds. — The  Avi-fauna  of  the  South  of  Devon  has  always  been 
extraordinarily  rich  when  compared  with  that  of  other  parts  of 
England,  the  geographical  position  of  the  district  combined  with 
its  varied  surface  adapting  it  to  the  habits  of  all  orders  of  birds. 
In  Bellamy's  "Natural  History  of  South  Devon,"  published  in 
1839,  247  species  of  Birds  are  "enumerated  ;  and  although  a  great 
many  of  these  species  have  not  occurred  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
yet  we  have  found  records  of  245  species  having  been  observed 
during  that  period  in  the  Southern  Division  of  the  county.  Several 
of  our  former  native  birds  have  been  completely  exterminated ; 
such  are  the  White-tailed  Eagle,  Chough,  Great  Bustard  and  Crane. 
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In  the  "Report  of  the  Flymouth  Institution,"  for  1862-63,  is  an 
excellent  Catalogue  of  Devonshire  Birds,  by  J.  Brooking  Howe,  Esq. 
The  same  publication  contains  Lists  of  the  Mammals  and  Reptiles 
by  the  same  author. 


Our  Resident  Natives,  or  those  species  which  breed  in  the 
District  and  are  to  be  met  with  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  are  67  in 
number,  and  are  as  follows  : — 


reregrine  Falcon, 
Kestril, 

Sparrow  Hawk, 
Common  Buzzard. 
Hen  Harrier, 
Tawny  Owl, 
Barn  Owl, 
Kingfisher, 
Common  Creeper, 
Nuthatch, 
Common  Wren, 
Golden-crest, 
Stone-chat, 
Robin, 

Hedge  Sparrow, 
Great  Tit, 
Blue  Tit, 
Cole  Tit, 
Marsh  Tit, 
Long-tailed  Tit, 
Pied  Wagtail, 
Meadow  Tipit, 
Shore  Pipit, 


Missel  Thrush, 
Blackbird, 
Ring  Ouzel, 
Song  Thrush, 
Common  Dipper, 

Jay, 

Common  Crow, 
Rook, 
Jackdaw, 
Magpie, 
Starling, 
Chaffinch, 
Goldfinch, 
Greenfinch, 
Linnet, 

House  Sparrow, 
Yellow  Hammer, 
Cirl  Bunting, 
Black-headed    Bunt- 
ing, 
Common  Bunting, 
Sky  Lark, 
Wood  Lark, 


Bullfinch, 

Great  Spotted  Wood- 
pecker, 
Lesser  Spotted  ditto, 
Green  Woodpecker, 
Ring  Dove, 
Partridge, 
Black  Grouse, 
Golden  Plover, 
Ringed  Plover, 
Lapwing, 
Common  Heron, 
Curlew, 
Dunlin, 
Moorhen, 
Coot, 

Little  Grebe, 
Common  Guillemot, 
Herring  Gull, 
Common  Gull, 
Razor-bill, 
Cormorant, 
Shag. 


The  Peregrine  Falcon  and  nen  Harrier  are  by  no  means  common, 
but  are  occasionally  seen  and  are  believed  to  breed  on  Dartmoor, 
and  the  latter  on  the  cliffs  along  the  coast. 

The  Ring  Ouzel  is  not  uncommon  about  the  Tors  of  Dartmoor. 

The  Common  Dipper,  or  Water  Ouzel  frequents  the  rocky  streams 
around  Dartmoor. 

The  Starling  remains  all  the  year  round,  and  breeds  in  the  roofs  of 
houses  and  in  the  sea-cliffs,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district ; 
but,  until  recently  was  only  a  winter  visitor  in  the  western 
portion. 

The  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  is  not  at  all  rare  in  woods  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Haldons,  at  Bovey,  and  near  Slapton  Lea. 

The  Black  Grouse  still  exists  in  small  numbers  on  Dartmoor  and  on 
the  high  ground  in  the  east  of  the  district. 

The  Golden  Plover,  Lapwing,  Curlew,  and  Dunlin,  breed  on  Dart- 
moor. 

The  Common  Heron  breeds  in  Heronries  at  Shute  Park,  near  Ax- 
minster  ;  at  Powderham,  on  the  Exe  ;  at  Sharpham  and  Bellaver, 
on  the  Dart ;  and  at  Warleigh,  on  the  Tamar. 

The  Guillemot,  Herring  Gull,  Common  Gull,  Cormorant,  Shag,  and 
Razor-bill  breed  on  the  cliffs  of  the  sea-coast. 

The  Pheasant  is  numerous  where  preserved ;  but  being  an  intro- 
duced species,  we  have  not  included  it  in  the  above  list. 
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The  Migrant  Natives,  or  those  birds  which  breed  in  the  district 
but  leave  us  in  autumn  comprise  26  species : — 
Night  Hawk,  "Whinchat,  Red-backed  Shrike, 

Swift,  "Wheatear,  Spotted  Flycatcher, 

Swallow,  Willow  Wren,  Cuckoo, 

House  Martin,  Chiff  Chaff,  Turtle  Dove, 

Sand  Martin,  Wood  Wren,  Whimbril, 

Sedge  Warbler,  Grasshopper  Warbler    Common  Sandpiper, 

Black-cap,  Redstart,  Land  Rail, 

Garden  Warbler,  Yellow  Wagtail,  Puffin. 

CommonWhitethroat    Tree  Pipit, 

The  Puffin  is  sometimes  seen  in  winter  on  the  coast.  It  breeds 
on  Lundy  Island,  in  North  Devon,  and  a  few  probably  on  some  of 
the  sea-cliffs  of  South  Devon. 

The  Regular  Winter  Visitors,  or  those  species  which  arrive  hi 

Autumn  and  remain  with  us  through  the  winter,  but  leave  us  in 
the  spring,  number  19  species  : — 

Black  Redstart,              Jack  Snipe,  Golden-eye, 

Grey  Wagtail,                Woodcock,  Red-breasted  Mer- 

Fieldfare,                        Water  Rail,  ganser, 

Redwing,                        Widgeon,  Red-throated  Diver, 

Brambling,                      Wild  Duck,  Black-headed  Gull, 

Sanderling,                     Teal,  Kittiwake. 
Common  Snipe,              Scaup, 

The  Black  Redstart  occurs  in  small  numbers  almost  every  year 
between  September  and  March,  along  the  coast  from  Plymouth 
to  Teignmouth. 

The  Grey  Wagtail  sometimes,  but  rarely,  remains  during  the  sum- 
mer and  breeds. 

The  Brambling  is  not  uncommon  in  whiter  and  has  been  known  to 
breed  at  Topsham. 

A  few  of  the  Common  Snipe  breed  on  Dartmoor,  but  by  far  the 
largest  number  leave  us  at  the  end  of  February. 

The  Woodcock  has  been  known  to  breed  in  a  few  instances  in  this 
district.  In  April,  1853,  a  nest  with  four  eggs  was  found  in  the 
parish  of  Whitstone  :  the  young  were  hatched  on  the  23rd  April. 

The  Water  Rail  breeds  in  some  localities,  but  is  much  more  fre- 
quently met  with  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Some  Wild  Ducks  breed  in  the  district. 

The  Black-headed  Gull  leaves  us  only  during  the  breeding  season. 

A  few  (9)  species  visit  us  in  spring  and  autumn  only,  remaining 
but  a  short  time,  and  may  be  denominated  Passing  Visitors  : — 

Siskin,  Bar-tailed  Godwit,        Curlew  Sandpiper, 

Turnstone,  Common  Redshank,      Common  Tern, 

Oyster  Catcher,  Knot,  Arctic  Tern, 

Amongst  our  Occasional  Visitors  are  some  of  the  rarest  British 
birds.     Many  of  the  following  124  species  were  formerly  of  much 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
Osprey.     Up  to  the  year  1847,  this  fine  bird  was  not  uncommon 
in  the  estuaries  of  rivers  in  winter.    It  has  not  occurred 
for  many  years. 
Honey  Buzzard.    A  specimen  is  said  to  have  been  trapped  on  Dart- 
moor, about  1848. 
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Merlin.    Has  occurred,  but  rarely,  in  winter.    Has  bred  in  Honn- 

ter  Vale,  near  Manaton. 
Hobby.    Has  been  found  breeding  in  woods  near  Warleigh.    It  is 

generally  seen  in  summer,  but  the  last  recorded  instance  of 

its   occurrence  was  in  the  middle  of   October,   18G3,   on 

Mount  Batten,  near  Plymouth. 
Red-footed  Falcon.    A  female  specimen  occurred  at  Kingsbridge 

many  years  ago. 
Kite.     A  fine  bid  male,  shot  whilst  feeding  on  a  dead  sheep,  near 

Aveton  Gifford,  October,  1862.     (J.  B.  Kowe.) 
Montagu's  Harrier.    At  King'sbridge,   September,   1846,    and  14th 

May,  1847  ;  Plympton,  May,  1861. 
Moor  Buzzard.    Many  specimens  occurred  about  twenty  years  ago ; 

not  since  met  with. 
Snowy  Owl.    A  fine  specimen  killed  at  Exniouth  is  in  the  Museum 

of  the  late  F.  W.  L.  Ross,  Esq.,  of  Topsham. 
Long-eared  Owl.  Occasionally  met  with,  &  has  been  known  to  breed. 
Short-eared  Owl.     Rather  more  frequent  in  its  occurrence  than  the 
Bee  Eater.     A  male,  at  Kingsbridge,  22nd  May,  1858.  "last. 

Hoopoe.     Six   specimens   occurred  at   Kingsbridge,   between  the 

years  1840-47  ;  two  occurred  at  Torquay,   in  April,   1851, 

and  one  near  Bicton,  in  the  same  year.    It  has  once  bred 

in  Devon, 
Blue-throated  "Warbler.     One  specimen  was  shot  near  "Whimple  in 

September,  1852,  by  "Wentworth  Buller,  Esq. 
Alpine  Accentor.     A  pair  were  shot  on  the  cliffs  at  Plymouth,  10th 

January,  1859;   another  occurred   at  Teignmouth  with  a 

Black  Redstart,  the  two  birds  frequenting  the  same  loca- 

ties. 
Dartford  Warbler.     Sometimes  found  in  furze  brakes  on  Dartmoor. 
Rufous  Sedge  "Warbler  (Aedon  galactotes) .   A  specimen  (the  second 

recorded  in  Britain)   was   obtained  near  the  Start  Point, 

September  25th,  1859. 
Reed  Warbler.     Rare  in  Devonshire  ;  summer. 
Lesser  White-throat.     Equally  rare  with  the  last ;  summer. 
Nightingale.     This  bird  finds'  its  western  limits  in  the  eastern  part 

of  Devon,   but  has  occurred  several  times  near  Exeter, 

South  Bovey,  and  Kingsbridge,  in  summer. 
Richard's  Pipit.    Has  been  obtained  several  times  at  Plymouth. 
Golden  Oriole.     Has  occurred  once  or  twice. 
Pied  Fly-catcher.    Has  occurred  twice  at  Plymouth. 
Waxwing.     A  specimen  was  obtained  in  the  parish  of  Blackawton, 

near  Kingsbridge,  in  January,  1850,  at  the  same  time  that 

numerous   other   specimens   occurred  in  various  parts  of 

England. 
Great  Grey  Shrike.     Several  specimens  have  been  obtained  near 

Exeter. 
Woodchat.     A  young  bird  was  shot  at  Kingsbridge,  in  1852. 
Raven.     Has  been  all  but  exterminated.    It  is  now  only  occasionally 

observed. 
Hooded  Crow.     A  rare  winter  visitor. 
Rose-coloured  Pastor.     Occurred  at  Kingsbridge  between,  1840  aud 

1847  ;  at  Berry  Head,  June,  1845 ;  a  female,  full  of  eggs, 

at  Berry  Head,  12th  June,   1851 ;   a  male,  at   Chudleigh, 

18th  June,  1851  ;  and  one  at  Alphington,  July,  1852. 
Tree  Sparrow.     Two  specimens  occurred  near  Plymouth,  in  March » 

1847,  and  one  near  Bicton,  30th  December,  1862, 
P  3 
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Hawfinch.  One  was  obtained  at  Topsham,  3rd  December,  1854  ; 
two  near  Exeter,  in  January,  1855  ;  another  in  1858  ;  and 
the  last  near  Topsham,  in  November,  1861. 

Common  Crossbill.     Occurs  occ«sionally. 

American  White-winged  Crossbill.  One  picked  up  dead  on  the  sea 
beach  near  Exmouth,  in  September,  1845. 

Lesser  Red  Poll.  Numerous  near  Exeter,  from  September  to  De- 
cember, 1854,  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  the  birch. 

Snow  Bunting.     Sometimes  occurs  on  Dartmoor  in  winter. 

Shore  Lark.  A  nest  of  this  species,  containing  four  ep^,  was 
found  by  Went  worth  Buller,  Esq.,  on  the  12th  July,  1851, 
amongst  some  bent  grass,  close  to  the  sea,  at  Exmouth. 
The  hen  bird  was  captured  on  the  nest. 

Calandra  Lark.  This  Lark  is  common  in  the  South  of  Europe  ;  but 
the  only  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  the  British  Isles  was 
near  Devonport,  in  August,  1863. 

Short-toed  Lark  Has  occurred  on  several  occasions  on  the  Slapton 
sonde  in  Start  Bay. 

Wryneck.     Decidely  rare  "in  Devonshire. 

Rock  Dove.  Occurs  occasionally  on  the  cliffs  along  the  South-west 
coast. 

Pallas'  Sand  Grouse.  A  flock  of  thirteen  were  seen  on  the  Slapton 
Sands  in  June,  1863,  and  two  were  shot. 

The  Ptarmigan  and  Red  Grouse.  Have  been  met  with  on  Dartmoor. 

Red-legged  Partridge.  A  specimen  was  killed  near  Newton  St. 
"  Cyres  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Quaii.  Two  weie  shot  at  Cheriton  Fitzpaine,  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, 1854,  and  one  at  Dawlish,  in  January,  1857.  A  pah- 
are  said  to  have  bred  on  Stoke  Hill,  near  Exeter,  five  or  six 
years  ago.  A  specimen  was  seen  near  Topsham  in  Jan.  1864. 

Little  Bustard.     Two  specimens  at  Kingsbridge,  between  1840  &  47. 

Great  Plover  or  Thick-knee.  Occurred  near  Plymouth,  at  the  end 
of  November,  1855. 

Collared  Pratincole.  Two  were  observed  by  Wentworth  Buller,  Esq., 
on  Dawlish  Warren,  on  the  7th  September,  1851.  They 
appeared  very  tame. 

The  Grey  Plover  and  Dotterel.  Are  rare  in  Devonshire.  Bellamy 
supposed  them  to  breed  on  Dartmoor. 

Kentish  Plover.  One  specimen  was  killed  on  Plymouth  Break- 
water, 7th  May,  1861. 

Purple  Heion.     Occurred  near  Plymouth,  in  October,  1857. 

Little  "White  Heron.  A  specimen  was  obtained  somewhere  in  South 
Devon,  in  April,  1851.— (Zoologist,  p.  3116.) 

Night  Heron.  Occurred  at  Kingsbridge,  between  1840  and  47.  No 
less  than  8  specimens  were  shot  near  Holbeton,  Erme 
Bridge,  in  May  and  June,  1849. 

Squacco  Heron.     Has  been  obtained  once  or  twice  from  the  Tamar. 

Bittern.  Has  very  frequently  occurred  in  cold  winters  in  Devon. 
It  was  most  numerous  hi  1855  and  1856. 

Little  Bittern.     Two  specimens  were  killed  near  Erme  Bridge. 

White  Stork.  One  specimen  was  shot  at  Clyst  St.  George,  near 
Exeter,  in  January,  1856. 

Black  Stork.  One  said  to  have  been  seen  on  the  Exe  near  Topsham, 
in  Febrnary,  1855. 

Spoonbill.  Two  immature  specimens  were  killed  at  Exmouth,  in 
December,  1853.  One  was  killed  on  the  St.  Germain  river 
near  Plymouth,  in  December,  1858.    It  occurred  on  several 
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occasions  previous  to    these    instances,    at  Kingsbridge, 

Exmouth,  &c. 
Great  Snipe.    One  near  Plymouth,  Oct.  1856  ;  another  Nov.,  1858. 
Brown  Snipe.     One  at  Kingsbridge,  September,  1857. 
Black-tailed  Godwit.    A  female  killed  on  the  Exe  near  Topsham,  on 

1st  September,  1851. 
Spotted  Redshank.    Several  specimens  were  shot  on  the  Exe  below 

Topsham,  in  September,  1851. 
Greenshank.     Several  specimens  were  shot  on  the  Exe,  in  Aug  1851. 
Green  Sandpiper.    A  specimen  shot  on  the  Exe  near  Topsham, 

Nov.  2nd,  1863.     Several  others  have  occurred. 
Avocet.     One  was  obtained  at  Kingsbridge,  between  1840  and  47  ; 

and  one  was  shot  on  the  Exe,  on  6th  September,  1855. 
Ruff.     Several  specimens  were  killed  on  the  Exe,  in  the  Autumn  of 

1847  or  48. 
Buff-breasted  Sandpiper.    One  occurred  at  Kingsbridge,  September, 

1857  ;  another  was  shot  on  the  Exe,  in  August,  1851. 
Purple  Sandpiper.     Has  occurred  several  times  on  the  Exe,  and 

near  Plymouth,  in  winter. 
Little  Sandpiper.     Occasionally  met  with. — (J.  B.  Rowe.) 
Grey  Phalarope.    A  few  may  be  seen  every  autumn  during  the 

equinoctial  gales,  in  Plymouth  Sound.    In  the  winter  of 

1845-46,  an  extraordinary  flight  visited  South  Devon,  and 

great  numbeis  were  killed.    It  has  frequently  occurred 

near  Exeter. 
Red-necked  Phalarope.    Only  one  instance  of  the  occurrence  of 

this  species  is  recorded,  namely,  at  Plymouth. 
Spotted  Crake.     Occurred  near  Plymouth,  at  the  end  of  November, 

1855  ;  near  Exeter,  in  September,  1855  ;  and  near  Tavistock, 

in  October,  1863. 
Grey-leg  Goose.    One  on  the  Tamar,  November,  1858. 
"White-fronted  Goose.    Numerous  in  the  severe  weather  in  the  win- 
ter of  1854-55. 
Brent  Goose.    A  large  flock  on  the  Exe,  below  Topsham,  in  Feby., 

1855.    Generally  visits  us  in  severe  winters. 
Bemicl^  Goose.    Has  occurred  ac  Slapton  Lea. 
Egyptian  Goose.     Occurred  on  the  Exe,  in  1849-50,  and  Feb.,  1855. 
Black  Swan.    A  specimen  of  this  Australian  species  was  shot  at 

Exmouth,  in  October,  1855. 
Shelldrake.    Occurs  occasionally  in  winter,  but  is  rare. 
Shoveller.     Has  been  killed  on  Clapton  Lea  and  the  Tamar. 
Gad  wall.     At  Plymouth,  in  the  cold  weather  of  1855. 
Pintail.     Occurs  occasionally  in  autumn  and  winter. 
Garganey.     A  pair  were  shot  near  Topsham,  12th  March,  1850. 
Pochard.     Not  uncommon  in  severe  winters. 

Long-tailed  Duck.  An  immature  bird  was  shot  on  the  Exe,  Oct.  1851. 
Harlequin  Duck.    A  flock  was  seen  in  Torbay,  in  the  winter  of 

1846-47.     Several  immature  specimens  have  been  obtained 

on  the  Exe. 
Tufted  Duck.    Occurs  occasionally  in  severe  winters. 
Scoter.    A  specimen  was  shot  off  Dawlish,  in  October,  1854. 
Goosander.     Not  uncommon  in  severe  winters. 
Smew.    Has  occurred  a  few  times  on  the  Exe.    One  was  killed  at 

Plymouth,  in  the  cold  weather  of  1855. 
Great  Northern  Diver.    Numbers  were  seen  in  the  Kingsbridge 

estuary,  in  November  and  December,  1850.    It  has  occurred 

on  the  Exe,  but  not  of  late  years. 
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Black-throated  Diver.    Has  occurred  a  few  times. 

Great-crested  Grebe.  A  fine  male  was  killed  on  the  Exe,  in  Feby., 
1855.  Several  small  parties  or  flocks  were  seen  in  the  sea 
at  Torquay,  and  off  the  coast  at  Teignmouth,  even  in  rough 
weather,  in  March  and  April,  1859. 

Red-necked  Grebe.  Has  occurred  at  Plymouth.  Two  specimens 
were  seen,  and  one  shot,  near  Topsham,  in  December,  1852. 

Sclavonian  Grebe.  A  specimen  was  shot,  and  another  seen,  at 
Slapton  Lea,  in  January,  1856. 

Eared  Grebe.     A  specimen  was  shot  on  the  Exe,  in  December,  1863. 

Ringed  Guillemot.  Occurred  at  Torquay,  in  1851,  and  Slapton  in 
1852. 

Black  Guillemot.     At  Plymouth,  beginning  of  1863. 

Little  Auk.     Occurred  a{  Plymouth,  in  Dec,   1856,  and  Oct.,  1863. 

Fulniar.    One  shot  in  Bigbury  Bay  a  few  years  since.— (J.  B.  Rowc.) 

Storm  Petrel.    Is  sometimes  "seen  on  the  coast  in  stormy  weather. 

Fork -tailed  Petrel.  One  was  picked  up  dead  on  Tor  Abbey  sands, 
near  Torquay,  in  December,  1849.  One  occurred  "at  Ply- 
mouth, in  December,  1856. 

Cinereous  and  Manx  Shearwaters.     Occasionally  met  with. 

Sabine's  Gull.     Has  occurred  on  the  South  coast  of  Devon. 

Little  Gull.  Obtained  at  Plymouth,  in  January,  1859,  and  5th 
February,  1862.  One  was  shot  below  Topsham  on  the  Exe, 
28th  December,  1855. 

Giant  Black-headed  or  Caspian  Gull,  Larus  ichthyaetus,  Pallas. 
The  only  recorded  British  specimen  was  shot  near  Exmouth, 
at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  1859.  It  is  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  late  "W.  F.  L.  Ross,  Esq.,  at 
Topsham. 

Masked  Gull.     On  the  Dart,  in  December,  1849. 

Iceland  Gull.  Occurred  at  Plymouth,  30th  January,  1855 ;  27th 
November,  1861  ;  21st  April,  1862  ;  and  lastly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1863.     One  occurred  at  Torquay,  in  1851. 

Ivory  Gull.     One  was  shot  at  Torquay,  18th  February,  1853. 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  Occasionally  seen  on  the  coast  after 
storms. 

Great  Black-backed  Gull.  Sometimes  numerous  on  the  coast  after 
storms,  and  occasionally  ascends  the  estuaries  of  our  rivers. 

Glaucous  Gull.  Has  occurred"  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  in  1847-48 ; 
and  at  Kingsbridge  and  Plymouth  Sound.  At  the  latter 
place  it  is  not  uncommon  in  "winter. 

Common  Skua.  Has  been  found  dead  12  or  14  miles  from  the  coast. 
A  specimen  was  shot  on  the  Exe  below  Topsham,  29th  De- 
cember, 1855. 

Pomarine  Skua.     One  was  killed  on  the  Exe,  in  the  winter  of  1848-9. 

Richardson's  Skua.  One  was  picked  up  dead  in  a  field  near  Kings- 
bridge,  29th  May,  1860.  It  also  occurred  there  between 
1840-47. 

Buffon's  Skua.  A  specimen  was  shot  in  company  with  another, 
in  the  Kingsbridge  estuary,  6th  June,  I860*. 

Caspian  Tern.  Has  been  obtained  on  the  Exe.  An  immature 
specimen  occurred  at  Teignmouth,  in  October,  1861. 

Sandwich  Tern.  Several  were  shot  on  the  Exe,  in  May,  1853 ;  in 
the  autumn  of  1854  ;  and  in  June  and  August,  1855. 

Lesser  Tern.  Immature  specimens  are  sometimes  numerous  on  the 
Exe,  in  September  and  October.  Adults  also  occur  in  the 
summer. 
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Black  Tern.  Occurred  at  Kingsbridge,  between  1840-47.  One  was 
shot  on  the  Exe,  in  the  winter  of  1848 ;  and  another  on 
26th  April,  1852.  The  last  was  a  male  in  perfect  summer 
plumage. 

Gannet.    Immature  birds  arc  sometimes  seen  on  the  coast  in  winter. 

Reptiles. — Nearly  all  the  British  Reptiles  occur  in  this  district. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  our  species : — 

Sand  Lizard  Viper  Crested  Newt 
Viviparous  Lizard  Common  Frog  Smooth  Newt 
Blind  Worm  Common  Toad  Palmated  Smooth- 
Common  Snake  Natter-jack  Toad  Newt. 

Most  of  the  above  are  commonly  met  with.  Turton  and  Kingston 
mention  the  Edible  Frog  as  being  found  in  Devon  ;  but  we  think  it 
a  doubtful  inhabitant.  A  Hatck' s-bill  Turtle  is  said  to  have  been 
captured  off  Exmouth  about  ten  years  since  ;  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  meet  with  anv  record  of  the  circumstance. 


Fishes. — About  175  species  of  Fishes  have  been  met  with  off  the 
coast  of  South  Devon,  and  in  its  rivers  and  streams.  Some  of  the 
Marine  species,  as  far  as  regards  Great  Britain,  are  only  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  peninsular  position  of  these 
two  counties  being  peculiarly  favourable  for  increasing  their  Fauna 
by  the  addition  of  casual  visitors  from  more  Southern  latitudes. 

The  Fresh  "Water  Fishes  are  not  very  numerous.  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

Perch  Dace  Parr 

Miller's  Thumb  Chub  Grayling .' 

Three-spined  Stickleback  Minnow  Sharp-nosed  Eel 

Gudgeon  Loach  Broad-nosed  Eel 

Bream  Pike  River  Lamprey 

Roach  Trout 

The  Common  Carp,   Gold-fish,  and  Tench,  have  been  introduced 
into  fish-ponds. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  more  commonly  met  with 
Marine  Fishes : — 


Bass 

Smooth  Serranus 
Great  Weaver 
Red  Gurnard 
Tub 
Piper 

Grey  Gurnard 
Sea  Scorpion 
15-spined  Stickleback 
Becker  or  "Pandora" 
Common  Sea  Bream 
Black  Sea  Bream 
Mackerel 

Scad  or  Horse  Mac- 
Dory  [kerel 
Grey  Mullet 
Thick-lipped  Mullet 


Sand  Smelt  [ny 

Gattoruginous  Blen- 
Montagu's  Blenny 
Shanny  [eyes' ' 

Butterfish  or  "  Nine- 
Rock-fish 
Spotted  Goby 
Fishing  Frog 
Common  Wrasse 
Blue-striped  Wrasse 
Red  Wrasse 
Cork-wing 
Garfish 
Skipper 
Salmon 
Grey  Trout 
Salmon  Trout 


Pilchard 

Herring 

Sprat 

Whitebait  ? 

Waite  Shad 

Allice  Shad 

Anchovy 

Cod 

Haddock 

Bib 

Power  Cod 

Whiting 

Coal-fish 

Pollack 

Hake 

Ling 

3-bearded  Rockling 
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Mackerel  Midge 

Great  Forked-beard 

Plaice 

Flounder 

Dab 

Holibut 

Turbot 

Brill  or  Kite 

Whiff 

Scald-fish 

Sole 

Comish  Sucker 


Bimaculated  Sucker 
Montagu's  Sucker 
Conger 
Sand  Eel 
Sand  Launce 
Great  Pipe-fish 
Lesser  Pipe-fish 
Painted  Pipe-fish 
"Worm  Pipe-fish 
Common  Sturgeon 
Large-spotted  Dog- 
fish 


Small-spotted  ditto 

Blue  Shark 

Porbeagle 

Tope 

Smooth  Hound 

Picked  Dog 

Skate 

Long-nosed  Skate 

Sharp-nosed  Ray 

Spotted  Ray 

Sandy  Ray 

Thornback 


The  following  species  are  more  or  less  rare  on  this  coast,  and 
some  of  them  have  not  been  observed  for  many  years  : — 


Dusky  Serranus . .  Pamell. 

Stone-bass  or  Wreck-fish.  Oc- 
casionally numerous. 

Lesser  Weaver . .  Pamell. 

Surmullet.    Not  common. 

Plain  Red  Mullet. . .  Parnell. 

Streaked  Gurnard.  (Devon)  Mon- 

Shining  Gurnard... Pamell.  [tagu 

Mailed  Gurnard.  Near  the  Ed- 
dystone...  Moore. 

Father  Lasher.     Torbay. 

Armed  Bull-head . .  Parnell. 

Half-arm'd  Stickleback.  .Parnell 

Smooth-tailed  ditto . .  Pamell. 

4-spined  Stickleback.  Teign- 
mouth  .  John  Walcott. 

10-spined  Stickleback.. Parnell. 

Maigre. .  Parnell. 

Bearded  Umbrina.  Occurred  in 
the  Exe,  in  1827. 

Gilt -head.  Occurred  at  Torcross, 
in  1802. 

Spanish  Sea  Bream... Parnell. 

Ray's  Sea  Br  earn...  Pamell. 

Spanish  Mackerel... Parnell. 

Bonito...  Parnell. 

Sword-fish.  One  stranded  on  a 
mudbank  in  the  Exe,  7th  July, 
1858 ;  one  entangled  in  Pil- 
chard drift  nets  off  Plvmouth, 
17th  September,  1863.* 

Pilot-fish.  Occurred  at  Dart- 
mouth, 1818. 

Black-fish . .  Pamell. 

Boar-fish.     Very  rare. 

Opah  or  King-fish.  Brixham,i824 

Silvery  Hair-tail.  A  specimen 
2ft.  I  Oin.  long,  taken  alive  off 
the  Bolt-tail,  near  Start  Point, 
August  6th,  1852. 


Scabbard-fish.  AtDawlish,  1787, 
and  two  since  then,  Salcombe, 
1808;  SlaptonBay,  1810. 

Red-band  Fish.  On  14th  Feby., 
1839,  many  specimens  were 
washed  ashore  on  our  coast. 
Has  often  occurred  since. 

Ocellated  Blenny,  (Dev.) . .  Mont. 

Viviparous  Blennv.  Not  uncom- 
mon. [1809. 

Gemmous  Dragonet.    Salcombe, 

Ballan  Wrasse.   Not  uncommon. 

Green-streaked  Wrasse.  Torbav, 
July,  1863. 

Scale-rayed  Wrasse . .  Parnell. 

Rainbow  Wrasse . .  Parnell. 

Trumpet-fish .  Yery  rare . .  Parn. 

Greater  Flying-fish.  Plymouth 
Sound. 

Argentine.  One  stranded  at  F.x  - 
mouth..  Yarr  el. 

5-bearded  Rockling. 

Silvery  Gade.  Thrown  up  on 
the  coast  in  1808. 

Lesser  Forked-beard.     Parnell. 

Lemon  Dab  or  Mary  Sole . .  Parn. 

Midler's  Top-knot."  One  speci- 
men taken  in  the  river  Clyst, 
21st  Mav,  1855. 

Block's  Top-knot.  Not  uncom- 
mon.  Bellamy. 

Yariegated  Sole'.     Plymouth. 

Solenette.     Brixham . .  Parnell. 

Lump  Sucker.  Not  uncommon 
in  deep  water. 

Unctuous  Sucker... Parnell. 

Common  Remora.    Rare. 

Murcena .     Parnell. 

Anglesey  Morris.    Very  rare. 

Beardless  Ophidiiuu.  .Montagu. 
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short -nosed  Hippocampus.  Rare 

Pennant's  Globe-fish..  Paruell. 

Short  Sun-fish.  One  was  taken 
in  a  Mackerel  seine  off  Hope's 
Note,  near  Torquay,  1  5th  June, 
1858 ;  another  occurred  off 
Berry  Head,  14th  Aug.,  1858. 

Oblong-  Sun-fish . .  Parnell. 

White  Shark.    Rare. 

Basking  Shark.    Rare. 

Fox  Shark.  One  measuring  13 
feet  in  length  was  taken  at 


Budleigh  Salterton,  17th  Aug., 
1853;  another  at  Dawlish,  in 
September,  1863. 

Spinous  Shark.    Very  rare. 

Angel-fish.    Rare. 

Torpedo.     Rare. 

Small-eyed  Ray.. ..Montagu. 

Shagreen  Ray . .  Parnell. 

Sting  Ray... Bellamy. 

Lamprey.     Not  common. 

Sand  Pride . .  Parnell. 

Lancelet...  Parnell. 


Note. — Many  of  the  above  species  are  mentioned  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Parnell,  who  about  twenty  years  ago  spent  some  time  at 
Brixham,  investigating  the  Ichthyology  of  the  Devonshire  Coast. 


Henry  Besley,  Printer,  South-street,  Exeter. 


Besley^s  Hand  Book  Advertiser. 


TOURISTS    AND   TRAVELLERS, 

VISITORS     TO    THE    SEA-SIDE, 

And  others  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  Sun,  and   heated 
particles  of  Dust,  will  find 

ROWLANDS'  KALYDOR 

A  most  refreshing  preparation  for  the  Complexion,  dispelling  the  cloud  of 
languor  and  relaxation,  allaying  all  heat  and  irritability,  and  immediately 
affording  the  pleasing  sensation  attending  restored  elasticity  and  healthful 
state  of  the  skin. 

Freckles,  Tan,  Spots,  Pimples,  flushes,  and  discoloration,  fly  before  its  appli- 
cation, and  give  place  to  a  healthy  clearness,  with  the  glow  of  beauty  and  of 
bloom.  In  cases  of  sunburn,  or  stings  of  insects,  its  virtues  have  long  been 
acknowledged.  Price  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  6c/.  per  Bottle. 


ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR  GIL, 

This  elegant  and  fragrant  Oil  is  universally  in  high  repute  for  its  unprece- 
dented success  in  promoting  the  Growth,  Restoring,  Improving,  andBeautifying 
the  Human  Hair.  It  prevents  Hair  from  falling  off  or  turning  grey,  strengthens 
weak  hair,  cleanses  it  from  Scurf  and  Dandriff,  and  makes  it  beautifully  soft, 
pliable,  and  glossy.  For  Children  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming  the 
basis  of  a  beautiful  head  of  hair. 

Price  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d.  (equal  to  four  small  J,  and  21s.  per  Bottle. 


WHITE    AND    SOUND    TEETH 

Are  indispensable  to  PERSONAL  ATTRACTION,  and  to  health  and  longevity 
by  the  proper  mastication  of  food 

ROWLANDS'    ODONTO, 

OR    PEARL    DENTIFRICE, 

A  White  Powder  compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most  fragrant  exotics.    It 
bestows  on  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like  Whiteness,  frees  them  from  Tartar,  and 
imparts  to  the  Gums  a  healthy  firmness,  and  to  the  breath  a  pleasing  fragrancs. 
Price  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 

***ASK    FOR    "  ROWLANDS"     ARTICLES. 

A  (66) 


Besley's  Hand  Book  Advertiser, 


UNION  HOTEL, 
CHAPEL  STREET,  PENZANCE, 

CORNWALL. 


WILLIAM    LONGHURST, 

(Late  of  the  Royal  Clarence  Hotel  Bridgewater.) 

Begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  he  has 
succeeded  Mr.  Ball,  at  the  Union  Hotel,  Penzance,  where  he 
hopes  to  receive  a  continuance  of  their  patronage. 

To  TOURISTS,  PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  and  INVALIDS, 

this  Hotel  presents  peculiar  advantages,  being  very  eligibly 
situated ;  and  the  apartments  command  lovely  views  of  St 
Michael's  Mount,  Mount's  Bay,  and  the  surrounding  roman- 
tic and  picturesque  scenery. 

In  addition  to  its  peculiarly  mild  and  salubrious   climate, 
Penzance  affords  the  best  facilities  for  visiting  the  LAND'S 
END,  the  LOGAN  STONE,  and  the  variety  of  objects  o 
interest  in  the  vicinity. 

Post   Horses  and  Flys  at  the  shortest  notice. 

Omnibuses  to  and  from  every  Train. 


Besley's  Hand  Book  Advertiser, 


SEA-SIDE,  PENZANCE. 


QUEEN'S  HOTEL, 

ON  THE  ESPLANADE. 


The  only  Hotel  at  this  delightful  Watering  Place  that 
iommands  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  Mount's  Bay,  is  the 
Queen's, — making  up  Fifty  Beds,  and  a  proportionate  number 
>f  Sitting  Rooms,  the  whole  of  which  overlook  the  sea. 

POSTING,    BOATS,    YACHTS,     &c. 

HOT   AND   COLD   BATHS. 

COFFEE,   BILLIARD,   AND  SMOKING  ROOMS. 

An  Omnibus  from  the  Hotel  meets  every  Train, 

Henry  Blackwell,  Proprietor. 


E.    HODGE, 
WESTERN    HOTEL, 

St.  IVES. 

X.B. — Good    Stabling  and  Coach   House.       Billiards,    &c.      Post 
Horses  and  Carriages. 


Besley's  Hand  Book  Advertiser. 


MOUNTS     BAY     HOUSE, 

ESPLANADE,  PENZAICE, 

CORNWALL, 

Has  been  erected  and  fitted  up  expressly  as  a 

FIRST  CLASS  LODGING  HOUSE. 

No  expense  or  labour  has  been  spared  by  the  Proprietor. 
The  house  is  furnished  in  the  most  modern  style,  is  well 
supplied  Witii  HOT  AND  COLD  BATHS,  and  replete 
with  every  accommodation  suitable  for  Tourists  to  West 
Cornwall. 

All  the  Drawing  Rooms  command  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  that 

"  Beauteous  gem  set  in  the  silver  sea," 

St.  Michael's  Mount  and  the  whole  of  the  magnificent  Bay. 

Invalids  will  find  in  Mount's  Bay  House  the  comforts  of 
a  home,  while  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  situation,  its 
close  proximity  to  the  charming  walks  on  the  sea  shore 
render  it  a  healthy  and  delightful  residence. 

The  charges  are  moderate  and  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

E.  Itavin,  Proprietor. 


Besley's  Hand  Book  Advertiser. 


MITCHELL'S 

WESTEEN    HOTEL, 

PENZANCE. 


First-class  accommodation  for  Visitors  and 
Private  Families. 


POSTING    IN   ALL    ITS    BRANCHES.         AN   OMNIBUS    TO 
EVERY    TRAIN. 


H.   M.   SAUNDEY, 

Printer,  Bookbinder,  Bookseller,  Stationer 

NEWS  AGENT,  &c, 
No.  13,  CHAPEL  STREET,  PENZANCE. 


Fhe  Religious  Book  &  Tract  Depot. 

PARCELS    FROM    LONDON    EVERT   WEEK. 

Also  to  be  had  those  celebrated  Medicines — Saundry's  Restorative  Life 
Preserving  and  Aperient  Family  Pills. 

Instructions  given  in  Navigation  and   Nautical  Astronomy,  &c,  &c 


B.  DOWNING, 

printer,  Snofcsdler,  itattanrr,  kt,, 
6.  Market  Place,  Penzance. 


BERLIN     &    FANCY     REPOSITORY. 

*3 


Beslei/s  Hand  Book  Advertiser. 


Under  the  especial  .  :.-4Jii>7  r¥%  Patronage  of 


THE  ROYAL  FAMILY      ^^^^^^^<^       OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

TO  VISITORS,  TOURISTS,  ARTISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

E .     EOWE, 

§00k8jelkr,  jliafaxr,  §rmlert&r 

30,  MARKET  PLACE,  PENZANCE, 

Has  on  Sale  a  splendid  variety  of 

Photographic,   Stereoscopic,  Lithographic,  and  Copperplate  Views  01 
the  Principal  Objects  in  the  District  of  Penzance  and  Scilly, 

ALSO, 

The  most  complete  Guide  Books,  Route  &  Hand  Books 

Maps,  Copperplate  Views,  in  Books  &  Sheets,  Cornish  Tales,  &c. 

"A    WEEK    AT    SCILLY." 

Large  &  splendid  Views  of  St.  MICHAEL'S  MOUNT. 

Books,  Music,  &c,  from  London  three  times  a  week. 

LONDON  &  PLYMOUTH  NEWSPAPERS  SUPPLIED  DAILY. 

Information  given  to  Strangers  going  to  the  distant  places,  Lodgings,  &{ 


Under  the  especial  Patronage  oj  the  Most  Noble  Dowager,  Marchioness  oj  Ormond 


(Original   Serpentine  Repository,) 

EAST  STREET,  PENZANCE,  near  the  GUILDHALL, 

MANUFACTURER    OF    ARTICLES    IN 

CORNISH  SERPENTINE  &  OTHER  MARBLES, 

Candlesticks,  Obelisks,  Vases,  Toilet  Bottles,   Hebe  Jugs,  Bracelets,  Brooches. 

Letter-Presses,    Inkstands,  Thermometers,  Pedestals,  Etruscan  and 

Grecian  Vases,  Chalices  (both  Modern  and  Antique.) 

Columns  for  Churches  fy  other  Ecclesiastical  Work, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,   manufactured  by  water-power. 

Dealer  in  Minerals,  &c.    Prize  Medal  awarded  in  1851. 


Besleijs  Hand  Book  Advertiser. 


On  the  1st  of  JUNE,  will  be  Published  in  Royal  Octavo, 

PART  1,  PRICE  Is., 

OF      A      NEW     AND      COMPLETE 

PAROCHIAL    HISTOEY 

OF   THE   COUNTY   OF 

CORNWALL, 

Compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  and  corrected  and 
Improved  from  Actual  Survey. 

Xo    1    will  he  illustrated  with  a  view  of  Zanhydrock  House,  the  seat  of  J.  T. 
Agar  Robartes,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  East  Cornwall. 


The  object  of  this  publication  is  threefold  :— to  correct  the  numerous 
and  in  many  cases  unaccountable  errors  and  blunders  of  the  existing 
Histories  of  the  County— to  furnish  a  safe  and  reliable  Text-book  for 
the  historical  Reader  and  the  Antiquary— and  to  supply  Cormshmen 
in  general  with  an  interesting  and  trustworthy  History  of  their  County, 
at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense. 

With  the  Parochial  History  will  be  embodied  the  writings  ot  Hals^ 
and  Tonkin,  and  the  publication  will  also  comprise  the  Itineraries  of 
Leland  and  William  of  Worcester— The  Valor  of  Bishop  Veysey—kn 
historical  account  of  the  personal  campaign  of  Charles  I.  in  Cornwall 
during  the  (so  called^  "Great  Rebellion,"  illustrated  with  Letters, 
Diaries  and  other  interesting  Documents  never  before  collected 
together— A  complete  Heraldrv  of  the  County— A  larger  list  of  Sheriffs 
than  has  hitherto  been  published— Tables  of  the  Population,  Domes- 
day Manors,  &c— A  vocabulary  of  Cornish  names  and  words  with 
their  meanings,  &c,  &c. 

The  work  will  be  completed  in  about  30  monthly  parts. 

TRURO : 

W.  LAKE,  "Cornish  Weekly  News"  Office; 

London— Houlston   &  Wright,    Paternoster  Row. 

Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 


Besley's  Hand  Book  Advertiser. 


W.  J.  CLYMA, 

Printer,  Bookbinder,  Bookseller, 

STATIONER,    &c, 

Invites  TOURISTS  and  VISITORS  to  Cornwall  to  call  at  his 

Establishment, 

St.  NICHOLAS  STREET,  NEAR  VICTORIA  PLACE, 

TRURO, 

WHERE    THEY    CAN    BE    SUPPLIED    WITH 

EOUTE  BOOKS  AND  MAPS  OF  CORNWALL. 

HAND  &  GUIDE  BOOKS  of  Truro,  Penzance,  Falmouth, 

and  their  Neighbourhoods, 

With  a  large  and  extensive  assortment  of 

Views  of  the  different  Localities  of  Cornwall. 

PIANOFORTES  and  HARMONIUMS  from  the  best 

Makers,  in  great  variety. 

A  large  Stock  of  the  much  admired  and  beautiful 
In  a  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  Articles. 

A    CHOICE    SELECTION    OF 

Bibles,  Church  Services,  Prayer  and  Hymn  Books,  &c. 
THE  BOOKSELLING  &  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENTS 

Will  be  found  complete  in  all  their  varied  branches. 

Stereoscopic  Views  of  Cornish  Scenery. 

"The  Times"  and  other  Morning  Papers  received  by  Express  oa 
the  day  of  publication. 

EVERY  INFORMATION  AFFORDED  TO  VISITORS. 


Besley's  Hand  Booh  Advertiser. 


Mrs.  AUCE  MATTHEWS, 

Market  Street,  ILiskeard. 

OFFICE    OF    THE    LISKEABD    GAZETTE, 

Published  on  Saturday— Price  One  Penny. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 
HINTING  &  BOOKBINDING  IN  ALL  ITS  BEANCHES. 

A  Parcel  from  London  on  Thursday  Mornings. 

Periodicals  and  Music  supplied.     Fancy  Repository,  Toys,  &c. 

Views,  Route  Books,  Hand  Books,  &c,  for  Strangers. 


ANGEL  JHIOT^^ 

MAEY  ANN  BENNETT. 
First-rate  accommodation  for  Families  &  Tourists. 

Helston  is  situated  from  the  far  famed  locality  of  the  Lizard  12  miles, 
and  Kynance  Cove  10  Miles. 

Posting  in  all  its  tranches  at  moderate  Charges. 


MOORSHEADS 

EOYAL    HOTEL, 
Fore-street,  Deyonport, 

The  nearest  to  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards  and  all  the  Public  Departments, 
Mount  Edgcombe,  the  River  Tamar,  and  the  County  of  Cornwall. 

HOT     AND    COLD     BATHS   ALWAYS    READY. 
CONVEYANCES    TO    AND    FROM    EVERY    TRAIN. 

Hearse  and  Mourning  Coaches  to  all  parts  of  England. 
POST  HORSES  AND  CARRIAGES  AT    THE  SHORTEST  NOTICE. 


Besleifs  Hand  Book  Advertiser. 


THE  WESTWARD  HO !  HOTEL. 

p  lwaCS-?e  sea' and  is  contiguous  to  the  Northam  Burrows,  its 
Pebble  Ridge  and  extensive  solid  Sands,  which  afford  most  superior 
sea-bathing.     Close  to  West  of  England  Golf  Links. 

'    ™e  H£tel  comprises,  besides  Bedrooms  and  private  Sitting-rooms, 
a  Coffee  Room,   Ladies'  Coffee  Room,  Billiard  Room  (having  a  first- 
class   Table  by   Thurston),    and    Smoking  Room,  Baths,    &c     &c 
Also  good  Coach  Houses  and  Subline  '  '        ' 

A    BATH    ESTABLISHMENT, 

With  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  an  extensive   Swimming  Bath,  and  a 

large  Reading  or  Concert  Room  over. 

Large  Plan  of  Estate  with  building  site  marked  can  be  seen  at  Hotel. 

A  large  Lodging  House  in  connection  with  the  Hotel  in  now  open.  ' 

<5 Zhe  Hf°\i]  }S  distaDt  two  miIes  from  Bideford.  The  Railwav 
Station  of  that  town  is  within  two  hours  journey  from  Exeter  and 
exactly  seven  hours  from  London  by  South  Western  Railway ^with- 
out change  of  carriage  from  Waterloo  Station.  7 

ture^aint'  &C"  atteDd  ^  Bidef°rd  Stati°n  the  arrival  and  dePar- 


Besley's  Hand  Book  Advertiser. 


Miier  House,  High-street,  Ilfracombe. 

J.  P.  BEIGHT, 

§00Mk,  stationer,  &  frmto. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY,  in  connection  with  MUDIE'S. 

'he  LONDON  DAILY  PAPERS  supplied  on  the  day  of  publication. 

ORDERS  TO  LONDON  DAILY,  for  Books,  Periodicals,  frc. 

BRIGHT'S  ILFRACOMBE   CHRONICLE  AND 
WEEKLY  LIST  OF  VISITORS  is  published  every  Saturday, 

Price  Three  Half  Pence. 
ROUTE  BOOKS,  GUIDE  BOOKS,  MAPS,  &c,  for  Strangers 
ITEREOGRAPHS  &  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  North  Devon  Scenery. 


Irs.  ^  P.  MffiMTrS 

PRIVATE    MILLINERY    ROOMS. 
A  large  Stock  always  on  hand. 


Besleifs  Hand  Book  Advertiser. 


LYNTON,     NORTH     DEVON. 


Baker's  Royal  ^IgP  Castle  Hotel 

VISITED  in  September,  1856,  by  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  0 
^  WALES,  and  in  May,  1862,  by  H.  R.  H.  PRINCE  ARTHU 
This  Hotel  affords  first-rate  accommodation  to  parties  visiting  th 
romantic  neighbourhood.  It  is  surrounded  by  its  own  grounds,  the  vie 
from  which  is  among  the  most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom,  embracir 
Lynmouth,  the  Bristol  Channel,  Welsh  Mountains,  and  Valleys  of  tl 
Rocks,  East  and  West  Lynn,  &c. 

Coaches  daily,  from  this  Hotel,  to  Ilfracombe  and  Barnstaple,  ar 
West  Somerset  Railway. 

THOMAS  BAKER,  Proprietor 

m.  a7^TnTey7     =™ 

(LATE  CHISWELL,) 

M&m  mm*  vwm  mm9 

amw  ^(Df  mjBip<D8nr<DS,$r9 

Opposite  the  Clarence  Hotel,    ILFRACOMBE. 
View  Books,  Guide  Books,  &  Illustrated  Letter  Paper  in  great  variety 


LAKE'S 

ILFRACOMBE. 

This  House  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  most  central  part  of  the  towr 
commanding  very  extensive  views  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  &c. 

Private  and  Commercial  Gentlemen  and  Families 

Will  find  every  accommodation  at  the  above  Hotel. 

r°^!LAND  SADDLE  HORSES  AND  CARRIAGES  ALWAYS  ON  HIRE, 
*  Coaches  daily  to  and  from  the  Railway  Station,  Barnstaple. 


Besley's  Hand  Book  Advertiser. 


Patronised  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

MARY    CLAKKE, 

LATE    MARTIN'S 

ROYAL   BRITANNIA  HOTEL, 

ILFB.ACOMBE. 

Private  and  Commercial  Gentlemen  and  Families  will  find  at  this 
Hotel  first-class  accommodation.  The  Situation  may  be  esteemed  the 
most  suitable  to  the  convenience  of  Visitors  to  this  delightful 
Watering-place,  being  near  the  principal  walks  and  commanding 
an  extensive  sea  view. 

Posting  in  all  its  branches.       Horses  taken  in  at  livery. 

Good  Stabling  and  Lock-up  Coach  Houses. 

P.S.  Coaches  daily  to  and  from  the  Railway  Station,  Barnstaple. 


:i^^:rs:h:3s 

GOLDEN     LION, 

Family  and  Commercial  Hotel 

BARNSTAPLE. 

Post  Horses  and  Carriages.     Omnibus  to  and  from  the 
Railway  Station. 

Coaches  to  Ilfracombe.      To  Lynton  during  the  Summer. 


Lynmouth,  North  Devon. 

VISITORS  to  the  unrivalled  scenery  of  North  Devon  will  find 
every  accommodation,  combined  with  comfort,  at  the 

LYNDALE  HOTEL,  LYNMOUTH. 

It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  various  attractions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, commanding  views  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  valleys 
of  the  East  and  West  Lynns,  and  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  sea. 

Good  Stabling.       Post  Horses  and  Carriages. 

A.  L.  JONES,  Proprietress. 

b  (66) 


Besley's  Hand  Book  Advertiser. 


BAENSTAPLE. 


ROYAL  IB  FORTESCUE  HOTEL 

W.  STONE,  Proprietor. 


AN    OMNIBUS    TO    EVERY    TRAIN. 

Post  Horses,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  Billiards 

U.  &Q3ID?(!>ia9 

NEW    INN    HOTEL, 

BIDEFOED. 

THIS  House  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  most  central  part  of    th 
Town,  commanding  very  extensive  views  of  the  river  Torridg 
and  surrounding  country. 

OMNIBUSES  TO  EVERY  TRAIN. 


WATERLOO    HOUSE, 

LYNTON. 


Families  and  Parties  visiting  this  beautiful  Watering-place  will  find 
first  class  accommodation  at  Waterloo  House. 

Parties  boarded  by  the  day  or  week  at  5s.  per  day. 
PRIVATE  APARTMENTS  IF  REQUIRED. 

W.  BALE,  Proprietoi 


Besletfs  Hand  Book  Advertiser. 


LYNTON,     NORTH    DEVON. 

CKOOK'S 

VALLEY   OP   ROCKS    HOTEL. 

This  well  known  Establishment  offers  superior  advantage  to  Families 
and  Tourists  Siting  this  romantic  neighbourhood,  from  its  being  plea- 
antlv  "uate  on  I  eminence  about  600  feet above  the .level  o  he 
sea  'commanding  extensive  and  uninterrupted  views  of  the Bristol 
Chanel,  the  Welsh  Mountains,  Lynmouth  the  V. lle^of  the  E  t 
and  West  Lynn,  &c,  and  its  proximity  to  the  far-famed  Valley  ot 
Rorks  •   and  in  its  accommodation  it  stands  unrivalled. 

Coaches  during  the  season  daily  to  and  from  Ilfracombe,  Barnstaple, 
and  West  Somerset  Railway.     Post  Horses,  Carriages,  &c. 

Established  1800.  JOHN  CROOK,  Proprietor. 

M.  C.   OLDKEY, 


©: 


AND  NEWS  AGENT, 
»,  STRAND,TORQUAY. 

Books,  Periodicals,  Newspapers,  &c,  supplied  to  order. 

WAY    &    SON'S 

AKTISTS'     KEPOSITORY, 

13,  VICTOEIA  PAEADE,  TOEQUAY. 

Drawings  by  eminent  Masters,  on  Sale  or  Lent  to  Copy. 

EVERY    REQUISITE    IN    OIL,    CRAYON,    OR   WATER   COLOUR   PAINTING. 

Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Depot. 

Water  Colour  Drawings  of  the  Local  Scenery  on  Sale. 


Besley's  Hand  Book  Advertiser. 


SVSOGRIDGE'S 
Union  Family  and  Commercial  Hotel, 

TORQUAY. 

Good  Commercial  Rooms,  and  every  accommodation  for  Families,  &c. 

CARRIAGES    FOR    HIRE. 

OMNIBUSES  TO  AND  FROM  EVERY  TRAIN. 


TOTNES. 


SEVEN     STARS 
Commercial  &  Family  Hotel  &  Posting  House 

(One  Minute's  walk  from  the  Dartmouth  Packet  Station,) 
Late  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  \V.  WEBB,    has  been  refurnished 
and  the  Yard  stocked  with  new  Carriages  and  steady  Post  Horses. 

GENUINE    WINES    AND    SPIRITS. 

Thirty  Beds  made  up.     An  Omnibus  to  meet  every  Train. 

JOHN  HEATH,  Sole  Proprietor. 


Mrs.  JOHN  TAYLOR, 

IBflDmSIBlLIlJBIE  AEB    SWAWUdDKriSIEp 

MARKET    PLACE,    TOTNES. 
C  I  R  C  U  L  A  T  I  N  G    LIBRARY. 

Printing  and  Bookbinding  in  all  its  branches. 

BESLEY'S  VIEWS,  GUIDES,  &c. 

A.    PARCEL    FROM    LONDON    WEEKLY. 

Periodicals  and  Music  supplied.         Postage  and  Receipt  Stamps. 

Cassell's  Publications. — Teas  and  Coffees. 

BIBLES,   PRAYER  BOOKS,  CHURCH  SERVICES,  &c,  &c. 


Besley's  Hand  Book  Advertiser. 


WAY   &   SONS' 

STEKEOSCOPIC  VIEWS 

OF 

(One  Shilling  each,) 

INCLUDING 

TORQUAY  AND  VICINITY, 

THE  RIVER  DART  AND  DARTMOUTH. 

EXETER,  PLYMOUTH,  IVYBRIDGE,  TEIGNMOUTH 

DAWLISH,  SIDMOUTH, 

LYNMOUTH,  LYNTON,  AND  DARTMOUTH. 

ALSO, 

A  BEAUTIFUL  SERIES  OF  THE  LAKE  DISTRICT, 

THE    UNIVERSITIES     OF    CAMBRIDGE,    OXFORD,     AND 

ETON, 

THE  PRINCIPAL  CATHEDRALS,  CASTLES,  AND  ABBEYS 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

THE  CHOICE  SCENERY  OF  DERBYSHIRE, 

THE   HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND, 

IRISH  &  WELSH  SCENERY. 


A 

large  Stock  of 

Foreign  Stereographs. 

Rome 

Venice 

Naples 

Palestine 

Florence 

Genoa 

Sorrento 

Egypt 

Pisa 

Milan 

Paris 

Nubia 

Como 

Padua 

Versailles 

The  Nile 

Verona 

Pavia 

Switzerland 

Constantinople 

A    LARGE    ASSORTMENT    OF 

STEREOSCOPES  BY  THE  BEST  MAKERS, 

With  the  latest  Improvements. 


Stereoscopic  Depot  and  Artists'  Eepository, 
13,  VICTORIA  PARADE,  TORQUAY. 

B    3 


Besley's  Hand  Book  Advertiser. 


CASTLE    HOTEL, 

DARTMOUTH, 

Close  to  the  Landing  Pier  of  the  Dartmouth  Steamers. 


BEDS  AND  AMPLE  ACCOMMODATION  FOR  LARGE  PARTIES. 
Post  Horses  and  Carriages  of  every  description. 

D.  STONE  &  Co.,   Proprietors. 


©it  fjanii— a  ftto  Qtoym  of 

A  HISTORY  OF 

ROYAL  VISITS  TO  EXETER, 

WITH    SOME    ACCOUNT    OF    THE 

ftHtnms  Atrir  togrs  tf  tip  City  itt  (Dlitar  €mm 

Demy  8vo., 
ftigfow  w  size  and  type  with  the  late  Dr.  Oliver's  History  of  Exeter. 

Price,  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


BY   THE   LATE    JOHN   GIDLEY,    ESQ., 
Town  Clerk  of  Exeter. 


This  Work  has  been  honoured  by  the  Patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  a  Copy  having  been  ordered  for  the  Royal  Library 
of  Windsor. 

EXETER: 
Printed  and  Published  by  HENRY  BESLEY,  Directory-Office, 

South  Street. 


THE  VITAL  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY. 

ow  are  you  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

UCH  are  the  questions  which  we  hear  asked  every  day  by  young  and 
old    and  by  persons  of  both   sexes.     In  this   trying  and   capricious 
-limate  of  ours  very  few  of  us  can  conscientiously  reply  with  the   pleasant 
f«Very   well   I  thank  you  ;  "  on  the  contrary,  the  great  majority  of  both 
sexes  may  b'e  said  to  be  always  more  or  less  ailing  in  some  way  or  another. 
Not  for  waut  of  medicine,  however,  and  costly  medical  advice,  is  this  the 
general  routine  of  our  physical  status  in  England.     There  are  innumerable 
medicines  at  command,  and  no  lack  of  medical  advice ;  but  still,  disease 
or  a  state  of  habitual  ailments  is  the  general  rule— perfect  health  being 
the  rare  exception.     Perhaps,  however,  the  most  universal  sources  of  our 
habitual   ailment    are  the  liver   and  the    stomach,  giving   rise    to  that 
ceaseless    torment    of  existence-DYSPEPSIA    or    INDIGESTION, 
which  sooner  or  later  makes  life  a  misery  and  a  burthen,  embittering  the 
ioys  of  the  prosperous  and   intensifying  the  sorrows  of  the  poor   and 
needy      How  gladly  and  gratefully   do  such  sufferers  receive  even  the 
temporary    and    transient    relief    afforded    by    the    ordinary    remedies 
recommended  in  such  cases  ?  It  is  like  the  drowning  man  catching  at  a 
straw    for  there  is  no  real  help  in  the  thing ;  these  remedies  do  not  reach 
the  source   of  the  malady,  and  to  persist  in   having  recourse  to  them  is  to 
imitate  the  drowning  man  who  should  catch  at  a  straw  in  preference  to  a 
boat  or  raft  in  his  vicinity.     Now  the  boat  or  raft  in  the  reach  of  these 
sufferers  from   INDIGESTION,  DYSPEPSIA,   and  all  Derangements 
of  the  DIGESTIVE    ORGANS,  is  at  hand.     Thousands  are  ready  to 
attest  the  never-failing  efficacy    of   PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  in    these 
formidable   diseases;    and  those   who  have   been  fortunate   enough  to  try 
'them  have  been   enabled  to   restore  a  new  lease  of  healthy  existence  to 
their  broken  constitutions,  after  having  vainly  used  every  other  remedy— 
not   only  deriving  almost  immediate  relief  in  the  worst  cases,  but  securing 
a  permanent  cure  by  the    restoration  of  their  organs  to  their  normal 
activity,  and  that  perfect  purification  of  the  BLOOD— without  which  no 
organ  of  the  body  can  be  sound  or  free  from  disease— without  which  there 

;CaSuS  ar°eh4aeh p^postn?1^" invariable  effect  of  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  as 
attested  by  thousands  of  both  sexes  and  in  every  grade  of  life.  And  not  only  in 
?bes distressing  maladies  have  they  been  found  |™™^  "S^gftjg^g8* 
harrowing  PAINS  IN  THE  BACK,  resulting  from  DEBILITY  and  EXHAUSTION 
OF  THE  SYSTEM,  have  disappeared  in  the  use  of  these  invigorating  Pills  ; 
and  the  bedridden  have  been  enabled  to  rise  and  stand  erect,  which  was  before 
imprlv  imnossible  It  is  the  same  with  the  GOUT,  which  is,  perhaps  so  intimately 
cJnnecteTwith  a  a  sordered  liver;  and  with  RHEUMATISM  the  pitiless 
tormentor,  of  otherwise  enviable  constitutions.  In  these  diseases  PARR'S  LIFE 
PIT  LS  have  been  found  to  be  never-failing  specifics,  and  a  perseverance  in  their 
use  has  seared  the ?  continuance  of  restored  and  robust  health  to  thousands  who 
had  resigned  all  hope  of  cure  or  relief  from  medicines. 

Sold  in  boxes,  prices  Is.  1>,  2s.  9d.,  and  in  family  packets  lis.  each,  Sold  by  all 
Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors. 

OBSERVE  -That  round  the  sides  of  each  box  of  the  genuine  medicine  is  affixed 
the  English  Government  Stamp,  on  which  is  engraved,  in  White  letters  on  a  Rep 
ground,  the  words,  PARR'S  LIFE  ^rovtietors,  T.  ROBERTS  and  Co. 

8,  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  London. 
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OWTODMW    M  1  ME  PHHM. 


BESLEY'S  j 

tonMOL 

Comprising  Sixty  Steel  Engravings,  embracing 
Views  of  the  principal  Towns  and  picturesque  Localities 
of  the  Two  Counties.  Super  Royal  8vo.,  elegantly 
bound,  Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, — 12s.  6d. 

Since  Her  Majesty's  Visit  to  Devonshire  in  August,  1856,  when 
she  was  graciously  pleased  to  patronise  this  Work,  A  NEW 
AND  IMPROVED  EDI1ION  HAS  BEEN  PUBLISHED, 
containing  Engravings  of  Places  not  previously  illustrated. 


EXETER: 
Published  hy  Henry  Besley,  Directory  Office,  South-street. 

SOLD    ALSO    BY    ALL    BOOKSELLERS. 


Besley's  Hand  Book  Advertiser. 


For  the  Stranger  and  Tourist. 


ROUTE  BOOKS 


AND 


HAND   BOOKS 


OF 


DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 

Price — Is.,  2s.,  4s.,  and  5s.  6d. 


OF    THE 


Principal  Towns  &  interesting  Localities 

OF  THE  TWO  COUNTIES, 

In  Books,  Price — Is.,  Is.,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  12s.  6d. 


EXETER : 

Published  by  Henry  Besley,  Directory  Office,  South-street. 

SOLD    ALSO    BY    ALL   BOOKSELLERS. 


62  &  63  Sidwell  Street,  Exeter. 


ME.  JOHN  DAMEEEL, 

Begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  he  has  added  to  his 
engagements  the  business  of 

STOCK  AM  SHAEE  BKOKEK, 

Which   he  will  conduct  according  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  oi 
the  Stock  Exchange. 


Purchases,  Sales,  and  Transfers  in  LONDON 

Effected  through  highly  respectable  long  established  Sworn 

Brokers. 


PLIMSAUL  BKOTHEES, 

FURNISHING    AND    AGRICULTURAL 


41  Bedford-street,  and  9  &  10  East-street, 

PLYMOUTH. 

Illustrated   Catalogues  on  application. 


F.  H.  GOULDING, 

AND  BULLION  MERCHANT, 

43,  GEORGE  STREET,    PLYMOUTH, 

Respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Pu 
in  general,  to  his  Stock  of 

Watches,  Clocks,  &  Jewellery, 

Which  is  of  the  most  Modern  and  Recherche  description,  and  rep] 
in  every  department. 


F.  H.  G.  desires  to  express  his  sincere  acknowledgments  for  tt 
liberal  patronage  which  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed  ;  and,  whilst  respec 
fully  soliciting  the  continued  support  of  his  own  Friends  and  Patron: 
trusts  to^eceive  a  portion  of  that  so  kindly  bestowed  on  his  esteeme 
Predecessor,  Mr.  Samuel  Cave. 

£f)e  Jttamtfacttmng  antr  ^Repairing 
Bepartments 

Are  conducted  on  the  Premises,  by  skilful  Workmen,  under  th 

IMMEDIATE   SUPERINTENDENCE    OF   THE    PRINCIPAL,    whose  practice 

experience  enables  him  to  guarantee  that  all  orders  will  be  executed 
in  a  workmanlike  manner. 
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